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IMPROVING ACCESS TO PRESCHOOL AND 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



WEDNESDAY. DECEMBER 14. 19S8 

Congress op the United States, 
Subcommittee on Education and Health 

OF the Joint Economic Committee, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2359, Raybum House Office Building, Hon. James H. Scheuer 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representative Scheuer, Snowe, Williams, and Lowey. 

Also present: Deborah Matz, professional staff member. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE SCHEUER. 

CHAIRMAN 

Representative Scheuer. I am delighted to welcome all of you to 
this first day of a 2^ay hearing on improving access to preschool 
and postsecondary education. This should be a marvelous 2 days of 
hearings. 

I am particularly pleased and honored that Congressman Pat 
Williams, chairman of the Postsecondary Education Subcommittee 
of the House Education and Labor Committee, will be joining us on 
both days and sharing with me equally in the conduct of these 
hearings. 

Congressman Pat Williams, is today— and I say "today" advised- 
ly, because our opening witness held that mantle a decade or two 
ago— the champion of postsecondary education in the House of 
Representatives. While the Joint Economic Committee is holding 
hearings on the economic significance to our country of improved 
access to preschool and postsecondary education— and that is our 
proper function— once we finish the clarion call, then the time for 
legislative action is with us and the mantle of responsibility passes 
to Chairman Williams and his subcommittee and they are in the 
catbird seat. 

Talking about birds, I'm a little sparrow chirping away up here, 
but Congressman Pat Williams is a 600-pound canary. When it 
comes to Illation, he is the voice that is listened to. I couldn't be 
more pleased that he is joiring me here today. 

These hearings are the last 2 days of an 11-day set of hearings. 
We have a published report on our first 9 days of hearings on the 
subject of what our country has to do to produce a competent, 
skilled, and competitive work force so that we can regain our edu- 

(1) 



cational eminence and regain our posture of successful competitor 
in world commerce. _ , »% »► 

The report of these hearings entitled "The Education Deficit, 
which is being released today and is available, makes several 
points. It calls, among other things, for making early childhood 
education universally available to American kids. That is not the 
situation now. The situation now is that middle and upper class 
children receive early childhood education. Those are the kids who 
need it the least. The kids who need it the most, from poorer and 
educationally and culturally deprived families, are getting it the 
least. Th^t is one of the major problems we are here to address. 

The report also calls for lengthening the school year— keeping 
schools open evenings, weekends, holidays, and summers; not only 
for kids, but also for the use of the community. 

It calls for a greater effort to teach higher order skills m school, 
that is; not only the basic literacy skills of readiM, writing, and 
math, but also teaching children how to think and how to learn; 
how to solve problems. . , . ^ ^ . ^i. 

The report calls foi viewing schools as capital investments m the 
communities which should be used intensively for a wide variety of 
civic and community needs such as alcohol, drug, job counseling, 
and adult literacy pr<^ams. . 

It calls for updating vocational education programs and mcreas- 
ing the quality and availability of on-the-job training. 

In addition, the report recommends that we consider an entitle- 
ment to all qualified students for up to 4 years of postsecondary 
education. In effect it would be extending public education 4 years 
up, and we have already recommended that we extend it 2 years 
down as well. 

I am going to read you a few sentences from a Pr^idential con^ 
mission which evaluated the Nation's higher education needs and 
recommended that, 'The time has come to make education through 
the 14th grade available in the same way that high school educa- 
tion is now available." This would be a simple 2-year extension of 
the public education system from kindergarten through 12 to kin- 
dergarten through 14. 
The report elaborates: , r , 

"We have proclaimed our faith in education as a means of equal- 
izing the conditions of men. But there is grave danger that cur 
present policy will make it an instrument for creating the ^ery in- 
equalities it was designed to prevent. If the ladder of educational 
opportunity rises high at the doors of some youth and scarcely rises 
at all at the doors of others, wliile at the same time formal educa- 
tion is made a prerequisite to occupational and social advance, 
then education may become the means, not of eliminating race and 
class distinctions, but of deepening and solidifying them. It is obvi- 
ous that free and imiversal access to education in terms of the in- 
terest, ability, and need of the student must be a m^or goal m edu- 
cation. The time has come to make education through the 14th 
grade available in the same way that high school education is now 

That doesn't mean loans or grants. What it means is a simple ex- 
tension of high school, a simple right to 14 years of education 
rather than 12. 
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You are wondering which President may have issued this report. 
I hope you are. It wasn't the last one. This prophetic message was 
actually written in 1947 by the Truman Commission on Higher 
Education. 

In the early 1900's, when we started public education for kinder- 
garten through 12, that was considered an appropriate level of edu- 
cation for a country just barely beginning to move into the indus- 
trial age. We were basically an agricultural country with a very 
modest skills requirement on the part of its workers. By 1947, the 
Presidential commission that I just quoted felt that K through 12 
v7ould not be sufficient to meet the needs of a postindustrial 
nation. 

That report was issued about halfway through the 80 years that 
have taken place since 1910 and the current date— Uie start of our 
public education system K through 12 and the present. 

Around the halfway point, 1947, the Presidential commission was 
saying that we need to do better than that; we need to go 2 years 
higher in universal availability of postsecondary education. 

Yet here we are four decades later and we haven't even begun 
seriously to debate this issue. 

Well, we are debating it today. It seems obvious that kindergar- 
ten through grade 12 education, which probably was adequate for a 
predominantly agricultural work force over three-fourths of a cen- 
tury ago, is simply obsolete in terms of today's complex and sophis- 
ticated high-tech work force. 

Minorities constitute an ever-increasing proportion of public en- 
rollments. Yet the percent of high school graduates enrolled in col- 
lege is well below the levels of a decade ago. Increases in postsec- 
ondary costs in constant dollars, even in public institutions and the 
least expensive of them, the black colleges, far outstripped the rise 
in family income in the 1980's. There is no doubt that if this nation 
is to continue to prosper these trends must be reversed. 

[Charts pertaining to the above colloquy follow:] 
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Chart 1 



High School Graduates Enrolled in College 

1976 - 1906 



« 




White ♦ Black 0 Hisponic Ongm 

(Moy be of any foc«) 



Sourco Curfenl fopuiotion Reports. BMroQu of the Cen»ii», Aj^utt 1968 
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Chart 2 



Change in Four Year Postsecondary Costs 
and Family Income 1980 -1987 
In 1986 Dollars 




• Awag# U un)v«rsltl«s on<J four yMr coU«g#a 



Oalo on coH«^ cottl: DlgMt of Educqtion SwiUrici. 
O*portm«nt of CducoUon. idBS 
Oato Oft foml^ Incomt: Curr#ni Populotion Rtpofti. 
Burtou of tha C«ntui. I9d8 
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Representative ScHEUF-i. It is dear to me that we must assure a 
higher education opportunity for all students just as we did for re- 
turning soldiers after World War H. , . , , , J 

According to a cost^enefit analysis that has just been completed 
by William Buechner, one of the Joint Economic Committee's top 
economists, the rate of return vastly exceeded the Government in- 
vestment in that prc^ram by a factor of between 5 and 12 to 1, de- 
pending on the circumstances. And that didn't even count the 
return to the Government of the cost of education from that veter- 
an as he worked through his working life from the increased taxes 
that he paid. 

It was one of most spectacularly attractive and profitable invest- 
ments our country has ever made in its youth. The benefits would 
be <^vious today tf we replicated that kind of a program. 

The lives of the recipients v'ouW be enriched and they would be 
better citizens with greater ecjning potential. 

The investment would be tt>paid many times over in terms of in- 
creased wages and taxes and reductions in social service outlays, 
including some expenditure ^ in the criminal justice sysiena. 

Most important of all, the additional infusion of trained workers 
into our economy would greatly increase our competitive posture in 
the world once again when we urgently and desperately need it. 
And that is the real payoff. , . , 

It was the infusion into our society of millions of trained work- 
ers, engineers, scientists, mathematicians, accountants, and other 
professionals who fiowed from the Gl bill of rights into our society 
that fueled our explosion of progress into the postindustnal econo- 
my following World War 11. We must do that again. 

[The costXenefit analysis referred to by Representative Scheuer 
foUowic] 
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A COST-BENEPPT ANALYS53 OP GOVERNMENT INVESTMENT 
IN POST-SECONDABY EDUCATION 
T^ER THE WORIi) WAR 0 01 BILL 



EXECUTIVE SUBd3iART 



FoUowisc the mi of World War II, the Federal government 
provided $14 billion in education and job training benefitf for 7.8 million 
veterans under the Servkemena' Bea4justment Act or, aa it was 
popularly known, the 01 Bill of Rights.^ 

This study is a coot-benefit Analysis of the portion cf that total - 
an estimated $7 billion - that was invested in the 2.2 million Gl'a who 
used the (iwds to attend eoDege or graduate school 

Baaed on an estimate of the increase in the nation'a total output 
of goods and services produced by GI bill benefidariea. this anal^ 
found that the ratio of benefito to coats for the government's investment 
in education under the GI bill was a Tninimtim of 5 to 1 and as high as 
12.5 to 1 - that ia, for every dollar the government invested in education 
under the GI bill, the natbn received at least $6 of benefits and as much 
as $12.50 of baneiits. These are «Etraordinari](y hij^ ratios of benefits 
Xo costs, &r shove the returns earned by most other forms of 
investment, either government or private. 

Furthennore, the additional taxes paid by these college^ucatad 
veterans during their working lives more than paid for the cost of the 
program. 

Whether or not government investment in post-secondaiy education 
today would have precisely the same ratio of benefits to coats aa resvilted 



1 Libnuy of Congmt, Congwaaiotud RbsmtcIi Serviw. "Vetemui' Education 
Assistance Progrtms.' Report #86-32 BPW, January 31, 1986. pp. 10, 24. 
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from tht invMtmttkt n^t under the 01 bill it « <{u««tion that naainm 
ftuther moarch- 

During the part 36 ysan, a numbw of ehasgM hava oecurrwl in 
tlx* «conoaty that would affoct tha eoat^MnefSt xatio for poat«econdar7 
education. ' 

On the one hand, the percent of Americana isho have college 
educationa han risen aignificantli^. Taken alone, this would reduce the 
potential benefits of polidea and programs that fVirthar increase the 
•I'ppty of coUege-trained workera. On the other hand, the pace of 
technological change and the skiU requirements of new joba have risen 
Mgnificantty when compared to the end of World War n, a factor that 
would raise the expected benefits from an expanded gowmment 
mvestment in college education. 

Altogether, the ortraordinarity hi^ ratio of benefits to costs that 
ftis ana^is found for the GI bill program suggwts that pos^secondaiy 
education has been, and probabbr ramains, a highly productive form of 
government investment for the nation. 
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INTRODUCTION 

During World War H. Ccmgrtii c&icttd a Qumb«r of Imwt dMgntd to Msist 
lhotmiriliGnof^«tmMlMu:ktocMIU&U^^ Amoog thi WMt important of thaoo 
wu tho Sorvicrami* Roa^juitmoat Act of 1944 (PX. 78-346), tetter lmow& ti tht 
OIBfflofRiit*, TteGIbfflprwidrfanuiaterofteMfltetoroturi^ 
including tdueatioa and Jc^ trtfaiing at gonnunant azpanaOp guaraataad loana fbr tha 
purehaaa of bomaa and tiiirinnaift and Taa^juitmant allowaneaa for tte unamployad. 
Tba aducation and training iMiaUnca omftitutad tha largaat aingia na^iuatmant 
tenafit for vaterana teth in tanna of tha tmouat of monay spant and tha numter of 
participating ^iarana.2 

AoooTding to a racant atui^r of vaterana* aducarton aiaiatanca prograina by tha 
CongraaaioDal lUaaanih Sarvioa, 

Education aasiatanca waa ana clamant of a whola naw 
i^itam of banefita known aa ^raa^justmant tenafita" ~ 
craatad for World War II latatans by a tariaa of lawa 
tnactad tetman liMO and 1M4 The purpoac of tha naw 
rau^juatmantbanafite waa totelp vatarana. ataa thoaa who 
wara not diaablad ot poor, to maka a auocaasftil tranaitton 
back to dvilian Ufa, and to maka up for aducational, 
buiinMa or othar opportunitica lost whila in tarvica ^ 

Under the GI bill, tha Fadaral government provided aducation or job training 
benafita to 7^ million returning vaterana. Juat ovar half of all World War n vaterana 
participated in thia program, inchuUng 22 million who attended eoUaga or graduate 
achooU 3.5 million who laoaivad educational training telow tha collaga level, and 21 
million who received on-the-job or farm training. Thaee figuraa are praaanted in 
Table L 

Tha total coat of tha aducation and job training provided World War n veterau 
under the GI bill ^l* billion. There are no government date ihat indicate how 
much waa apent on c«eb t^pe of education and training Tha annual amount of 
educational tenefite that Mch vateran could receive under tha 01 bill, however, 
auggeete that approadmafely $7 billion, or about half of thia total, waa inveated in the 
2J2 million cra who uaed the funda to attend coUego or graduate school, with the 
remaining (7 billion teing uaed for the rtli«r programa. 



^ Congreeaional Raaearch Service, op. cit . p. 2. 
3 Congr^ionaJ Reaearch Service, op. cit>. p. 1. 
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Thft purpoii of Ittto I 
thii ualjpiii ta to 
dotormlM iritfthtr it* 
nation hOTiflt^ from 
tha fnfwtzDtnt midt in 
oolkgo fduettiooi Air 
^vtorani under tin GI 
bill and» if !qr how 
xnTidL Tbo ConunittM 
bol{«vt» thil aueh an 
nnalysii ii timolj 
bdCftUM moct World 
War n vatmoi havt 
ntfmt3f rotdsod tht 
ond of thair sormAl 
working livtg and m 
retirod or about to 
r«tira. It ia now 
pofldbb, bftMd on data 
that haa baan collaetod 
chning tha paat 36 
yean» to maka a 
raaaonabia tatimata of 
the aconoxnie banefita 
resulting from tha GI bilL 

Thia ana^ysia attempta to anawer two quaationa: 

1) How mueh did tha nation'a total ou^ut of gooda and aarvicaa increaae 
batwaan 1962 and 1987 aa a raauH of tha govammant'a invaatmant in eoUa^ 
aducation for Worid War n vatorana undar tha GI bill, coaparad to what tha nation's 
output would hava baan if thaaa iratarana had not gona to oollaga? How much in 
additional taiaa did thaaa wtarana pay to tha Fadaral gjwnmant? 

2) What ta tha benefit-«oat ratio for tha gownmant'a invaatmant under 
tha GI biU^ uaing appropriate diacount taehniquaa? 



PARTICXPATIOI RATS XX OX SXIX. 
tDOCATXOH i nUXlIMQ PROGMKS 
(Juna 1944 • tad of prograa) 

iroabar of Farc«nt of 
vatorana oligibla 

Vatoran population 15,440,000 100.01 

Totuil trainad 7,900,000 50.51 

School trainaaa 5,710,000 37.01 
of which I 

Collaga 2,230,000 14.4% 

Othar achoola 3,480,000 22.51 

On- job trainaaa 1,400,000 9.1% 

?axm trainaaa 690,000 4.5% 

Sourcai Library of Congraaa 
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INCREASED OUTPUT OP GOODS AND SBBVICB3 

Thii MctioQ piwUm an tttimate of tha iaamm fai tin natioii*a total output 
of foocb iad wankm tbat oould to attributed to tto foimmmt'f in vMtmant in tto 
eoDaft oducaiira Worid War n nUtmsm unto tha 01 biH Tba pariod dioaan for 
ifiu47 ia tha SSjaaia totnam 1962 a&d 19B7. wbkh a nrnmpaa aa tha ivurUnf 
of moat World War XL ir^arana, 

Atthou^ ft bandAil of Tttaraaa wart cxiroUad ia eoDaga us»lar tba GI bill Iqr 
aa aa^ aa 1M5» tfaa paak jaara for ooDaga anroQmant wra 1947 to 19S0. Moat 
baiMfldariaa bad ooinplrtad tbdr adutatiim 17 ^ TIm auabar faU rapidlj aftar 
tbaii vvu tboD^ a fmall handftd of fatarana raoaifad eolbfa baaafitf into tba aarly 
1960 Thia aoalytii aaiumaa that ino<t GI biU hamafidarioa wara in tha labor forca 
and at work \ff 1952. 

By 1987, the end of tha study pariod, moat World War II tetarana bad raaehad 
tha of thair aoniial working livM and wara ratiiad or about to ratira. Tha data 
coUactod OTor tba part 35 jaarw tdmiM thua raflact moat of tha output of goods and 
sarvieaa produced during tha working Uvas of World War II tatarmna 

Althou^ 2^ lailUoa 
Y«tarasa neai^ a aoQagt or 
graduata tducation undar tha 
GI bilit not all utra ampksgrad 
or produetba during tha antira 
36 jaar pariod bacauaa ot 
daatha» ratiraaanta, and 
wwnpioyaattt. Aa Tigura 1 
ahowi» all thraa fiKtora 
contributad to a staady dadUna 
in tto aartoitad amabar of 01 
MB banaSdarisa ampl^yad 
aaeh yaar. Daath took tha 
Mggasi toU, with laas than 70 
paraant of tatarana stiU aliira 
todaj. Tb0 big drop m labor 
ferca participation at tba end 



^ Vetarmna Adminiatration« Office of Information Menagvment and Statistics. 
"Hiatorieal DaU on the Usage of Educational BeneSta, 1944 * 19S3.** IB 70-84-2, 
April 1984, p. 2. 
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oU «ohoit» whn tha latMr fore* pvti-dpation nto for ran btfiaa to dMlint. 

i S^** to tMk« • dimt ttkoIatieD of th» addwl output 

pndaead ^ tbo WorU War 0 ttfrnat who attaadMl eoOm or iraduato tefwol 

■AUtiOTd output tqr eakuhtioc tha tDeoma diffarantial liat<i«an 01 biU »lla« 

incona dlffmntial maoum tba addittenal output fwiaratad ttToi biU 
mvanaaat a adueatioD.^ 



Tbrou^uMit tba pasiod froo 
1952 to 1987, eoUaga^iueatad man 
Mmad aubatantiaUjr bi^^ inoomaa 
than did tbuaa without a ooBaga 
•ducatieii, aa abowa ia Figan 2. 
Tba iacooM diffinmtial grtw 
aiuiua% from approdmatallj $400 ia 
7962 uatfl, hj 1987. ooUtfa adueatad 
VML. of World War n aga aaniad aa 
ataraga of $19,000 moia par ytt 
thaa did tboaa witbrat eoU^ 
aducationa. Tbia diffareatial 
BMmraa tba additional output 
produced by eolleg»-adueat«d vetaraaa 
comparad to tboca without coUaga 
aducationa. 



#VERME ANNUAL MOOMES 
GOUCQE Va NONOOUEGE MEN 




VIMI 



FlCoroa 



^ * cunwit-yaar doUan. riaw from Juat uadar $1 

L n^ii 8 billioa by tba aarly 19T»'a aadtoSaoat $19 biS^^7. 



rr hill f "■P"'*»« *H attributabla to tba eoUaga aducatioa of 

GIbm y^u^ a numbar of elioicaa h«i to ba auda eoacamiag thTbaat daU and 

m dataU ia tba Appaadir In avaiy inatanca. howevar. tba moat con«nS 
.M«^b poaaibl. wa. tdtaa in aal^ tha daU for tbia ;tudy ^rthT^ttj 
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M ueb at tht growth In tht 
^■iiM of th* Mtieii'a ^ods tad 
MTttoM thit oeeumd bttwwa 1962 
and ie87»bim«vtr. wss tba rvnilt of 
infUtioB. Oair tba tmI fain, afUr 
«umt«.n«, iaflatioii, thouU b* 
fiouated II a bcmfit of tfa* GI Wi 
invMtiMDtiaidttGatioa. Thigdnin 
eoaitaot 1962 doDan, alao ahown ia 
Figuia S, grtw from 91 IdOfoa in 
1952 te a pMk of $7 biUioD in 1969 
asd daeUnad grwduaUf ttwraaftar, 
Urgc^ dua to tha daelina in tba 
numbar of world .ig vatarana aa tha 
World War n eohort graw oldar. 



AOOmONAL OUTPUT ATTTIOUTABLE TT 
01 BU. VETFRANS. ATMUAL DMA 




Flgora 8 



Tha total gain in the nation*! output of gooda and aarvicaa batween 1952 and 
1987 raaulting from tha govammanfa education apanding undar tha GI bill - the 
mimoftha^ualfigurea - amounted to almoat $312 billion in cartanVyMr dollan^ 
aa ahown in Figure 4A- In eonatant 1962 doUara, the total gain amounted to ahnoat 
$148biUion. 

AlthouA all 01 biU wtarana eontributad to thia incT^ in output, it ia likely 
that at least aoma of the vatarana who attended oollega or graduate aehool under the 
01 bill would have done eo awn without federal aaaiitanea. CJounting the addad 
output from thaaa vaUrana ovaraUtaa tha actual gain raaulting from tha adunatoonal 
invartnant under tha Ol bill, ainca tha hanafita from tha inmtment in their 
education would have oeeurrad anyway. 





Flgnre 4A 



Figure 4B 
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Tbm is no dau to Mtoraia* what ttvOaix of tbo bOt** baMfidviM mtvU 
an* atteodad eolkgi or grtdutte Kbool had tbtif baaa dapaadaat oa tbair ova 
raaouroao. In IMO, tba last oomsl jaar prior to «Bactmaat of tho OI bill, 9 paraut 
ofalleidIa0M«asMaatt«idadeoIIaga. PoUowiaiWorld WarO, ISponaatofaUgfbU 
vtUram atteodad eoUaga or graduat-) aebool uadsr tba 01 MIL TUa auggasto that 
40 pwoaat of tba 01 bill ba&afldariaa wbo punuad blghar aducatioa did so bacauaa 
of tba biB'a financial lafistanea and would not bava goaa ta ooQap without it Tbua, 
thia analysia wiU aanima that 40 pareant of tha addad output ttsm tba 01 biU 
banafldariaa is tba aat gtdn (Srom tha bilL^ 

Thie sat iaeraasa hx output, ahown in Pigun 4B, «aa appradmataly $125 
billion whan maaaurad in nominal or eurrant-yaar dollara and $59 billion in coaatant 
1952 dollam 

Tbara was alao a aignificant ratuni to tha govanunant itaatf, in tha form of 
additional taxoa paid to tha fodaral govarmnaat batwwm 1952 and 1987 by tha 





Figara SB 



vatarana who raeaivad eoUsga adueationa undar tha GI bill Tba total additional tazaa 
paid by aD GI bill vatarana cama to $67.7 billion in cumnt-yaar dollars ovar thia 
period and to $33.0 billion in conatant 1952 dollars, aii ahown in Figura 6A. Tha nat 



6 Thia figura, bowevar, probably r«prea«nta tha minini inn gtia from tha bill, 
ainca many of tha ratuming vatarana wara abova tba normal ago for pursuing t 
coUega dagrea and many bad wivaa and childran. Without financial asaiataace, a 
JjBTga fraction of thaoa vataraas would probably bava baaa eompallad to fiad jo'ba 
The daU doaa aot azist to determine how maay vaJerans fall into thaaa catagonaa 
and no adju^tiueut will be made. ' 
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yMitH>il ttiit axDoimUd to 127.0 bilUcn in eumnt^ptr doQirt and 1123 bSIion 
In 1968 doQm, u ■bown in Figure SB. AD four mauum ii^eito that 01 bUl 
^ttoiDf paid mofi thyui «oou|^ additional taxaa om tbair working Bvaa to pay for 
Hia totol aoft of tha progrta. 



BENEFTr*COST ANALYSIS 

Aa tbapravioua aaetion indiGataa» tha inmtmnt tntha adi^ationofWorld War 
n ^tarana during tba lata 1940*a and •arlj l«0*a paid off dbiringtha n«ct 35 jMn 
in tha form of a bi^iiar output of gooda mi aarrioaa for tha nation, witb thia 
additional output generating anou^ additional taxaa to paiy for dia progranL 

It would not be antirafy accurmta, bowavar, to oomputo tba ooat^benaflt i«tio 
for thia invaatnant fay aimp^ adding up tha incraaaad output aa waa dona in tha 
pravioua aaetion and eompuing tha total to tha imgran'a ooat Such a procadure 
puta an aqual ndua on an additional dollar of ou^ ragardlaaa of whan it gaU 
producad Howavar. from tha viewpoint of tha lato IMO'a and aarly IdSO^a. a d^ 
of extra ou^ut produced for in tha ftitura would not be tahiad aa aa currant 
production. To gat a true vahiaiion of tba banafita of tha GI bOl from tha vantage 
point of tha lato 1940*a and aai^ 1990*% tha fotuza bcnafito would have to be 
diaeountad fay tha long*tarm diaoount rate to determine tha preeent value of the 
etnem of fUtura benafita in 1962. Thia anaemia foDowa tba aoeeptad practioe of 
caleulating tba preeent value of the baneflte of the GI bill aa of 1952 diaeounting 
future benefito uaing a long-term real intaraet rato of 2.6 percent^ 

Aaauming that the benefit of the program ia tba entire additional output 
generated between 19S2 and 1987 by ^ vaterana who received collage aducationi 
under tha GI bU), tha 1982 piaaent value of the total benefito of the program came 
to |8i3.9 billion. Thia f gura ia then compared to the $7 billion coet of the program 
to compute the ccat4)anefit ratio. Tha ratio of benefito to coateia 12.6 to l^aaahown 
in Figure 0. For every doQar invaatad to eoUege or graduate edueation for vaterana 
after World War 11, the nation gained more than $12.50 in benefito, proper^ 
diaeountad. 



7 In caleulating the benefito of the GI Bill, thia atudy only measurea material 
benefited the additional output reaulting from the education of 01 Bill veterana. Non* 
material benefited auch aa those reaulting from having a more-educated population, 
would be in addition to the material benefito found fay thia atudy end would probably 
graaUy raiae tha benefit<oet ratioa reported here. 
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output u 
•dueatioa 



lbd«r th* uwiBptioa that tlM baatlU 
of tiic prapwn li oa|f ^ addltioaal ottteut 
fRuntad >r fh* 40 pmt of ^Mmu 
who ptwaah^ HQoId not Uvc mm to 
coQcfi «itbime Om Saiadtl «^ftfTtt 
pnvidMl tb« 01 bm» 19S2 pmMnt 
filu* of tha Uaoflt cum to «3S.6 
billioa lBtbiocaM.thantioofbMMfitoto 
Mti k osaet^ 5 to 1. 

As aKoBath* wt^ to ■;n>K>*eh tho 
conpariwmbitWMaboa^oBdcBof fato 
Mk how anieli aoo^^ tbo fovanuxMit 
would bsvo hwl to biiwt rlgjit aftor World 
Wir n at a loot4ann nal intaiwt nta of 

^j. ^ ^ 2J5p«««»t to iMaratatbaama additional 

wo ganart-d tha 17 billion inmtmant in eoQaga and^SSa 
for vatarana usdar tha 01 bOL iFw»«»w 




. raal tot^S^ ^?JJ ^S^^TSSL'"''' ^ billion at 

tta aazoa total inerau* in output aa oould 

ba attributad to tba 01 bm. eompand to an 
actual invwtmant of 17 billion. To obtain 
tha aama natinwaaaa, aaaumini'tt pwant 
of vatarana eould not hava gond to eoUtaa 
without tha 01 bill, would b:i^ eoft tha 
ffivanunant $35.6 bOlion, flva tiniM tha 
actual invwtintnt 

CONCL'JSIONS 

Tha gDvanunant't iav««tm»:it in tht 
aducation of ivteraoa at tha ond of World 
War n had aa otraordinarily luge oamff 
for tha nation. 

For molt fonu of govanunant 

SlhTrS SSf JT^""*^" '^"^ ^ tha corta: that 
«;J«!.^. . to coata must aieaed 1 to I. Aa thia anaJyaia baa 

S^^ l^^T'^J ? har:?!iCtS So of 

banaflt. to e<»t. of a minimum of 6 to 1 «,d aa much o 12.5 toT1flS>2 
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b«.fit. TO t.k« Into aceouDt. tl« irto fWMid 
to •ddMon, th« •ddWeoil W«l to«tD» tKW pri^ 
GI bffl a^matly nm fhan ptid far tbi psofftiB. 

SJoSdbwdito of poIki» ttd 
wqufatmwto of ii«r jol« hai« TiMa riinifl^^ 

to^q^Tthat toS^Minii found for tho 01 Wn pfO|»n tha» <»n^ 

•dueation I - > Wta, and pribtiHj iwaiiia. • WgWf piodactWa form of govMiun«t 
invwtuMDt for tha nutioD. 
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APPENDS 



INTBODUCT10N 

Tb* puipoM oTUito appMdii to to pitnid* diCiik OB thi d«U «ad pro^^ 
uMd to eomputo tba ootUMatflt ntio for tb* tMvraaniftfi iavMbant te th* 
portwQOttduy tduMtioa oT vitenai imdv th» Worid War II 01 bOL 

ttoia^Bttla data that applktdirMi^ to tbaMOMMfctoati^^ 
• oll a n til ii r a Hil World War D istanaa. rriTiii. -« ^ aB af tha data to 

eompute tba b«aSt«oat ntio had to ftvat piAlkbad OMt apnliad to 

populaftfaiM foflorpatatiiv WMd War n wimna lul aba iaearpmtiaff sthtt 
audi aa Mca or tha aaaa affi «1m m oat tiaiMm or iifao did not paitidpato in 
poataaeoiidai7 aducatfao or taaining profraBa oadar tlN 01 bflL 

In avNj eaaa, howrrar. tbk asaljaii took tha moi* ac«aar««tii« aporoaeh 
availabla in adaetioff tha naeaaaaiy data whan attanatiMa otetad, aadar tha 
aaeuaption that it «M battM^ to ondaratato tha banafito than to flpan tha asB^ to 
eiitidm by uainc data or proeaduFM that iioaU Oftiatata tha poaalhte ba 



Thara wn« two main imbkoM that had to bt Naohad. 1%a fint waa to 
obtain data that oould ba uaad to aatimatc tha aumbar of 01 biU banafidariaa who 
wara actual^ workisg duriof aaeh jtar of tha atudjr period Tha amnd waa to 
aatimate tha additional output producad by aaeh of tbaaa vataiana that eouid ba 
attribtttad to tha adueation thiy obtainad undar tha 01 UH 



SURVIVAL AND EMPLOYMENT DATA 

Baeauaa 1962 ma tha laat yMr in wbki a larfa ntnabar of vatonaa wm 
anroUad in ooUaga undar tha 01 bill, it «a» aMumad for thto ana^ that moat of 
thoaa who partidpatad in tha eoUaga progrtm bad finiahad thair atudiaa and tntand 
tha labor markat fagr 1962. It ia Ufcaljr that maqj vatarana. particularly thoaa who 
atartad eo!1aga in 1946 or 1947, anteiwl tha labor markat avon aarliar, wfaila aoma 
anta-ad latar. 1982 tbua rapraaanta a raaaonabla ttaxlbg point for tha analnia of tha 
banafita of tha 01 biU. 

1987 waa ehoaan aa tha lait ywr for tha rtu^y period for two raaaona Tint, 
It ia tha lataat yaar for which data wan available. Second, by 1987, moat vetarana 
were at or a^Jroaching the normal retirement «ca. The period from 1952 to 1987 
would thua represent the normal working life for moat World War II vetarana and the 
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p«i0d durinc 1*10^ tha bofiltti «r tte 01 US imiU to TMlLwd. 

Uate tto •Homntte lha Mit Worid Win- n ivCmns i*bo paitk^atad iD U» 
orma mn in tiuirMrir at Ito of tto «w. thli •a^jnla MMsMd thai 
tiUMmaftfl^OIhfflbMMlkiaita Or 1M7. Iha ft^trap wtaran 

«oukltkuato64iaanofaL Uthlaaawaaptkw.TOwwoghf ooa octwo jam^tta 
affact CD tto wwafl aoat^baoafil latto iiwM 1^4 ainar, aiiM 
for tto baginiUiig aod «adii« yaan of th« parfaMl iffia Im than for 



Out of tha fsttial pofwlatkm of 2^ miUion World Wa» U natuaua who 
•ttaadad ooQaoa tmdar tha 01 hiD, thiaa fiulori would affiMt tto nu^^ 
workid aitdTVar batwam 1162 and lM7-> thair wanini rata, thai? labor fona 
pfi*^P*»Urt |gt« u4 tbab xanKmfiejsuai rat*. 

No finainmaiit daU for ibaaa foeton wwa avaUabla that awliad lywdfleaUy 
to World War nTttanna. Aluniaiiw aourc* of data had to ba laad. Thaaadat^ 
pmratod in Tabia Al. art dMoibad balow. 

tSuTfinJiatM. Tha National Cmtar for HaaHh Statiitiea Mppliod aurvivd 
rataa for white mako who waia 89 jaaiB old in 1982 at fi«»-yaw intarvala baginning 
in 1962. Tbaintarmintyaan wataartiniatadlvlinaarintarpolation. iWdaU 
ara piaaantad in eoluain 8 of "ftbla AL 

2. Labor fore* partidpatlon rataa. Colmnn ^ of Tabla Al preanita annual 
dvilian labor forca participation rataa for all man of tha appn^riata ags group: for 
195M7. man agad 2M4; for 196M7, man agMl for 1968-77, man 45- 
64: for 197847, man agad 6644. Souroa: Buraau of Labor StatiatieB. lawnr Tmt 
StotlHea Dariwd th* Curre nt P»B»bit<«.T» Sin-vw. 1948-87. Bullatin 2307. 
Auguat 1988, Tabla A40. 

8. Unampkjmant ratw. Column 6 of Tabla Al prMmta annaal dvOian 
unampkymant rataa for an man of tha appropriaUaga group, Hatadabo^ Souica: 

BlA<yp.dt.TaM*A4L 

Fbmlly, eotumn 6 in Tabla Al providM tb* eosq>utwl aatimato of tha number 
of GI bill Tttarana who wwa amploTad or aaining incomas in aacb yaar batwaan 1962 
and 1987. 
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«mi All AMD LABOR rORCI DATA 



ABI OF 

BINBrx- 

CZARZBS 



SORVZVAL 



MBOR FORCI 
BARTXCXP. OnOCPbOTMIlIT 
BATB RATI 



KARNING 



1*1 




1 


29 




30 




31 




32 


1 QCfi 


33 


1 9^7 

/ 


34 




35 




36 




37 


1961 


38 


1962 


39 


1963 


40 


1964 


41 


1965 


42 


1966 


43 


196/ 


44 


1968 


45 


1969 


46 


1970 


47 


ASF / A 


48 


is7a 


49 


1973 


SO 


1974 


51 


1975 


52 


197C 


53 


1977 


54 


197t 


55 


1979 


5$ 


1980 


57 


19«1 


58 


1982 


59 


1983 


60 


1984 


51 


1985 


62 


1986 


63 


1987 


64 



(3) 



100.0% 
99.8% 
99.6% 
99.4% 
99.2% 
99.0% 
98.7% 
98.4% 
98.2% 
97.9% 
97.6% 
97.2% 
96.7% 
96.3% 
95.8% 
9! .4% 
94.7% 
94.0% 
93.2% 
92.5% 
91.8% 
90.7% 
89.6% 
88.6% 
87.5% 
86.4% 
84.8% 
83.3% 
81.7% 
80.2% 
78.6% 
76. S% 
74.5% 
72.4% 
70.4% 
68.3% 



(4) 



97.5% 

97.4% 

97.3% 

97.6% 

97.3% 

97.1% 

97.9% 

97.8% 

97.7% 

97.6% 

97.6% 

97.5% 

97.3% 

97.3% 

97.2% 

97.3% 

94.9% 

?4.6% 

94.3% 

93.9% 

93.2% 

93.0% 

92.2% 

92.1% 

91.6% 

91.1% 

73.3% 

72.8% 

72.1% 

70.6% 

70.2% 

69.4% 

68.5% 

67.9% 

67.3% 

67.6% 



(5) 



2.2% 

2.2% 

4.8% 

3.3% 

3.?% 

3.3% 

5.1% 

3.7% 

3.8% 

4.6% 

3.6% 

3.5% 

2.9% 

2.5% 

2.0% 

1.7% 

1.6% 

1.5% 

2.4% 

3.0% 

2.6% 

2.1% 

2.4% 

4.8% 

4.0% 

3.2% 

2.8% 

2.7% 

3.4% 

3.6% 

5.5% 

6.1% 

5.0% 

4.3% 

4.3% 

3.7% 



2,126,417 
2,119,987 
2,057,378 
2,092,028 
2,081,401 
2,072,935 
2,045,309 
2,067,481 
2,057,354 
2,032,343 
2,047,772 
2,038,564 
2,037,761 
2,036,847 
2,035 842 
2,034,790 
1,971,625 
1*952,429 
1,913,677 
1*679,221 
1*858,328 
1*841,932 
1*798*819 
1*731,566 
1*715*459 
1*699,074 
1*347,956 
1,315,497 
1*269*245 
1*216*590 
1*162,777 
1,112,291 
1*080,833 
1*049,410 
1*010,550 
991,513 
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INOOMB DIPTSRENTIAL 

A mate tMk of tte MnMipiB «u to dmiop d-U oo tb. 

uZImJIZ^ gfm ■'ffrilahte 4f^. urinf tilt tncmat to W <wit|Wt 

I^^J^Z^Z^Sa^STJ^S^^ pnAict To th. «tjnt thj^ 
^T^.-Lnr-« fiHind to b&v* htfwr toaooMi thm mm of the •»» 
S^Sii^SSiSSi'^^^ to ina„« th. 

£j2iltro^«ttrtwt.bta t^ 

igS2 . 1887. 

Att iBooa* d«u w«t obuiMd from th« c««u» Bumo'» Jnrmt PftPy l ltifftt 

TS. bwiom. d«u r«»Tt«i in tl» S«i« P-«0 rdMM b«5iin» pTOgrMtlv«Iy 
tVS^'^r ^ y-r. th. d.u -»£;^„SS1^orir^^ 

«• M foOom for oaeh yMr. 

1. 1956. UiiiMn iaconw, •!! mf«l«^ liy J«» ®f "cl***^ eompl«t«i. from 
Tabk aO of SoiH P40. No. 25. 

5^ ifiSft Md 1961 M»dl*nineomo,iUBi«l"26yMr»indov«r,byyM» 
Of .chool «mp«J^ tr'^Si, t d-U .«ft;«>« T.bl. ». 8^- P^. No. 33. For 
1961, tho dtU art from Table 27. Sariaa P-«0, No. 39. 

< lOfia . 1966 Median income, all maJae aged 36 - 44 yean old, by 
of aeb^ '^^iT f^tS. the daU are from Table 22, Series P^O- 
JTVS wTlSTdata are from Table 21, Seri- P4». No.. 47. 51. and 53. 

4. 1967 Mean income, all make a«ed 35 - 44 yeaia old. by yw» of 
eebool eompieud. The daU a» from Table 4, S«ia. P-60. No. 60. 
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All ZMXMB Wtk 



MSI or 

BBMBPX- 



TIAR 


CXJUUtS 


(1) 


(2) 






19S2 


29 


1953 


30 


19S4 


31 


1955 


32 


1956 


33 


1957 


34 


1958 


35 


1959 


36 


1960 


37 


1961 


38 


1962 


39 


1963 


40 


1964 


41 


1965 


42 


1966 


43 


1967 


«4 


1968 


45 


1969 


46 


1970 


47 


1971 


48 


1972 


49 


1973 


50 


1974 


51 


1975 


52 


1976 


53 


1977 


S4 


1978 


55 


1979 


56 


1980 


57 


1981 


58 


1982 


59 


1983 


60 


1984 


61 


1985 


62 


198$ 


63 


1987 


64 



MBM XMCOMS MUM IMCOMB 
■X6B SCHOOL 1 * 44> TUHS 

ORMDwns or f ^iim t 



(3) 



OOLLWt 
ZMCOHX 

oifrnuDRZAZ. 

<5) 



$3,60C 
3,800 
4,000 
4,200 
4,413 
4,703 
4,992 
5,179 
5,365 
5,552 
6,043 
6,534 
6,71S 
7,040 
7,521 
8,197 
9,106 
9,729 
10,410 
10,967 
11,774 
12,707 
13,346 
14,486 
15,133 
16,235 
15,976 
17,448 
18,355 
20,139 
20,964 
21,401 
22,244 
23,027 
23,564 
24,692 



$4,000 
4,300 
4,600 
4,900 
5,218 
5,723 
6,228 
6,470 
6,712 
6,954 
7,630 
8,305 
8,859 
9,283 
10,062 
11,980 
13,488 
14,995 
15,678 
16,262 
17,831 
18,733 
19,745 
21,479 
23,213 
24,818 
25,399 
27,926 
29,029 
31,439 
33,039 
34,084 
36,983 
38,455 
41,092 
43,692 



$400 
500 
600 
700 
805 
1,021 
1,236 
1,291 
1,347 
1,402 
1,587 
1,771 
2,143 
2,243 
2,541 
3,783 
4,382 
5,266 
5,266 
5,295 
6,057 
6,026 
6,399 
6,993 
8,080 
8,583 
9,423 
10,478 
10,674 
11,300 
12,075 
12,683 
14,739 
15,428 
17,528 
19,000 
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&1M8-1977. U««aiDeQ]a%anmalMigKl4S*M7ttnoid.bx;^ 
of ickooloomplftod. rc9l9n.^di^mttmTMi^5US^BAm?^.^o.W. For 
1S7S and 1974, thtdtftamfhnTihIft6B,8«riitP4K^ For 1975, 

1976tftiidl977»tlMdAUti«fti)mTibk4T,S«rIi«P4(^Na^ For 
1968 tbrou^ 1971, th« dtte wtm wpp)kA by bgr Am Castua BumiL 

8 1978-1986. Mean inmii^ aU malta actd 66 • 64 jtm oI4 ^ 
of icbool compUt^ For 1978, tba daU ara from Tabla 60. SariM Na 123. 
For 1979, tha data ara from TaUa 62, Sariaa P-60, No. 129. For 1980. tha dat> ara 
from Tabla 61, Sariaa P-60, No. 1S2. For 1981. 1982 and 1983, tha daU art from 
Tabla 47, Sariaa P-60, Noa. 137, 142 and 146* For 1984, tha data an from TaUt 33, 
Sarita P-60, No. 16L For 1986 and 1986, tha daU ara from Tabla 35, Sariaa P-60, 
Noa. 166 and 169. 

7.0tharjaara. In 1952^ 1967. 196940, and 1962, the Cauua Buroau 
did not publish data on booma hf adueaUoaal lavaL For thaaa yaara, tha data wara 
aatimatad }^ intarpolatiDe or aztrapolatiog ftrmi data for othar ywM. At tha tima 
thii snAlyaii waa preparad, tha final data for 1987 had not baan ralaaaad and Uia 
figuraa wara alao aatimatad. 

For all ^aara, tha maaaura of incoma uaad for coDaga-tdueatad man waa tha 
incoma for all man who had attandad eoUaga for 1 to 4 or mora yoara> For tboM 
without a college education, tha ineome meaauia wu tha inooma for all man who had 
graduated from hi^ achooL Thia aaaumia that 01 bill vataraaa did not all complete 
four yaara of eoUege, but that tha proportion who completed 1, 2> 3, 4 or more yeara 
vmb the tame mm for all man in the aame cohort. Thia income compariaon ia ihown 
in Figure 1 of tha text of tha ana^yria and in Tabla A2. Thaaa dioicea reeulted in the 
minimum income diffenntial battvaen thoea with and without eoOege adueationa. If 
■ome other compariecn ware uaad, euch aa (D the mam ineoma of man with 1-4+ 
yaara of college varaua man with 1-4 yaara of hi|^ aduml or (2) college graduatea 
voTvua hi^ achool graduaiaa, tha aamingi differential b^iiasn eoUaga and non<oIlege 
educated m«n wouid be about oofr-third largR* Chan rqiortad here aa would the 
raaulting eoaUbenafit ratioa. 



TOTAL BENEHTS 

The additional incoma received each jear 01 bill oeneficiariee ia presented 
in column 2 of Table Jk2 The figure for each year ia the product of the number of 
working veterana (column 6 of Table Al) and tha additional bcome earned by each 
eoUege^ucated veteran (column 5 of Table A2). Theee figurea are in nominal or 
currentpyeax dollars. 
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UBLI hit tOCAX. UnPZTS OkZI, 



TSAR 
(1) 



TOTAL ZMCONE DIFrttUDITZAZ. 
ATTRZBUTABL8 tO QZ BZLL 
vCuzT«nt dollars) (19S3 dollura) 



(2) 



(3) 



1952 $850,5S$,600 

1953 $1,059,993,544 

1954 $1,234,436,512 

1955 $1,454,419,756 

1956 $1,675,528,155 

1957 $2,115,430,544 

1958 $2,528,001,834 

1959 $2,669,807,641 

1960 $2,770,570,202 

1961 $2,849,344,952 

1962 $3,248,789,768 

1963 $3,610,296,409 
1J64 $4,366,921,571 

1965 $4,568,647,746 

1966 $5,173,073,795 

1967 $7,697,610,592 

1968 $8,639,662,875 

1969 $10,281,490,837 

1970 $10,081,250,461 

1971 $9,950,474,203 

1972 $11,255,893,808 

1973 $11,099,481,005 

1974 $11,510,642,343 

1975 $12,108,841,033 

1976 $13,860,908,764 

1977 $14,583,153,675 

1978 $12,701,790,741 

1979 $13,783,775,570 

1980 $13,547,92^.837 

1981 $13,747,169,031 

1982 $14,040,528,945 

1983 $14,107,185,469 

1984 $15,930,401,684 

1985 $16,190,293,649 

1986 $17,712,915,890 

1987 $18,838,752,945 



$850,566,600 
$1,038,062,644 
$1,204,732,403 
$1,409,814,274 
$1,580,896,997 
$1,938,007«337 
$2,272,001,648 
$2,347,446,966 
$2,391,616,830 
$2,430,071,971 
$2,721,699,983 
$2,980,593,547 
$3,543,444,932 
$3,644,651,573 
$4,003,141,574 
$5,814,152,681 
$6,243,420,500 
$7,121,613,165 
$6,673,934,804 
$6,293,841,144 
$6,845,125,999 
$6,355,347,995 
$5,965,369,390 
$5,808,971,036 
$6,288,335,605 
$6,209,318,806 
$5,038,140,462 
$5,005,872,458 
$4,442,968,750 
$4,127,147,151 
$3,987,510,230 
$3, 848, $46, 180 
$4,185,230,415 
$4,120,110,570 
$4,401,109,460 
$4,477,159,696 



TOTAl. $311,856,268,388 $147,610,175,766 
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To oehid* fba ioao&w fnmth that oe«md ulUly m th* ncuH of lalbtioii, 
th* aimud figom in oohmm 2 ddltUd to 1962 doOin uiiac tbo Ptnooal 
CoMumptioo DrfUtor tnm tbo NatioMl beooo aad Product AtmmU. Tho 
fwuteinf tmI fiiM no pNMat«S in ocduinB S ol Tibto AS. 

In addition to fteton dlieuMod ibov*. tbo figurat in Tablo A3 ahould probobtj 
bo intorprotod aa tbo nJnimua annual gaioa htm tba lomaaiaat'a 01 biO adueatSon 
aponding: for two roaaona. Ftrat, to tba axtant tbat tba mhia of marginal product 

for aaeb iwoinoa ia dflwaiwd'alopini; tbo abm of 22 Bll^ 
nonssoUan to ooQaga-oduetttad labor pool imuld raduea tba markat irafo fi^ 
odtto^man and ttlaa tha markat «aga for tboaa vitfaout ooUaea aduoatioDa. 
•wftUncalaabaiaffaiiaaL Saeond. it Bkaly tbat tba fniaatiiiant In adoeation of 
World War 0 mtarana bad apiSovBr afEKta tbat xaiaad tba pioductffiigr avon of 
^kaiB wbo nawr attandad eollaco. tbua taiiini tbair «apa aa ««1L Both affada 
ntwM boost ib» obaarrad nagaa of non-eollaga aducatad man lalativa to eoUofio 
•ducatod nan, and thua nndaTitafo tba iaeoma difTfrmtial raauUing from tbo 
iBvastmaat in adueatfam mada undar tha GI bOL 

Thia analyaia alao darivod oatimataa fit tba additional paraonal incoma tazea 
paid to tha Fodoral govammant out of tha odditional inooma racaivad hf vatarana who 
obtaisad poataaoosdaij adueatkuta undar tba GI bilL Tbaaa figuraa aro praaa&tod in 
Tabla A4 In eomputiaf tba additional taxaa, it waa aaaumad that all of tba 
additional faieoma raoMvod bf otdlaga-adueatad Titarana waa taxabla, ainea thia waa 
a not faiooma gain abofo iibat thay would ba^ra aanad with onlj a bigb-aehool 
adueation. Batbar than aatimata margtoal tax rataa for aaeh joar baaad on aibitraiy 
•MumptioBa conearaiog oMiaptioiia, dadudiona and aic h ii hm a, it waa daddad to 
rimplj amaga tax lataa tat aaeh jut ainca tha afaragi rata ahould ba b^ 
tlw ntfgiaal nta. Ita Moraga ratoa vara dbtainad from Joaeph Podman, HfdfiEll 
T« Poller. Fifth Edition (Brooking Inatitution. 1M7), Tabla 'Paraonal Incoma. 
YuaUa Incoma and Individual Inooma Tax. 1947-84.* with tha 1984 tax rato uramad 
to aK>l7 to 198M7. No attmpt waa mada to adimaU otbv taiM paid tha Fadaral 
govommant or taiaa paid Stato and tocal gmanmanla. 

Tb» flguiw ibr tba nd additional incoma and fadnal tnaa wora obtainad by 
multiplying tbo data in Tablaa AS and A4 I7 a Cutor of 0.i fSor rMaona diacusa«l in 
tba taxt of tba analysia. 



COST-BENEFIT ANALYSIS 

For tha banafit-cod analyoia. the only major dau dadsion concamad tho 
appropriato diaeount rato. It waa dadded to uaa 2.5 percent, which ia at tha high end 
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ret. or cockL fxdiml xkomi «ms 

TAIAflLl ARMBOtULI fO CX *ZU> 

(Currut dpllAxa) (1952 4elUra) 

(3) {«) 



TIAA 


ZNCQMB 




(2) 


1152 


25.9% 


1953 


25.7% 


1954 


23.2% 


1955 


23. 1« 


1956 


23.1% 


1957 


23.0% 


1958 


23.0% 


1959 


23.2% 


19S0 


23.0% 


19fil 


23.2% 


1962 


23.0% 


1963 


23.1% 


1964 


20.5% 


1965 


19.4% 


1966 


19.6% 


1967 


20.0% 


1968 


21.7% 


1969 


22.3% 


1970 


20.9% 


1971 


20.6% 


1972 


20.9% 


1973 


21.1% 


1974 


21.6% 


197S 


20.9% 


1976 


21.0% 


1977 


21.8% 


1978 


22.3% 


1979 


23.2% 


1980 


24.0% 


1981 


24.3% 


1982 


22.6% 


1983 


21.1% 


1984 


20.9% 


1985 


20.9% 


1986 


20.9% 


1987 


20.9% 


TOTAL 





$320,296,749 $220,396,749 

$272,41t,341 $266,712,099 

$216,316,951 $271,497,91$ 

$33$, 280,964 $325,667,097 

$397,047,004 $365, 117,206 

$466,549,035 $449,741, $$8 

$5$1,440,422 $522,560,379 

$619,395,373 $544,607,696 

$637,231,146 $550,071, $71 

$661,048,029 $563,776,697 

$747,221,647 $625,990,996 

$833,978,471 $688,517,109 

$895,218,922 $726,406,211 

$•86,317,663 $707,062,405 

$1,013,922,464 $784,615,749 

$1,539,522,118 $1,163,830,536 

$1,874,806,844 $1,354,832,349 

$3,292,772,457 $1,588,164,336 

$2,106,981,346 $1,394,831,474 

$2,049,797,686 $1,296,531,376 

$2,352,481,806 $1,430,631,334 

$2,341,990,492 $1,340,978,437 

$2,486,398,746 $1,288,519,788 

$3,530,747,776 $1,314,074,947 

$2,910,790,840 $1,320,550,477 

$3,179,137,501 $1,353,631,500 

$2,832,499,335 $1,133,505,333 

$3,197,835,933 $1,161,363,410 

$3,251,502,301 $1,066,313,500 

$3,340,634,974 $1,002,896,758 

$3,173,159,542 $901,177,310 

$2,976,616,134 $812,064,344 

$3,339,453,952 $874,713,157 

$3,383,771,373 $861,103,109 

$3,701,999,421 $919,831,877 

$3,937,399,366 $935,726,376 

$67,656,843,012 $32,021,041,378 
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rfth.mii.of- port «Mltot««tr.t« for tUiwWfiKtt 1962 to ^ TU.ijd 

£k UMd to dtoBOMXrt thi torn rfb«dIU to • l««2 
SwT^blA tl». conpMrf to th. piHr«a coit to 
pnMntod in thu tait rf tbt aojilyiii. 
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Representative Scheueh. I am now delighted to introduce mv col 
le^es for any statements they wish to make. ""^ 
StUrif mJ^P'* Snowe the distinguished Representative from the 
o^J^a^fetj^^l'f^^^^^^^^ ^ ^veri^r 

OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE SNOWE 
Representative Snowe. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

voui^jfpfJ ; "^^^ ^ opportunity to commend you for 

your dedicat on and commitment to holding a series of hearing on 
this very critical issue. It is obvious that a Sy to our Natfon's 
strong economic future will be a well-trained and a wSl^Si 
^''T- J? eoal. it is imperative that weTxmSe 

closely all obstacl^ in the path of the ne<^ry preimration 

It pleases ni3 today to see two of our former cdl^^here the 
Honorable John Brademas and the Governor of thelS^^ of Maine 
I think we are privi eged to hear the testimony from Mr BradJ 

^1f;« ^ «P«ak to a number of tht 

issues that this subcommittee will be addre^ing 

I am also pleased that the Governor of the State of Maine is here 

ciation ot tstate Colleges and Universities for its effectiveness in ad 
&5 f?^ to Postsecondaiy education. M^ine w^T^ifi^aUy 
r^^htf V^^ development of a telecommunications pS^am to 
X«t?on ni^^ residents, its financial commitment to wSie? 
education, and the commitment of both the Governor and the l-Sis^ 
lature. as well as the Maine ASPIRE program toinvX ixrth §he 
busing and the education community in increa^ii^^ thrpSs^d 
aspirations of Maine's high school students. ^ 
I think this commitment is especially imnortant for mir Qfotr. «« 

Z^d^y'^Si' « -ork force with 

St^; n^M^^^ 5''''. ^ ^- Many of our students in the 
,w> S ^^""u ^""^ '•^"'^ ^^^^ of cost. Even with nublic 

rJie r^^f%r'^^' '"^^ ^ approximately So dear- 

ly the scope of this discussion and hearing is to analyze fin^ciaJ 
assistance, including savings plans. analyze imancial 

^^^r T'^.*'*' edu^^^^o"^' spectrum, we recognize the 
JfTiculty in developing preschool education for many of the at-risk 

^tlTu- '^"/^^^ 5 of educaTo^are So fm^r 

tent to our youngster and to the future of this country &oK^t 
18 the low-incpme students who are denied this accei 
pnLf^.™""^!}'^ y**"' .M^- Chairman, for focusing entirely on these 

Thank you. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAMS 

derstand that there is ad'^^JjCw^l we educate ourselves. 
'*rS°d^»S.rar^ci^tl' STost if not a.l of you. 

"•^STfederal Gover„!rJLl^«^&Wcri"S 

1 1?'^3tSYo'?^?Sace1 tte SSid "quality." We 

the United Statra. *ou toi nuuw i governments, and 

have Pn'^y.^'^S^^^J^'i^^^^^^^^fhaee Americans 
even below that, at the school J^"? '?S!J'statsa ilwt ate pri- 

S'yr ^.1^^^-""^ ^rfe^tion such a. 

another entitfan«rt may »»» .Kfg^J^^™ toe Ai^rican 

Ec'l^'c.tSWeSSlTS'd'Sve^eggl^^^^^^^^ - 

WSe^»r;^^'iT-^9 ''^^^^^^^ ^ 
another entitlement, this one being Pe^lP™«?j^i^ Congress 

. "^^^'TiJISj^tl^Jt'^l'^l^nS thrwttS todSTf 
to achieve njin thelrpreSared statements, to com- 

try as well. 

his open. 

i,|iSmT„t'rpia^Tth^& Without objection, it 

^ ^he witten opening statement follows:] 
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WRITTEN OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR D'AMATO 

MR. CHAIRMAN, IT 6I7ES M5 GREAT PLEASURE TO WELCOME SUCH 
A D STIN6UISHBU PANEL OF WITNESSES TO TODAY'S JOINT ECONOMIC 
COBfNITTEB HEARING. I LOOK FORWARD TO A SPIRITED EXCHANGE OF 
IDEAS ON HOW TO IMPROVE ACCESS TO PRESCHOOL AND POST-SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 

I WOULD LIKE TO COMMEND THE CHAIRMAN OF THIS 
SUBCOMMITTEE, MY GOOD FRIEND CONGRESSMAN SCHBUER, FOR 
CONVENING HEARINGS ON THIS URGENT AND TIMELY SUBJECT. 

TODAY MARKS THE RELEASE OF A REPORT OUTLINING THE 
FINDINGS OF THIS SUBCOMMITTEE'S HEARINGS ON ''COMPETITIVENESS 
AND QUALITY OF THE AMERICAN WORK FORCE." THE EDUCATION 
DEFICIT TAKES AN IN-DEPTH LOOK AT WAYS TO REVAMP OL^ "EDUCATION 
SYSTEM TO MEET THE WORKFORCE NEEDS OF THE 2 1ST CENTURA . AS WE 
KNOW, TODAY'S FIRST GRADERS WILL BE THE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING 
CLASS OF THE YEAR 2000. 

A LITERATE, SKILLED WORK FORCE IS ESSENTIAL TO 
MAINTAINING OUR NATION'S COMPETITIVE EDGE IN AN INCREASINGLY 
GLOBAL MARKETPLACE. THE EDUCATION DEFICIT HIGHLIGHTS THE 
RECURRING THEMES HEARD FROM THE MORE THAN 50 WITNESSES AT 
THESE HEARINGS t 
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WB SHOULD CONSIDER LENGTHBNING THB SCHOOL DAY, SCHOOL 
WBSK, AND SCHOOL YBAR* 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS SHOULD BB USED FOR COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 
SUCH AS ADULT LITERACY COURSES AND COUNSELING. 

MORE EMPHASIS SHOULD BB PLACED ON THB SKILLS NEEDED IN 
THB WORK PORCBt PROBLBM-SOLVIKG, REASONING, THB "HIGHER 
ORDER* SKILLS. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SHOULD BB UPDATED TO MEET CURRENT 
AND PROJECTED DEMANDS. 

THE ROLE OF TEACHERS MUST BB RE-EXAMINED. TEACHERS MUST 
BE WELL-PAID AND INVOLVED IN MORE DECISION-MAKING. 

WB MUST FOCUS ON RETRAINING THE CURRENT WORK FORCE AND 
UPGRADING SKILLS. 

WB MUST NOT OVERLOOK THE CHANGING CHARACTERISTICS OK 
TOMORROW'S LABOR MARKET. AS THB SUPPLY OF YOUNG WORKERS 
SHRINKS. THB MAJORITY OF JOBS WILL REQUIRE HIGHER LEVELS 
OP EDUCATION. 



IN ADDITION, THB REPORT EMPHASIZES PROVIDING BROADER 
ACCESS TO BOTH PRESCHOOL AND POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION — THE 
THBMB OF TODAY'S HEARING. 



37. 
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JU.VLITY PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS ARE PARTICULARLY VITAL FOR . 
DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN. THESE CHILDREN, OFTEN LABELED 
"AT-RISK" DUE TO THE STRESSES ASSOCIATED WITH POVERTY, PACE 
SEEHINGLY INSURMOUNTABLE OBSTACLES FROM THE START AND THEIR 
NUMBERS ARE INCREASING DRAMATICALLY. BETWEEN X978 AND 1986 
THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN LIVING IN POVERTY INCREASED FROM 16% TO 
20%. DURING ROUGHLY THE SAMS PERIOD, THE SHARE OF CHILDREN 
UNDER AGE 6 LIVING XN SINGLE PARENT HOUSEHOLDS INCREASED FROM 
17% TO 22%» 

OUR EXPERIENCE WITH PROGRAMS SUCH AS HEAD START AND 
CHAPTER 1 HAS SHOWN THAT EARLY INTERVENTION PROGRAMS CAN 
PROVIDE THESE ''AT-RISK- KIDS WITH THE COMPETITIVE EDGE THEY 
NEED TO SUCCEED — LEADING TO IMPROVED CHANCES FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATION, COLLEGE ADMISSION, AND PRODUCTIVE EMPLOYMENT. 

UNFORTUNATELY, THESE PROGRAMS REACH ONLY A FRACTION OF 
THE CHILDREN THEY ARE INTENDED TO SERVE. HEAD START, WHICH 
ENROLLS APPROXIMATELY 440,000 CHILDREN NATIONALLY (30,000 IN 
NEW YORK), CURRENTLY SERVES LESS THAN ONE OUT OF FIVE ELIGIBLE 
CHILDREN. AT THE SAME TIME, CHAPTER I SERVICES REACH ONLY 
ABOUT HALF OF ALL EIiIGIBLE CHILDREN. 

IT IS CLEAR THAT WE CAN DO A MUCH BETTER JOB OF PROVIDING 
EARLY EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE TO THOSE WHO NEED IT MOST, I AM 
ENCOURAGED BY THE RECENT ENACTMENT OF PROGRAMS SUCH AS EVEN 
START AND THE SCHOOL DROPOUT DEMONSTRATION ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
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1988* TH85B TWO PROGRAMS — AUTH0RI2BD UMD8H THS 
RAIIRINS/STAProRD ACT WILL VITALLY AUGMBHT OUR EFFORTS TO 
ASSIST THB OISADVANTAGSD. 

I AM ALSO BNCOORAGBD BY RECENT EVIDBNCB — HIGHLIGHTED IN 
JIM MURPHY'S TESTIMONY — OF GROWING CORPORATE SUPPORT OF 
BARLY EDUCATION PROGRAMS. THESE EFFORTS MUST BE FURTHER 
BNCOURAGBD. WHEN COMBINED WITH A STRONG FEDERAL CQMMXTMBNT TO 
HEAD START AND CHAPTER 1, THEY HOLD THB PRQMISB OF VASTLY 
IMPROVING ACCESS TO PRESCHOOL EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN 
CHILDREN. 

SEVERAL RECENT TRENDS DEMAND THAT WE ALSO FOCUS OUR 
ATTENTION ON IMPROVING ACCESS TO POSTSBCONDARY EDUCATION. 
ONE SUCH TREND IS THB GROWTH OF JOBS REQUIRING MORB SKILLS AND 
MORE EDUCATION. THE DBPARmBNT OF LABOR ESTIMATES THAT WELL 
OVER HALF OF ALL JOBS CRBATBD BBTWBBN NOW AND THB YEAR 2000 
WILL REQUIRE EDUCATION BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL. 

AT THE SAME TIME, WE ARE WITNESSING AN ALARMING DECLINE 
IN THE ENROLLMENT OF MINORITIES IN OUR NATION'S COLLEGES. 
ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS BUREAU, THB PERCENTAGE OF 18-24 YEAR 
OLD BLACK HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES ENROLLED IN COLLEGE HAS 
DECLINED 15% SINCE 1976, WHILE HISPANIC ENROLLMENT HAS 
DECLINED 18%. RBTENTION RATES ARB ALSO ON THE DBCLINB, WITH 
LESS THAN 20% OF MINORITY STUDENTS WHO ENTER COLLEGE REMAINING 
THROUGH THE FOURTH YEAR. 
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IP OUR SC0N0H7 IS TO AVOID A CRIPPLIH6 SKORTAGS OF 
QUALIFIED LABOR IN THE C0HIM6 OBCADBS, WB HUST STRIVB TO MAKB 
HI6HBR SOUCATION KORB ACCSSSlBLB FOR ALL T0UN6 PBOPLK. TO DO 
THIS WB HUST MAINTAIN OUR COMMI'nCBMT TO PROVBN FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS PARTICULARLY PELL GRANTS AND STAFFORD 
LOANS. WB MUST ALSO BXPLORB ALTBRNATIVB MBTHODS OF FINANCING 
POSTSECONDARY BDUCATION. 

I AM^ ESPECIALLY INTBRBSTBO IN SUCH INNOVATIVE PROPOSALS 
AS CUNY'S NBHEHIAH II PROGRAM. I LOOK FORWARD TO HEARING HOW 
THI S PROGRAM HAS I NVOLVBD THE BANKING AND EDUCATIONAL 
COMHXmiTIBS IN AN EFFORT TO MOTIVATE DISADVANTAGED SCHOOL«*AGE 
YOUTH THROUGH THE PROMISE OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION. IN 
ADDITION, I HOPE TO LEARN HOW THIS AND SIMILAR PROGRAMS HAY BE 
REPLICATED IN COMMUNITIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 

DURING THESE HEARINGS, WE WILL EXPLORE WAYS TO PROVIDE 
APPROPRIATE EDUCATION FOR TOMORROW'S GENERATION. I LOOK 
FORWARD TO HEARING THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF OUR WITNESSES. 
INVESTING IN OUR HUMAN CAPITAL WILL REAP RICH REWARDS IN TERMS 
OF ECONOMIC STRENGTH AND THE ENRICHED LIVES OF OUR CITIZENS. 

THANK YOU, MR. CHAIRMAN. 
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Representative Schsuer. I am now pnvileged to welcome our dia- 
tinguished witnesses* The first witness is particularly welcome 
since he was a driving force in Congr^ for over two decades and 
had a hand in producing virtually every single major education bill 
of that era 

Former Congressman John Brademas, now president of New 
York University, has come to be recognized as one of the outstand- 
ingly thoughtful and creative university presidents in our country. 

He serv^i 11 terms in the House of Representatives, the last 4 as 
m^ority whip» the third ranking leadership position. 

I understand from this morning's papers that they are consider- 
ing giving $40,000 additional salary to members of the leadership. 
John, it's a shame that you couldn't have hung on. 

Mr. Braoemas. A salutary development. 

Representative Scheuer. As a member of the Education and 
Labor Committee he was involved in virtually every piece of legis- 
lation that was passed from 1968 to 1980 and he was especially con- 
cerned with student aid, library, the handicapped, and museums. 

I remember working with him long and hard over a period of 
many years on a substantial program for child care. It didn't 
happen then, John, and it hasn't really happened yet. That's a 
m£ijor piece of unfinished business. 

We couldn't be more pleased to have this protean figure with us 
this morning, with his vast experience on both private sector edu- 
cation leadership and the legislative education leadership. We are 
delighted to have you. Please take such time as you may need. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN BRADEMAS, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK 

UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Braoemas. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. Let me ask unanimous consent that my 
prepared statement be printed in the record. 

Representative Scheuer. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, Bradbmas. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for your 
very generous remarks. 

I want to congratulate you, my old and valued friend and col- 
league, long an imaginative and creative legislator, now represent- 
ing the State and city where I live, as well to salute my other 
former colleagues. Congressman Pat Williams, who ably chairs the 
subcommittee on which I served all miy years in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and my friend Olympia Snowe, who shares with me a 
Hellenic ancestry and therefore a deep commitment to education. 

I am honored to appear before you and with such distinguished 
witnesses as will be following. 

It is, of course, a particular pleasure for me to be here because, 
as you know, I served as a Member of Congress for 22 years. I 
regard that service as one of the most gratifying periods of my life, 
and I continue to take great pride in having made some contribu- 
tion during that time to shaping the policies of our National Gov* 
emment in support of education, the arts and other areas of Amer- 
ican life. 

For over 7 Vz years, I have had the privilege of serving as presi- 
dent of New York University, one of the foremost urban universi- 
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ties in the Nation. With some 47»000 students in 14 schools, colleges 
and divisions and an annual operating budget of $900 million, it is 
the largest private university in the world. I must tell you that as 
a result of my experience on the campus, I am even more con- 
vinced of the wisdom of the judgments that you and my other col- 
leagues in Congress and I made over the last generation in forging 
policies to assist the colleges and universities of our country and 
the students who attend them. 

You will also not be surprised to learn that I have not lost mv 
concern about questions of public policy. I have sat on special task 
forces and study groups that have investigated a range of issues— 
currently, for example, the National Commission on the Public 
Service, chaired by Paul Volcker; the Carnegie Commission on Sci« 
ence. Technology and Government; and the Consultant Panel to 
the Comptroller General of the United States. 

Moreover— something I could not do as a Member of Congress— I 
now also sit on several corporate and foundation boards, including 
Governor Cuomo's New York State Council on Fiscal and Economic 
Priorities, which I chair. 

So I come before you today as one who wears several hats: that 
of a former Member of Congress; president of a major private uni- 
versity; and one who now devotes some attention to matters of 
public policy. 

You have asked me to testify on national programs for education, 
particularly higher education, and the relationship between an in- 
vestment in education and the country's future. Let me begin by 
discussing the changing role of the Federal Government in educa- 
tion and the pattern of commitments made by past Presidents and 
Congresses. 

For as we meet at the close of 1988 and prepare for the swearing 
in of a new President and a new Congress, we should keep in mind 
that the current structure of Federal contribution to our schools, 
colleges, and universities represents the deliberate and thoughtful 
work over the past three decades of both chief executives and legis- 
lators. 

Then I want to outline some of the major challenges facing the 
country that higher education can help meet. 

I want to also comment on policies of the departing national ad- 
ministration, ar.d speak particularly of the ongoing issue of assur- 
ing access to higher education. Then I want to weigh the prospects 
for improvement with a new President and Congress. 

I shall conclude by making a bold outline of an agenda for con- 
sideration by President Bush and the 101st Congress to ensure that 
Americans colleges and universities are prepared for the Nation's 
needs of the 21st century. 

THE FEDERAL ROLE IN EDUCATION 

As you all know, the National Government has been involved in 
education in one way or another for a century and a half with Fed- 
ere ' initiatives adapting to the changing demands of an expanding 
society. The benchmarks of that evolution are well-known: 

As early as 1787, Congress, through the Northwest Ordinance, 
reserved land for public schools. 
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Nearly a century later, the Morrill Act made possible the estab- 
lishment of land-grant college and universiti^. 

The GI bill of World War one of the most sweepmg Federal 
aid programs for education ever enacted, afforded millions of re* 
turning veterans, including me, the means to go to collie. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 provided Federal 
funds for improving the teaching of mathematics, science, and for- 
eign languages. 

Each era has produced its own stimulus and rationale for the use 
of Federal tax dollars to help education. The movement toward 
land-grant colleges in the 1860 a took place in the context of Ameri- 
ca's entrance into the industrial age and the necessity to prepare 
students in the sciences, mechanical arts, agricultursd, and other 
skills essential to that time. The GI bill arose from a sense of na- 
tional obligation to our returning soldiers. 

In 1958 the justification for an expanded Federal role in educa- 
tion came with the Soviet launching of Sputnik. With the passage 
of the National Defense Education Act, a new Federal purpose in 
education was articulated: 

The national intereeit requires * * * that the Federal Government give a^iaifitance 
to education for programs which are important to our national defense. 

I entered Congress the year following enactment of the NDEA, 
sought and won assignment to the Committee on Eaucation and 
Lalx)r, and remained on the committee throughout my service in 
Congress. 

Federal activities in education expanded significantly during 
that time, and I took part in the process. 

FOUR COMMrrMENTS 

Here briefly, during my years in Congress, is what we in Wash- 
ington sought to accomplish. 

First, we made— and when I say "we," I include Presidents, Sen- 
ators, and Representatives of both parties— a commitment that 
education be accessible to those likely to be excluded. 

Obviously, I cite here the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 which for the first time provided substantial Federal 
funds to grade schools and high schools. In addition, there were 
Head Start, the Job Corps, the Neirhborhood Youth Corps, Upward 
Bound, and all the other components of the War on Poverty. We 
also created vocational education and manpower training programs 
as well as a measure on which I labored long, the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act. 

To assure talented but needy young men and women a chance 
for a college education, Presidents of both parties— Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, Johnson, Nixon, Ford, and Carter— as well as Democrats 
and Republicans in Congress, put in place — from the National De- 
fense Eaucation Act through a series of higher education laws— a 
fabric of grants, loans, and work-study jobs. 

We made a second commitment during my time in Washington— 
to assist our institutions of culture. The milestones on this path in- 
cluded the National Endowment for the Arts and Humanities as 
well as programs to help public libraries and museums— all meas- 
ures that I championed. 
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There was a third commitment — to strengthen international 
studies at our colleges and universities. Here I cite the Internation- 
al Education Act of 1966 and other efforts to encourage teaching 
and learning about the peoples and cultures of the r^t of the 
world, 

A fourth commitment was to research. Support from the Nation* 
al Government has been crucial in enhancing our imderstanding of 
ourselves and our universe through^ among other entities, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the National Institutes of Health, and 
the National Institute of Education. 

These then were the four commitments when I was on Capitol 
Hill that guided and informed our actions as lawmakers for educa- 
tion. 

SCHOLARSHIP AND NATIONAL CHALLENGES 

In the years since I left Washington, DC, for Washington Square, 
there has appeared a flood of stucUes and reports that have under- 
scored the close conrection between education and the country's 
future. 

There is rising recognition on the part of the people of the 
United States that what we as a nation do — or fail to do — to sup- 
port education will in large part determine America's well-being 
till the end of this century and into the next one. 

Here I note that last year I served on the Commission on Nation- 
al Challenges in Higher Education, sponsored by the American 
Council on Education and chaired by William Friday, president- 
emeritus of the University of North Carolina. I know that Robert 
Atwell, the president of ACE, will be testifying before this subcom- 
mittee tomorrow. Last December, the 33-member commission, com- 
posed of college and university presidents and business and labor 
leaders, issued a "Memorandum to the 4l8t President of the United 
States.** 

Our commission urged the next President to place the problems 
and perspectives of higher education in the context o^ the formida- 
ble challenges confronting the Nation. 

My colleagues and I spoke of five challenges that we believe the 
United States will face and that our colleges and universities can 
help our newly elected leaders meet. 

As I enumerate the challenges highlighted by the ACE Commis- 
sion, I shall also mention some other studies before and since that 
reinforce our flndings. 

STRENGTHENING INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

First, our commission said, we must educate Americans for an 
increasingly interdependent world. To conduct effective foreign, 
economic, and defense policies, the 41st President and the new Con- 
gress must turn for knowledge and expertise to our institutions of 
higher learning. 

Indeed, the people of the United States, in whose hands, for 
better or worse, lies much of the responsibility for building a peace- 
ful and stable world, must do a far better job than they have been 
doing of learning about other cultures, countries, and languages. 
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In 1979, a Commission on Foreign Language and International 
Studies, appointed by Presdient Carter, described our "scandalous 
incompetence'' in the United States in foreign languages and de- 
clared itself "profoundly alarmed'* by its inquiry. 

Nearly a decade after the 1979 report, the news is not much 
better. In a poll conducted last summer by the National Geograph- 
ic Society of 11,000 people in nine countries about their knowledge 
of basic facts of geography and world affairs, Americans ranked in 
the bottom third. 

Some of the disheartening findings: 

Half the adult Americans could not identify Nicaragua as the 
country where the Contras and Sandinistas are fighting; 
More than half could not find Japan on a map; and 
A third of the Americans polled could not name a single member 
of NATO. 

HEVITAUZING THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 

A second challenge for the new President, our commission said, 
is that in an increasingly competitive world, we must revitalize the 
American economy. A critical determinant of our economic health 
in the remainder of this century and beyond will be our colleges 
and universities. As mayor sources of discovenr, innovation, and in- 
vention, they can contribute significantly to the renewal of our ad- 
vanced, technology-based economy. 

But the need among others for enhanced investment to upgrade 
and replace outmoded facilities and equipment— the laboratories, 
libraries and classrooms that constitute the infrastructure of the 
academic enterprise — will require substantial public funds. 

A panel of the White House Science CouncU, cochaired by David 
Packard, chairman of Hewlett-Packard and former Secretary of De- 
fense, and Professor Allan Bromley of Yale, deplores the deteriora- 
tion of facilities and obsolescence of equipment. The needs in this 
area are staggering—some estimates run as high as $70 billion. 

Indeed, more and more voices are urging renewed attention to 
education, research and development as essential to restoring 
America's economic position in the world. Among the most promi- 
nent of those making this case are the panel of the White House 
Science Council I have just mentioned; the Cuomo Commission on 
Trade and Competitiveness; Erich Bloch, director of the National 
Science Foundation; both the Congressional Caucus on Competitive- 
ness and the Council "n Competitiveness; and the National Gover- 
nors Association. 

EXPANLUNG EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNrFY 

A third challenge for President B^iah and the Nation, according 
to our commission: We must expan d educational opportunity. Per- 
sistent unemployment in some areas and a rapidly growing under- 
class require that we open the doors to learning at every level. 

But a recent report from the American Council on Education and 
the Education Commission of the States warns of an ominous 
trend— a decline in minority participation in higher education at 
all levels. As the report says, "During the same period when the 
pool of minority high school graduates was becoming bigger and 
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better than ever, minority colleffe attendance rates fell and have 
remained disproportionately low. 

Although enrollment of black students in American colleges and 
universities rose during the 1970*s; between 1980 and 1984, it 
dropped by more than 3 percent. In like fashion, although the 
number of young Hispanics of college age in the United States 
grew by 62 percent over the past decade, the number enrolled in 
colleges and universities increased by only 43 percent. 

Moreover, the number of black men earning doctorates fell by 
nearly 27 percent in the past 10 years with fewer of them studying 
medicine, dentistry, business, and law. During that same period, 
only 2.1 percent of all doctorates granted in the United States were 
awarded to Hispanics. In certain fields, minorities have become vir- 
tually nonexistent. For example, in all of 1986, only one black re- 
ceived a doctorate in computer science. 



Fourth, our ACE Commission said, we must address human 
needs and the quality of life. Although there is no single set of 
remedies for such tough problems as poverty, homelessness, envi- 
ronmental jpollution, and poor health care, finding solutions re- 
quires new knowledge and research. 

Unfortunately, as public officials have increased the proportion 
of Federal research funds for defense— military research now ac- 
counts for two-thirds of Federal R&D funds— they have scaled back 
support of social science research directed at such problems as 
housing, unemployment, adult literacy, and poverty. In conse- 
quence, we know much less today than we should about these per- 
sistent national concerns. 

Government support for the arts and humanities has also, in 
recent years, been accorded a lower priority, weakening their ca- 
pacity to make their indispensable contributions to the quality of 
our civilization. 

RESTORING RESPECT FOR VALUES AND ETHICAL BEHAVIOR 

And finally, our ACE Commission said, we must restore respect 
for fundamental values and ethical behavior. Colleges and universi- 
ties can help, for example, by offering courses that deal with moral 
reasoning and ethics as well as by making institutional decisions in 
fair-minded and honorable fashion. And college leaders can encour- 
age student participation in community service activities. 

Here I should mention Campus Compact, a coalition of college 
and university presidents who strive to create public service oppor- 
tunities for their students. An idea supported by Campus Compact 
is the establishment of a voluntary national service corps. Under 
legislation introduced last year by Senator Claiborne Pell, students 
would receive Federal financial aid in exchange for community 
service. 

We must all be disturbed that the annual surveys of freshmen by 
Alexander Astin of UCLA indicate a 16-year decline in altruism 
and concern for others. In light of these findings, all of us who lead 
colleges and universities should urge our students to help the 
hungry, homeless, and disadvantaged. 
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What our commission was saying, in brief, is that in order to 
overcome its problems and take advantage of its opportunities, the 
United States depends in fundamental ways on educated men and 
women and the ideas and skills they generate. The vitality of the 
United States is, we insisted, directly linked to the character and 
qu£dity of our institutions of higher learning and of the teaching 
and scholarship that take place there. 

Now, I have asserted that a healthy system of colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States is essential to meeting Uxe problems 
and opportunities of the next decade and next century. 

And I have looked at five spheres of activity where the modern 
university seems particularly influential in its impact on society. 

If institutions of higher learning are to fulfill their responsibil- 
ities, a vigorous response is required not only from our colleges and 
universities, but also from foundations, corporations, and individ- 
ual benefactors and from local, State, and Federal governments. 

In other words, as we look to the 21st century, it is imperative 
that we renew, that we reinvigorate, the traditional partnership 
that has supported higher education in the United States. 

THE R£AOAN RECORD 

I use the words '*renew" and "reinvigorate" for as most of you 
know, the Government-university partnership at the Federal level 
has been unraveling in recent years. Indeed, at a time when more 
and more Americans have come to believe that we need all the 
education we can get, the administration of President Reagan has 
year after year attempted to reduce support to our schools, col- 
leges, and universities. 

Let me talk about just one area of the Federal education 
budget — student aid* As one of the architects of the Federal stu- 
dent assistance programs, I am proud that they have made an es- 
sential contribution to enhancing access to higher education for 
millions of Americans. 

In 15 years of existence. Pell grants— the largest grant pro- 
gram—have helped some 28 million students go to college. In the 
1987-88 academic year, more than 2.8 million students received 
Pell grants, each averaging $1,306. 

Guaranteed Student Loans, the biggest of the academic loan pro- 
grams, have aided over 30 million students since 1966. In 1987-88, 
the GSL program, which provides a Federal subsidy and insurance 
for loans to students by banks and credit unions, dispensed more 
than $8 billion in loans to 3.5 million students. 

Despite these and other student financial assistance programs, 
we have seen over the last decade the reemergence of barriers to 
equalizing educational opportunity. Too little Federal money for 
the student aid program has been the biggest obstacle. To cite the 
most glaring example, Ronald Reagan's budget for fiscal year 1988 
would have slashed student assistance by an astonishing 45 percent 
below the amount Congress voted for fiscal 1987. 

Moreover, in recent years, the Reagan administration has at- 
tempted to shift more student assistance from grants to loans as 
the primary means of providing financial aid. Loans now represent 
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more than half the total student aid that college and university 
students receive. 

One consequence of the increased use of loans has been a rapid 
rh^ in the default rate. The growth in the volume of loans and the 
recent jump in the rate of defaults threaten increased funds for 
Federal student assistance programs. 

Another result of the shift from grants to loans, some analysts 
believe, is that this policy is discouraging low-income and minority 
students from going to college. 

Add to this concern another. I speak of the real damege to our 
colleges and universities contained in several provisions of the Tax 
Reform Act of 1986. 

First, the legislation taxes scholarships and fellowships to the 
extent that students do not use the stipends for tuition and equip- 
ment—a particular hardship for graduate students in paying for 
room and board. Second, deductions for interest on student loans 
are phased out — another cost increase for students. 

Tliird^ the legislation mandates a $150 million ceiling per institu- 
tion on access to tax-exempt financing by private but not public 
colleges and universities. And finally, the law threatens giving to 
higher education by eliminating the charitable deduction for non- 
itemizers and by imposing a minimum tax on gifts of appreciated 
property. 

Moreover, the Technical Corrections Tax bill just signed into law 
contains further onerous provisions. 

One would change the tax treatment of employee educational as- 
sistance which allows employers to pay for certain educational ex- 
penses of their employees without the employees being taxed on 
these benefits. The new bill taxes tuition for graduate students who 
are not teaching or research assistants. 

Another provision would permit imposition of an upfront, one- 
time tax on faculty buyout agreements, changing current law 
which taxes faculty members over the period of the payout. The 
consequence will be both a higher tax burden for faculty and much 
greater difficulty for colleges and universities negotiating retire- 
ment agreements with them. 

Overall, Mr. Chairman, the cumulative effect of these tax laws is 
a serious loss for higher education at a time when we should be 
giving greater support to our colleges and universities. 

A STRAINED PARTNERSHIP 

Beyond budgets and tax laws, one of the most troubling dimen- 
sions of the present administration's posture toward higher educa- 
tion has been its rhetoric. I need not remind you, for example, of 
the charges leveled by former Secretary of Education William J. 
Bennett, who attacked colleges and universities— and their stu- 
dents—for a wide range of alleged failures. 

Now as I have indicated, the combination of, on the one hand, 
contracting budgets, destructive tax policies and divisive r letoric 
with, on the other, escalating needs has produced serious points of 
friction in the Government-university relationship. 

Let me here simply list some symptoms of the strain: 
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More and more students now borrow to meet their college costs 
and will graduate as members of a new debtor generation. 

Financial aid cuts constrain student choice and threaten to 
create a two-tier system of higher education with private colleges 
for the rich and public ones for everyone else. 

Universities, desperate for funds for science facilities, go directly 
to Congress^ bypassing merit*based peer review. 

Competition for dollars pits independent institutions of higher 
learning against public ones, collies and universities from one 
region of the country against those from another, and postsecond- 
ary education against grade schools and high schools. 

Federal officials pour out provocative statements, studies, and 
schemes that shake public confidence in higher education while 
colleges and universities, on the defensive, marshal lobbyists, 
public relations specialists, and polling experts to help polish their 

tarnished image. ^ ^ . j . 

That the Government-university partnership has deteriorated, in 
my view, is especially damaging to colleges, universities, and their 
students and faculty. But I believe that this erosion also does grave 
harm to the country as a whole. ^ . 

For if current Federal policies represent a senous loss for higher 
education, they also endanger achieving those national goals that 
our colleges and universities so clearly serve— a stronger economy, 
an effective foreign policy, a more secure America, a healthier and 
better educated people. 

BIPARTISAN TRADITION 

Here let me reiterate a fundamental fact about Federal support 
for learning and research over the last generation. It has always 
been bipartisan. The battle of recent years over appropriate poli- 
cies toward higher education has not been between Democrats and 
Republicans. Rather the struggle has been between, on the one 
hand, the bipartisan tradition of l^islators. Presidents and other 
public officials of both parties who have worked together to 
strengthen our colleges and universities, and, on the other, a 
narrow, ideological view that would undermine them. 

Fortunately, both Republicans and Democrats in Congress have 
joined to prevent the most destructive of the present administra- 
tion's assaults on higher education. Support for education on Cap- 
itol Hill, 1 am very glad to say, has continued to be bipartisan. 

PREINAUGURATION REFLECTIONS 

Because I speak to you during the transition to a new Presiden- 
cy, I want to make a few observations about the prospects for 
higher education under the administration of George Bush. 

1 think it highly significant that repeatedly on the campaign 
trail President-elect Bush said he wanted to be an "education 
President/* and that he promised to continue programs for educa- 
tion Mr. Reagan repeatedly attempted to reduce. 

Indeed, Mr. Bush made the following pledge: "1 can say un- 
equivocally that I will not support any further cuts in total Federal 
funding for education. We can spend more wisely, but we must not 
spend less.'' 
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The Bush position papers called for increased support for early 
childhood education; more funds for school reform experiments; im- 
pro^ teaching and magnet schools; and a new college savings pro- 

During the late months of the Presidential campaign. Mr 
Reagan chroe as Secretary of Education to replace the departing 
Secretary William Bennett— an outspoken enemy of many^orS 
to supiwrt education— a person with views decidedly more sympa- 
theticj^uro F. Cavazos. the first Hispanic-American to serve in 
any n^idential Cabmet, is himself a former university president 
In a clear departure from his predecessor, Secretary Cavazos has 
both voiced his concern about student financial aid and the educa- 
tion of minorities as well as, believe it or not, expressed admiration 
for university presidents. 

Moreover, Mr. Bush declared that he would urge his Secretary of 
Mucation to work with teachers, admuiistrators, and college pr^si- 
dents— the ^Toups Mr. Bennett enthusiastically attacked. And, as 
we know, the President-elect has announced his intention to con- 
tmue Secretary Cavazos in his present office. 

These are, of course, encouraging developments for higher educa- 
tion in this country, at least with respect to the policy of the Feder- 
al Oovernment. Now the new President must deliver on his prom- 



♦u ^ J? 5?"?°^^®^ ^^^^^^ Member of Congress, I take 

the liberty of offering this advice to my former colleague in the 
House of Representatives who will next month occupy the White 
House. Mr. Bush has said he wants to be an "education President" 
and has signaled a desire to work in harmony with a Congress con- 
trolled m both bodies by Democrats. What better way to accom- 
plish these two goals than to present to the lawmakers on Capitol 
Hill alter Inauguration Day a creative and substantive proposal for 
strengthening American education? 

Because the opportunities for confiict between a White House 
controlled by one party and a Congress controlled by the other will 
1 «5**Ty'xJ f?^^®^!^*'?^ ^ ^ obvious that a President who seeks to 
lead the Nation effectively must look for ways to forge constructive 
relationships with Capitol Hill. ^ i-onsiruciive 

In my iudgment— and I speak as a Democratic legislator who 
worked closely with Republicans in this place for over two dec- 
ades-education 18 the perfect issue for a Republican President to 
use as a bridge to a Democratic House and Senate. And I believe 
that President Bush, for the reasons I have assigned, has a splen- 
did opportunity m offering his program for education, to rebuild 
the historic tradition of bipartisan support for teaching and learn- 
ing m our country. 

bo, Mr. President-elect, I modestly but most sincerely urge that 
you extend an ohve branch to Congress in the form of ^rious, 
solid, imaginative proposals to serve the schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities of our nation and the students who attend them. 



AGENDA PGR ACnON 
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our colleges and universities to piwluce new knowledge and pre- 
pare ftiture generations of scholars and scientists. If we fail to exer- 
cise leadership in education, we jeopardize all these dimensions of 
our national life. , , .... 

Nor are colleges and universities the only arena to which we 
must direct our attention and resources. Upgrading the skills of 
the American work force will demand concerted action across a 
range of educational fronts, from improved preschool programs to 
reform of our public schools tf> adult literacy and worker retram- 

*"fn light of the concerns of this subcommittee and of my position 
as a university president, I shall, in concluding my testimomr, con- 
centrate for the most part on the responsibilities of the Federal 
Government toward higher education. 

If the Nation's colleges and universities are to effectively help 
prepare America for the competitive challenges of the coming dec- 
ades, we must, I believe, take several actions. I draw this ^enda, 
Mr. Chairman, in large measure from the report of the ACE Com- 
mission on National Challenges in Higher Education. To reiterate, 
I was an active member of the commission. 

1. We must educate Americans for an increasingly interdependent 

As the American economy grows more reliant on international 
trade, we need people prepared to work effectively with Japanese 
business executives, Arab oil ministers, European Common Market 
officials, and Third World governments. ^ , „ . 

I recommend that the President and Congress take the following 

^^^Strengthen international studies and research, including the 
teaching of foreign languages. . 

Title VI of the Higher Education Act supports research and in- 
struction in modern foreign languages. Currently authorized at $54 
million title VI supports university-based national resource cen- 
ters, fellowships, and independent research projects as well as a 
small number of undergraduate programs. As the legislative father 
of the forerunner of title VI. the International Education Act of 
1966, I urge continued and expanded support of title VI programs. 

Encourage student and faculty exchanges to enable Americans to 
study and teach abroad and students and teachers from other coun- 
tries to attend American institutions. 

I must mention here our most famed international exchange 
effort, the Fulbright program. First created in 1946, the program 
reached its peak in the mid-1960's but then suffered a long decline. 
By 1980, Fulbright funds had fallen, in real terms, to half the 
dollar amount of 15 years earlier. , , 

From 1981 to 1986, Congress doubled appropriations for the Ful- 
bright exchanges to $89.5 million. Even so, the number of exchange 
grants was only 5,785— almost 40 percent less than two decades 
ago. I believe it is in our national interest to reach our previous 
level of commitment. 

Here Mr. Chairman, you may be interested to know that earlier 
this month, at the invitation of the Fulbright Commission in Brazil 
and th(? United States Information Agency, I spent several days in 
Brasilia, Sao Paulo, and Rio de Janeiro. 
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I took part iv a television program, broadcast throughout Latin 
America, which marked the 10th anniversary of the Hubert H 
Humphrey Scholarly Exchange. This program enables midcareer 
P'X)fessionaIs from developing countries to spend a period of time 
studying at universities in the United States. 

Indeed, although the Fulbright exchanges in Brazil represent but 
* investment, I was most impressed by what they have 

Assist colleges and universities in the United States in develop- 
ing joint educational and research programs with institutions m 
other countries. 

2. We must support education and research to help revitalize the 
economy. 

There is widespread agreement that serious attention must be 
paid to upgrading the skills of the American work force. 

To that end, Congress and the President must: 

Make a m^or effort to attract and prepare the ablest men and 
women as teachers at all levels of our educational system. The Na- 
tion s schools and colleges are in particular need of improved math- 
ematics and science instruction. 

Make permanent the current provisions of the Tax Code that 
exempt from taxation the educational benefits that members of the 
work force receive from their employers. 

Encourage State governments, in cooperation with the private 
sector, to monitor labor force needs so that educational institutions 
can d^ign training programs to serve their communities more ef- 
fectively. 

At a time when the economic challenges facing Ar- erica are 
grave and immediate, we must also attend to the vital infrastruc- 
ture—both mtellectual and physical— that sustains the advanced 
research from which most innovations and discoveries flow. 

In this area, our national leaders should: 

Respond to the Nation's need for more scientists and engineers 
by expanding Federal support for graduate student assistantships 
and for faculty research. The evidence of shortages is clear; for ex- 
ample, rorei^ students now account for about 40 percent of enroll- 
ments in U.S. graduate schools of engineering and they now re- 
ceive more than half the doctorates in engineering granted in this 
country. 

Take steps to rebuild the outmoded research and teaching facili- 
ties of colleges and universities. A m^or first step should be to ap- 
propnate funds for the new authority granted the National Science 
foundation for renovation of graduate and undergraduate reseaich 
facilities. 

Implement existing legislative authority to help colleges and uni- 
versities obtain access to capital markets for construction and ren- 
ovation of e<^uipment and facilities; and provide private colleges 
and universities the same access to the tax-exempt bond market al- 
ready available to public institutions. 

Make permanent and strengthen the R&D tax credit and reex- 
amme those provisions of the Tax Code changed in 1986 and 1988 
that threaten graduate study, including taxation of scholarships, 
teilowships, and some kinds of educational employee assistance- 
and nondeductibility of interest paid on student loans. Also look to 
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the impact of tax changes governing faculty retirement agree- 
ments, , , 

3. We must reaffirm the national commitment to educational op- 

portunity. t . . u 

We cannot expect to restore our productivity as a nation by 
slamming shut the door of educational opportunity on millions of 
Americans. But if colleges and universities are to keep their doors 
open, particularly to low-income students, we need changes in some 
Federal policies, I recommend our leaders take the following steps: 

Intensify efforts to enable disadvantaged students to finish high 
school and go to college. Programs like Head Start and Upward 
Bound should be expanded. 

Increase funds for grants rather than loans to needy students; 
this shift will also help solve the loan default problem, A key goal 
should be adequate funding for the Pell grant program to increase 
the maximum award to the neediest students and assure that all 
students receive the full awards for which they are eligible. 

Encourage consideration of legislative incentives for families to 
save for future educational costs. Such incentives might include 
savings plans, tax deferral of a portion of education expenses and 
the use of accumulated IRA funds for payments of college tuition. 

Expand graduate fellowships for minorities and, especially in the 
physical sciences and engineering, for women. Fellowship programs 
should include summer research grants, assistantships, advanced 
research and training opportunities and early identification of po- 
tential recipients. 

4. We must encourage educational activities that address human 
needs and the quality of life. 

Experience and common sense tell us that we will not easily 
solve such problems as poverty, unemployment and inadequate 
health care. But in each case, new knowledge and research can 
help provide the key. 

I recommend, therefore, that the President and Congress: 

Increase support for applied social science research in areas vital 
to the formumtion of national policy by agencies such as the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, the Department of Labor, 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development, and the De- 
partment of Education, r ui- J 

Initiate programs to study and improve the quality of public and 
preventive health care and the delivery of health care services. 

Strengthen the capacity of the Federal Government to collect 
and disseminate statistical data about the demography of the work 
force, patterns of health and education, and other social and eco- 
nomic indicators. 

Reaffirm the importance of the liberal arts tradition in our socie- 
ty. Federal support for the arts and humanities, libraries and mu- 
seums, for example, should resume its rightful place among the 
Nation's priorities. 

Increase support for the preservation and maintenance of books 
and other scholarly resources, and through the Library of Congress 
and other Federal agencies, support for the development of new 
computerized capabilities for information storage and retrieval. 

5. We must restore respect for fundamental values and ethical be- 
havior. 
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Our national leaders, in all sectors of public life, are in a unique 
position to help rekindle a spirit of social obligation. At the Federal 
level, they can build on successful existing programs that provide 
opportunities for college and university students to serve society. 

The President and Congress should: 

Expand such programs as the Peace Corps and Vista for commu- 
mty service at home and abroad. 

Strengthen, through Federal student aid programs, incentives to 
students for community service work. 

Explore ways to encourage students to enter public service ca- 
reers in such fields as teaching, public health, and social welfare. 

Encourage talented men and women, as I am sure the National 
Commission on the Public Service will do in our final report to 
consider entering the career Federal civil service. 

CONCLUSION 

Let me conclude my testimony with some history that bears di- 
rectly on what brings us together today. 
Over eight decades ago, at the start of the 20th century, Great 
/i^?" caught up in a spirited public debate over the eclipse 
of British economic might by the upstart Americans. A leading in- 
dustnalist of the time organized a commission of businessmen, 
labor leaders, and educators to travel to the United States to find 
out why the American economy was booming and the British sput^ 
tering. *^ 

That commission, which issued its report in 1902, reached the fol- 
lowing conclusion: 

American industrial efficiency and its openness to the introduction of labor-eavinff 
innovations [were] largely due to the superior education of the American worker 
*u -ii- expansion of education on every level in the U.S. and 

the wilhngn^ of the U.S. Government to spend money on education that is makine 
Amencan industry so threatening to Britain. 

This connection between education and a nation's creativity and 
prosperity was echoed 86 years later in an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Financial Times of London of November 15. 1988 en- 
titled, "In Defense of a Good Schooling." 

The piece contains this passage: 

In today's world, and even more in tomorrow's, an educated population is going to 
-J J important national resource of each country Education should be 

considered not merely as a "popular spending programme" but as a key element-if 
not the key element— in national security • • •." 

It is, Mr. Chairman, the Members of the Congress of the United 
btates who, beginning in 1958 with the passage of the National De- 
fense Education Act and extending to the present, have taken the 
initiative to support education as an indispensable national re- 
source. And Mr. Chairman, I am confident that, as we look to the 
future of our country, it will be the Congress of the United States 
on whoni the American people can continue to depend for such 
leadership. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to appear before 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Brademas follows:] 
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PRlPAHtO STATtMENT OF HON. JOHN BRADLMAS 
Introductory Rewrkt 

Mr. Chilrmin and mttcnbarl of th« SubcoMPni 1 1«« . I thould it thi 

OxiXfX of my t.ttlmony to •Kt.nd *^rm Qr««t In^t to th« dit ln9ulth.1l 
iMmb«r» of thm Subcornnltt^n. •tpicltlly the Chilrmin. my old ind 
valuad fri.nd. Congr.ttw.n 5ch#utr. long in Imiqinitlv. ef^ cr.itly* 
l«altlator Now. of court*. I II v« In the city and ttat« h« to ibly 
r«?r.fntt. Ind..d, I off.r .11 m.flibtrt of ^^•^ ^"^^^ ' * '••"^ ***** 
withat at you prapir* to carry out your r«tponi Ibl II t lat In th« 
101 tt Congr*tt . 

I «m honored to appear today In tuch d I » t Ingu I th»d company I nc I ud log 
two othor good friandt. my former c '••guo. now Governor Jim 
mianchard of Michigan; and JuU Sugarman, Socrttary of Social and 
Hualth Ratourc.l of tha Stata of Wathlngton; at Wa 1 at Governor 
John McKornan. Jr. of Main, ^nd Admiral J»mot Watklnt. 

It It of court., a particular ploatura for ma to bo haro b«cauta. 

you Know. I torvod at a Mombor of Congrott for ^^•"^y- i*'*.^ * 
I rogard th*t torvico at on. of tb. mot t gratifying porlodi of my 
i;ta and I continue to taka groat prida In hav I ng mado »omo 
contribution during that t Imo to thaping tho poMclot 
national govarnm»nt In tuppor t of aducatlon. tha artt •nd othar 
aroat of Amarlcan Ufa. 

r«r ov.r »«v.n^and-a-half yaart, I havo had tha prlvllago of tarvlng 
at pr.tidont of Now York Untvortlty. ono | "^^'^ 

unlvartitiot in tha nation and. with torn. ^7.000 ^ ^ 

fourt.on tcboolt. collogot and divltlont and an annual operating 
budoat of $«00 mill ion, tha l#rgatt privato unlvortlty In *ha 
world. I mutt toll you that at • ratult of my •';P«[; ••"^T I .h-t 
camput. I oynmor. convinc.d of tho wlidom of tho |udgmantt ?h.t 
you and my oth.r coMaaguot In Congratt and I mada ovor tha latt 
gonaration In forging pollciot to attitt tha coMog«» ind 
unlvartitiot of our country and th. ttudantt who attond tham. 

YOU wMl alto not bo turprltod to laarn that I hava not lott my 
concarn about qu.ttlont of public policy. I hava tat on tPac al 
tatk forrot and ttudy groupt that hava Invattlgatad a ranga of 
ittuat-currontly. for oKamplo. tho Na t lona I Comtnl t» t ionon tha 
Public Sarvlce. chairod by Paul Volckcr; tba Cirnaglo Committlon on 
Scionco, Technology and Govornmant; and tho Contultant Panel to tho 
Coii^trollar Conaral of tho Unitad Slatat. 

Mor.ov.r^-tomothlng I could not do •» • Wombar of Congratt-. I now 
alto t.t on tavaral corporata and foundation boardt . I nc I ud i nq 
Covarnor Cuomo't Now York Stata Council on Fitcal and Economic 
Priorttiat. which I chair. 

So I cocttc before you today at ono who waart tavoral hatt: • 
former Member of Congre.t. pr.tidont of a major P-^ ' ^"^^ ' 

and one who now devote* torn, attention to mattert of public policy. 

YOU have atked me to tettify on national programt for education, 
particularly higher educatlo»>. and the reletlonthip between an 
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.ni[culT?«.'. Ik 'h« country, fulur.. L.I m b.oln hy 

1ml Ihl n?M^,/ " »' 0«»v'-'>m,Ml in .due... on 

2ono'-tiM c«««iim.nt. m.^. by p.,, ,.r...d.r,i. ,„.i 

?h. eS^r.^I ' ? ^'A Conqr.,.. „,„uiu h..|> m mind ih.l 

i^Tif^I .'""V""" conlrlhunon lo our .chool. 

T2g^.?I?or! ^ ' »' "olh chl.r .M.cullv.. .nd 

Th.n I Ninl to out I in. tarn* of ih. m.jor ch.lUngoi f.tlno 
counlry ih.l hlghor .duel lot. con h.lp m*.l . '"ting i>,. 

.^.r !. ■ 'P"" P^-'ICMLrly of Ih. ongoing i..w. of 

proipoct. for linprov4m.nl «llh • nmm Pr.ild.nt .nd Congr.ii 

t ih.ll condurt. by making bold lo oullln. in .g«nd. for 

Ih. A».rlti • eoll.g.. ,nd unlv.ralll.. ,r. pr.p.r.d for th. 
n.llon'i n..di or Ih. 21*1 canlury 

Th. r.d.ril Nolo In Idut.llon 

A. you .11 know. ,h. n.iion.l gov.rn«.nl hii b..n Involved In 
fldirl °?»M ."?? V ' '•"•"'■V •"'« • h.lf. with 

■ ocialy. Th. banchm.rki of Ih.l .vol ul I on .r. w. I I -known 

o Ai ..riy .* 1717. Congr.ii. ihrough ih. NorthwaM Ordln.nc. 

r.i.rv.fl |.n<l for puttllc ichuoli vom.nc. 
o N-.rly . c.ntury l.l.r. Ih. Morrill At I mid. po.»lbl. Ih. 

• it.lil ihm.nl of liml gr.m coll.g.i .nd unlv.rilll.i 

f.d.r.l .Id ,„ .dutitlon progrM,, .y.r .r„ii.d. .f fordid 

To !o??Ig^ '•iwrnlog v.l.r.n.. including m.. Ih. m,.„, ,„go 

.o:^:gn''I.S':°:."' ...ch.n«of m.,h.m.,U.. .c...t. .nd 

ficl, "r. produc.d n* own .timului .nd r.lton.l. for |h« u». of 

WlV, m" Th. mov.mor.1 low. .| l"n.' 

gr.nl toll.q., m th. I ItO. look pl.r. In Ih. tonl.Ml of AmJic.-, 
.nir.nc. Inio ih. Indu.lrl.l .„. .nd Ih. n.c.lly lo pr.pTrl 

• k Ml ....nil. I lo th.l llm« Th. C I. Rill ,ro.. from . ...... of 

n.Mon.l obllg.llon to our r.lurning .oldl.r.. 
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In I9S8 th« |u«tif lc«» ion for an .xpandBd F.deril rol. In .ducit lon 
cm* with th. Soviet l.unehlnq of Sputnik. With th. p«t.g« o th« 
National Oofen»a Eduction Act. . n.» Fadaral purpo.o In Mutation 
mat artlculatad: 

Tho national lnt«r.»t r«qu I ra» . . . tha t th« federal government 
9iva a»«l»tanca to education for program* which are Important 
to our national defense. 

I entered Congress the year following enactment of the NDEA, sought 
end won ...Ignment to the Cormlttee on Education and labor, and 
remained on the Conmlttee throughout my service In Congress. 

Federal eetlvltles In education expanded significantly during that 
time, and I took part In the proceis. 

Four Commitments 

Here briefly, dur 1 ng my years In Congress, Is what we In Washington 
sought to accomplish. 

First, we made--and when I say -we," 1 Include Presidents, Senators 
and Representatives of both p.rtlet--a commitment that education be 
accessible to those likely to be excluded. 

Obviously, I cite here the Elementary and Secondary 

19S5 whiih for the first time provided substantial Federal '""^s o 
irad; schools and high schools. In add 1 1 I on, there Head S art, 

the Job Corps, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, Upward Bound and all 
the other components of the War on Poverty. We a! so created 
vocational education and manpower training programs as 
measure on which 1 labored long, the Education for All Handicapped 
Chi Idren Act . 

To assure talented but needy young men and women a Ch»n" '31! * 
college education. Presidents of both par t l.s - -E 1 senhower , Kennedy, 
Johnson, Nixon, Ford and Carter--as well as » '"'^d.,.^.. 

Republicans In Congress, put in plaee--from the Nat onal defense 
Education Act through a series of higher education laws--a fabric of 
grants, loans and work-study Jobs. 

We made a second conwitment during my time in W«hlngton--to assist 
o!r tnttitutlon, of culture. The milestones » P' '•?, ' ' "'^"^ 

the National Endowment for the Arts and H^anities " " , 

programs to help public libraries and museums--al i measures that I 
championed. 

There was a third cocrni I tment -- to strengthen international studies at 
our coT"g.s and universities. Here 1 cite the International 
Educ" on Act of I9SS and other efforts to encourage faching and 
l„" ng about the peoples and cultures of the rest of the world. 
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OovJrU^MTTi b« SuPP-rt from th. n.tlon.l 

Sur!!??!? .n5 " f""*' •nh.neing our und.r. t .nd I ng of 

thi n2? Ln^ N.tlon.l In.tltuf. of A..lth ,nd 

in* National Inttltuta of Education. 

I**?!*-"**!! cowmltinann whan I w«t on Caoltol Hill ih.i 

fluldad .fKi Informad our action, a. |.*«.kar. for .du«tlon. 

Scholarthip and Natlon.l Ch.llanya. 

{haJi'hI?'lL:i?'S ' O tor Wa.hlngton Squara. 

unrtl^.^^I-n'^?! f •»"«"•• raport. that hava 

lutZ, ' * connactlon batwaan aducatlon and tha country. 

I^!t!.'Ml"K'.''*'**'"'*"*" P«»P'» »' 'h" Unltad 

aducatlon wlH m l.rga part datarmlna Amarica'. wall-baing till tha 
and of thi. cantury and Into tha naiit ona . 

Hara 1 nota that la.t yaar 1 ..rvad on tha ConwL.lon on N.tlonal 
Chall.nga. m Hlghar Eduction, .pon.orad by tha Anarlcan Councl on 
Education and ch. I rad by Wlll,«„ ^,d.y, prl.ManV^r^iM^uf o? ha " 
« " V.^r''*" Carolina. I know that Robart Atwall, tha 

pra.ldant of ACE, »l 1 1 ba tattlfying bafora thI. Subcommttaa 
tomorrow. La.t Docambar, tha 13-mainbar Comnl Ion, ronpotad o' 
?^lu!2V?« """"I*"^ pra.ld.nt. .nd bu.ln... .nd I .boTl aadar . , 
la.uad a Mamorandum to tha 41. t Fra.ldant of tha Unltad Stata.." 

^^-^rr!""*"."''^"* P'-««"d«nt to ploc. tha problam. .nd 

chl??!^ii " *"?';'•'■ contaxt of th. formldabia 

chalianga. confronting tha nation. 

uJ^M^d'tJ^l^!! '"f '/P""" °* Chall.nga. th.t wa batlava tha 

a 1. ? ' ""^ "".ga. .»d unlvar.lt la. c.n 

halp our nawly alactad la.dar. naat . 

tH.I I*" highllghtad by tha ACE Co«nm I . . I on , I 

.h.ll .1.0 mention .ona othar .tudla. bafora .nd .Inc. th.t 
ralnforca our finding.. 

Strangthanin^ I nt ar < 1 1 ona I Education 

Fir.t, our ComiKclon ..Id wa mu.t aduc.ta Amarlcan. for .n 
Incraa.lngly I ntardapandanx world. To coixjuct affactlva foralan 
•conomic and dafan.a pollcla., tha «l.t Pra.ldant .nd tha naw ' 

"V" 'V" axpartl.a to our In.tltutlon. 

Of higher l««rnlfiv- 

indaad. tha p.opia of tha Unltad St.ta., m who., h.nd.. for bat tar 
or wor.a. Ha. much of tha ra.pon. Ibl I I ty for building . p.acaful 
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•nd it^bl* world, must do a f«r b«tt«r | ob than we hav« b*«n doing 
of Uarnlnfl about olhar cu: urai, countrl«t and languagat. 

In 1979, a Conwiitlon on Foralgn Languaga and international Studlat. 
appointed by Pretldent Carter, detcrlbed our "icandaloua 
incampetence** In the United Statei In foreign language! snd declared 
Itself "profoundly alarmed" by Iti Inquiry. 

Nearly a decade after the 1979 report, the newt ;• not much better. 
In a poll conducted leit tufliner by the NatlonjI Geographic Society 
of II 000 poople In nine countries ebout their Knowledge of basic 
factt'of geogrephy end world affairt, Americana ranked In the bottom 
third. 

Some of the dt theer ten I ng findings: 

o Half the adult Americans could not Identify Niceragua as the 

country where the Contras and Sandinistas are fighting; 
o More than half could not find Japan on a map; 

o A third of the Americans ^o M ad could not name a singlr member 
of NATO. 



RevltalUInq the A merjcan Econom y 

A second chellenge for the new Pre« Ident . our Commission said, l« 
that In an Increasingly competlUve world, wa must rovltalUe the 
American oconomy. A critical determinant of our economic heelth in 
the remelnder of this century and beyond wl I I be our col.aqas and 
universities. As ma|or sources of discovery. Innovation and 
Invention, they cen contribute significantly to the renewal of our 
edvenced, technol ogy -based economy. 

But the need among others for enhanced Investment to upgrade and 
replace outmoded facilities end equ Ipmen t - - the laboratories, 
libraries and classrooms that constitute the infrastructure of the 
academic en t erpr I se--wl I I require substantial public funds. 

A panel of the White House Science Council, co-chaired by David 
Packard, chairman of Mewl el t -Packard end former Secretary of 
Defense, and Professor Allan Bromley of Yale, deplores the 
deterioration of fed I it lei and obsolescence of equipment. The 
needs In this erea are s tagger Ing- -some estimates run as high •;s »70 
bl t I ion. 

Indeed, more and more voices ere urging renewed attention to 
education, research and development as essential to restoring 
Americe's economic position In the world. Among the most prominent 
of tho»e making this case are the panel of the White House Science 
Council I have Just mentioned; the Cuomo Commission on Trade and 
Co«»et 1 t 1 veness; Erich Bloch, director of the Notional Science 
Foundation; both the Congress i one 1 Caucus on Compr t 1 1 I veness end the 
Council on Competitiveness; and the National Governors Associetion, 
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Exp«ndj rvg Edwctt )on«l Qpportunl ty 

A third ch«ll«n9« for Pr««id«nt Buth end th* nation, according to 
our Cowmli^lon: W« nutt axpand aducatlontl opportunity. P«rtltt«nt 
unMiptoymont In torn* araat and • rapidly growing undarclatt raqulra 
that wa opan tha doora to laarnlng at avary laval. 

But a racant raport from tha African Council on Education and tha 
Education Coamlttlon of tha Statat warns of an ocninout trand— a 
daciino in minority participation in highar aducatlon at all 
lavoia. At tha rav>ort tayt, "Ourlng tha tamo pa r I od whan tha pool 
of minority high school graduatot waa bocoaiing biggar and battar 
than avar, minority collaga attandanca rataa fall and hava ramalnad 
dlapropor t lonata I y low." 

Although anrollmont of black atudanta In Afnorlcan col lagat and 
unlvartltlaa rota during tha I970t, batwaan 1910 and 1994, It 
droppad by mora than thraa parcont. In Ilka faahlon, although tha 
numbor of young HItpanlct of col laga-aga in tha Unltad Statat graw 
by (a porcant ovar tha patt dacada, tha niMbor anrollad In col lagat 
and unlvartltlat Incraatad by only 43 parcant. 

Moraovar, tha numbar of black non aarn.ng doctoratat fall by naarly 
17 parcant In tha paat tan yaart with fawar of thatn studying 
madlclna, dantlttry, butlnatt and law. During that tama parlod. 
only 2.1 parcant of all doctoratat grantad In tha Unltad Statat wara 
awardad to HItpanlct. In cartain flaldt. nlnorltlat hava bacoma 
virtually non-ax i a tant . For axampla. in all of 1996. only ona black 
rmcmlvmii a doctorata In computar tclonca. 



Improving tha Quality of L I f a 

Fourth, our ACE Comml talon tald, wa mutt addrats human naadt and tha 
quality of Ufa. Although thara It no tlngla tat of ramadlat for 
tuch tough problamt aa povarty. homa I attnatt , anv i rormant a I 
pollution and poor haalth cara. finding aolutlona raqu I rat naw 
knowladga and rataarch. 

Unfortunataly, at public officlalt hava Incraatad tha proportion of 
Fadaral rataarch fundt for dafanaa*-ffll I 1 1 ary rataarch now accountt 
for two-thlrdt of Fadaral AiO fundt *>thay hava tea lad back tupport 
of aoclal tclanca rataarch diractad at tuch problamt aa houtlng. 
unamploymant . adult lltaracy and poverty. In contaquanca. wa know 
much lata today than wa thould about thata partlttant national 
concarna . 

Covarnmoni tupport for tha artt and humanlllat hat alto, in racant 
yaart. baan accordad a lowar priority, waakaning thair capacity to 
maka thaIr Indl tpantabia contr Ibut lont to tha quality of our 
civl 1 liat ion. 
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R»Horlwq Re»p»c! for Valuftt »nd Ethical B»havl or 



And finiMy. our ACE Contnltilon »«ld. w mutt rettora r«tp«ct for 
fundatMntal v«lu«t and •thlc«l b«h«vlor. CoM«gei and unlvcr«ltt«» 
c«n h«lp. for •x»mpl». by offering couriti that d««l with moral 
roaionlng and othlci »i wo I I at by naklng InttltuHona* d«citlon« in 
falr-mlndod and honorabJo taihlon. And col log© loadort can 
oncourago ttudont participation In conwunlty lorvlco actlvltloi. 

Horo I ihould montlon Campui Compact, a coalition of collog« and 
unlvorilty protldonti who itrlvo to croato public lorvlca 
opportuni t lot for thoir itudcnti. An Idoo lupportod by Campui 
Compact it tho on tabi I thmont of a voluntary national lorvIco corpt. 
Undor logltlatlon Introduced latt yoar by Sonator Clalborno Poll, 
ttudontt would rocolvo Fodoral financial aid In oxchange for 
CQOvnunity torvlco. 

Wo mutt alt bo ditturbod that tho annual turvoyt of frothmon by 
Aloxandor Attin of UCLA Indlcato a l«-yoar docHn© In altruitm and 
concorr for othort. In light of thoto fInLlngt. all of ut who lo4d 
coliogot and unlvertltlot Should urge our ttudontt to help the 
hungry, homelott and ditadvantagod. 

What our CoflTOlttlon wat taying. In brief, it that In order to 
overcome itt problemt and take advantage of it* oppor t un I t I e» . the 
United Statet dependt In fundamental wayt on educated men and women 
and the ideat and tk I I 1 1 they generate. The vitality of the United 
Statet It. we Intltted, directly linked to the character and quality 
of our Jn»tltutlont of higher learning and of the teaching and 
•cholarthip that take place there. 



Now I heve atterted that a healthy tyttem of coMegot and 
univertitiet In the United Stattt it ettenHal to meeting the 
problemt and oppor tun 1 1 let of thi next decade and next century. 

And I heve looked at five tpheret of activity where the modern 
univertlty teemt particularly influential in Itt Impact on tociety. 

But for Inttltutiont of higher learning to fulfill their 
retpont lb! I 1 t let will require a vigorout retponte not only from our 
colleget and univertitiet but alto from foundationt. corporation* 
and Individual bonofactort and from local, ttate and Federal 
government t . 

In other wordt. at we look to the 2ltt century. It It imperative 
that we renew, that wa r e I nv I gor a t e . the traditional partnerthip 
that hat tupportad higher education In the United Statet. 
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moit fif you know. 



th« govYrniMnt-unl v«rt I ty ptrtn«rihlp ml th« r^d^ral l«v«l hat In 
r«c«nt y«jri h««n unravalinQ. Incl««fi» •! a t tm^ whan mora tnd mora 
Amtrlcani nava coma to Ualiava that wa naad all tha ^duration wa can 
gat, Xhm .Vfmi n I ■ t rat i on of r»ratldant Raigin hit ^oar aftar yaar 
att«tnpt«d ti raduca support to our school i« conagai and 
unlv«Ptl t lft%. 

tat ma talk about |uit ona mrmm of th« Tadarai aducitlon 
t»udgat-» student aid. Ai ona of tha trchltacti of tha fadaral 
ttudant attlttanca programs, I am proud that thay hava mada tn 
•ttttnllftl contribution to anhancing for miltloni of Am«rlcant accatt 
to higher aducat I on. 

In flfttt^n yaari of axlitanc*. Pail Cr^nti -lha larv«»t grant 
program- -hava holpad ttomv million .lucianti go to ollaga. In tha 

academic yaar, mora than 2.1 million ttudanti racalvad f»all 
Crantt, •ach averaging il,]Qft. 

Cuarantaed Studant Loant. tha biggail of tha acadamic loan programt. 
htva aided ovar 10 mill Ion ttudanti tinea l9Cft. In I9I7-II« tha CSL 
program, which provldoi * radaral tubildy and Insurance for loana to 
fttudentt by bank! end credit unions, d I tpented more then 
It biilton In loini to ].l million itudentt. 

Oetplte thete and other ttudent financial ettlttince progremt. we 
have teen over the Hit decode the re-emergenca of birr Ian to 
equal i f I ng educet lonil opportunity. too little Federal money for 
tha student aid program hei been the biggeat ohttecle. To cite the 
moat glaring example, Rona I d Re sgan ' s budget for fiscal yaar ifll 
would have tifihed student esslttance by en ailoniahlng percent 
below the amount Congrest voted for f I teat 1917. 

Moreover, in recent yeert, the Reagan Adml n i m t r a t I on hat attempted 
to shift more student ettlstence from grants to loant at the primary 
means of providing financial aid Loans now represent more than 
half the total student aid that college and university studenli 
rece I ve . 

Une consequence of the Increasod use of loans has bean s rapid rise 
In the default rate. Tha growth in the volume of ioens. and the 
recent Jump in tha rete of dafauit*, thraaten InLreased funds for 
l^edersl student assistance programs. 

Another result of the shift from grants to loans, some analysts 
believe, is that this policv is discouraging low intome andmifiorUy 
students from going to college. 

Add to this concern "AOther. I speek of the reel damaga to our 
colleges end univ-rsines contained in tevarai provisions of the Ta* 
Reform Ac t of I »I6 . 
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First, th« l«oltl«tlon tt)i«t icholarihlpi and f«no¥if«hlpi ;o th» 
•xt«nt th«t ttud^ntt do not uit th* ttlp^ndi for tuition and 
•qulpffl«nt, • particular hardthip for graduate itudvnti in paying for 
room and board. Sacond, daductloni for Intaratt on ttudant loant 
ara phato<i out, anothar coat Incraaia for atudanta. 

Third, tha lagltlat ion mandataa a (ISO ml I I Ion cai I Ing par 
Institution on accaat to tax-axampt financing by priyata but not 
public coll«gat and unlvartHlai. And finally, tha law thraalant 
gi ving to highar aducatlon by aliminatlng tha charltabia daduction 
for non-1 tamliara and by Impoaing a mlnlmi«i tax on gifti of 
j^ppraclatad proparty. 

Moraovar, tha Tachnlcal Correction* Tax Bill |uat algnad Into law 
containt furthar onaroui provliloni. 

Ona would changa tha tax traatnant of ampioyaa educational 
atslttanca, which aliowi amployari to pay for cartain aducatlonal 
axpantaa of thair atnployaaa, without tha amployaat baing taxad on 
thata banafit*. Tha naw bill taxat tuition for graduate atudanta 
who ara not teaching or raiaarch aialatantf. 

Anothar provialon would permit Impoaitlon of an upfront, one-time 
tax on faculty buyout agreement*, changing currant law which taxat 
faculty member* over the period of the pay-out. Tha conaaquanca 
will be both a highar tax burden for faculty and much greater 
difficulty for coltegea end univeriitie* negotiating ratlramant 
egreementi with them. 

Overall, Mr. Chairman, tha cumulative effect of these tax law* is a 
serious loss for higher education at a time when we should be giving 
preeter support to our colleges and universities. 



A Strained Partnership 

Beyond budgets and tax laws, ona of the most troubling dimensions of 
the present Administration** posture toward highar education has 
been Its rhetoric. I need not remind you, for exampla, of tha 
charges levtiec by former Secretary of Educat ion Wi I 1 I am J. Bennett, 
who attacked coinage* and un I vara 1 1 les--and their studants — for a 
wide range of alit.iad falluras. 

Now as I have Indicav^d, the combination of, on tha one hand, 
contracting budgets, o struct ive tax policies end divisive rhetoric 
with, on the other, asc^'atlng naads has produced serious points of 
friction In the government -unl vers 1 ty relationship. 

Let me here limply list some vmptoms of the strain. 

o More jnd more students now borrow to maat their college costs 
and will graduate as members of a naw debtor generation. 

o Financial aid cuts consl^rain ttudant choice and threaten to 
create a two-tier system of higher education with private 
colleges for the rich and public ones for avaryone aisa. 
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o Unlv«rt It i«t« d«tptrtt« for fundi for tclonco facHlllot. go 
diroctly to Congrott. bypatting Hiorit-bttod poor poviow. 

o Compot I t Ion for dol lart pits Indopond^nt Inttltutlont of 

highor loarning againtt public onot, colloQOt and unlvorftltlot 
from ono roglon of tho country ogolntt thoto frow anothor, and 
pott tocondory oducatlon against gr^dm school t snd high schools. 

o Fodaral officials pour out provocatlva statamonts, studios and 
sch^mos that shako public confldonco In highor oducatlon whilo 
coltogos ond un I vor s I t las. on tho dafanslva* marshall 
lobbyists, pubHc rol::tlons spaciatlsts and polling axports to 
holp polish thair tarnlthad Imaga, 

That tho govarnmont-unlvarsl ty partnarshlp has da t ar 1 oratad, in my 
vlaw. Is otpacially donaglng to collagos, unlvarsltlas and thaIr 
•tudants and faculty. But I bollavo that this aroslon also doos 
grava harm to tho country aa a wholt. 

For If currant Fodaral pollclas raprasont a tarlous lots for highor 
oducatlon, thoy alto andangor achloving thoto national goalt that 
our col logat and unlvartltio* to claarly tarvo--a ttronQor aconomy, 
•n offoctlvo foraiQn policy, a mora tacura Amor lea, a haalthlar and 
bo t tor ad'-i»!5tad paoplo. 

aipartltan Tradi tion 

Moro lot mo roltorata a fundomontal fact about Fodoral support for 
looming and rotaarch ovor tho lott gonoratlon. It hat alwayt boon 
bipartitan. Tha battla of rocont yoart ovor approprlata pollclot 
toward highar aducation hat not boan batwaan Domocratt and 
Rapubl leant. Rathor tho ttrugglo hot boon botwoon. on tho ono hand, 
tho b.'part Itan tradition of loglolatort, Protldantt and othor public 
offlcK^lt of both partlat who havr workod togothor to ttrongthon our 
coltog«.t and un I var a 1 1 lat , and, on tho othor, a narrow, Idoologlcal 
vlow that would undormino thorn. 

Fortunataly, both Ropubl leant and Domocratt in Conorott hava Joinod 
to provont tho mott dottructlvo of tho protont A^mTnTrt'r a t I on * t 
attauitt on highor oducatlon. Support for aducation on Capitol 
Hill, I am vary glad to tay, hat contlnuod to bo bipartitan. 

l"»"Q"f t Ion Raflactlont 

Bocauaa I tpaak to you during tho trantltlon to a naw protidoncy. I 
want to maka a faw obtarvatlont about tho proipoctt for highor 
oducatlon undor tho Admlnlttr at Ion of Coorgo Buth. 

I think It highly tignlf leant that rapaatadly on tho campaign trail 
Prat Idont-oloct Bush tald ha wantad to bo an **aducation Protidant," 
and that ha promltad to contlnua programt for oducatlon Mr. Roagan 
rapaatadly attamptad to roduco. 

Indaod, Mr, Buth rnado tho following plodgo: "I can tay 

una<|ul vocal ly that I wl I I not tupport any furthor cutt In total 
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F«d«rai fur>dlng for •ducation. We c«n spend more wisely, but we 
mutt not tp«nd !•■■.** 

• •riy 



childhood odueatlon; morm fund* for school roform •xporimonis; 
Improvod torching and magnot schools; and s now col logo sovings 



Tho Bwfh position papors Callod for Incroasod support for oarl 
childhood odueatlon; morm fund* for school roform oxporlmonts; 
Improvoi 
program 

During tho lata month* of tho Prosldontlal campaign, Mr. Roagan 
choso as Socr»tary of Education to roploco tho departing Socrotary 
Wlllltm aonnott--an outspokon onomy of mony of fort* to support 
oducat lon->*a por»on with viows docldodly mora sywpathotlc. Dr. 
tauro F. Cavozos, tho first H I spani C-Amor I can to sorvo In any 
Pro«idontlol Cablnot, Is himsolf a formor unlvorslty prosldont. In 
a cloar doparturo from his prodocossor, Socrotary Cavaxos ha* both 
volcod his concorn about studont flnar.-lol aid and tho odueatlon of 
minorltlos as woll as, bol levo It or not. oxprossod admiration for 
unlvorsltv prosldontsl 

Moroovor, Mr. Bush doclarod that ho would urgo hlr% Socrotary of 
Education to work with toachors, administrators and col logo 
prosldonts, tho groUps Mr . Bonnott onthus I as 1 1 ca I I y attackod. And. 
as wo know, tho Pro* idont-oloct ha* announced his IntontlOn to 
continue Socrotory Cavazo* In his prosont office. 

Those are. of course, encouraging development* for higher education 
in this country, at loait with respect to the policy of tho Federal 
govornmont. Now the new President must deliver on his promises. 

Indeed. OS a Democrat and former Member of Congress. I toko the 
liberty of offering this advice to my former colleague In the House 
of Represent at I vo* who will next month occupy the White House. Mr. 
Bush he* *ald he wants to be an "education president** and ha* 
signalled a desire to work In harmony with a Congress controlled In 
both bodlo* by Democrats. What better way to accomplish those two 
goals than to present to the lawmakers on Capitol HIM after 
Inauguration Day a Creative and lubstantlvo proposal for 
• trengthenlng American education? 

Because the opportunities for conflict between a White House 
controlled bv one party and a Congress controlled by the other will 
be many, I balieve it obvious that a president who seeks to lead tho 
nation effectively must look for ways to forge constructive 
relationships with Capitol HI I I . 

In my ) udgment--and I spoak as a Democratic legit later who worked 
closely with Republicans In this place for over two decades-- 
education Is the perfect Issue for a Republican President to use as 
a bridge to a Democratic House and Senate. And I believe 
President Bush, for the reasons 1 have assigned, has a splendid 
opportunity. In offering his program for education, to rebuild the 
historic tradition of bipartisan support for teaching and learning 
in our country. 
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So, Mr. Pr»» ld«nt-*l«ct . I irK>d«stly but most tlncoroly urg* that you 
•yt«nd an ol Iv* branch to Congrott In tho form of ••rloui, solid, 
Imaglnatlva propoialt to torvo tho tchoolt, eollogat and 
unlvarsltlat of our nation arHS Xhm ttudantt who attand th«ii. 



Aqanda for Action 

Now t hava ataart^d that our ability to laaat tha chaliangaa of tha 
naxt dacada and cantury dapandt diractly on tha capacity of our 
eollagas and unlvarsltlat to produce naw knowladga and prmpTm 
futura ganaratlons of scholars and sclantists. If wa fall to 
axarclsa laadarshlp In aducation, wa jaopardlta all thasa dimanslons 
of our national I Ifa. 

Nor ara eollagas and unlvarsltlat tha Only ^rmn^ to which wa must 
dlract our attention and rasourcas. Upgrading tha skills of tha 
AMrlcan workforca will damand concartad action across a ranga of 
educational fronts, from Improved pre--tchool programs to reform of 
our public echools to adult literacy and worker retraining. 

In light of the concerns of this Committee and of my position as a 
university presldant, I shall. In concluding my testimony, 
concentrate for the most part on the responsibilities of the Federal 
government toward Higher Education. 

If the nation's colleges and universities are effectively to help 
prmpTm America for the compatltlva challenges of the coming 
decades, we must, 1 believe, take several actions. I draw this 
agenda, Mr. Chairmen, In large measure from the report of the ACE 
Commlfislon on National Challenges In Higher Education. To 
reiterate* I was an active member of the Coawilsslon. 

I . We must educate Americans for an Increailnqly Interdependent 

wor Id . 

As the American economy grows more rallant on International 
trade* we need people prepared to work effectively with Japanese 
business executives, Arab oil ministers, European Cofffnon Market 
officials and Third World governments. 

I racoitmiend that the President and Congress take the following 
act ions : 

o Strengthen International studies and research. Including the 
teaching of foreign languages. 

Title VI of the Higher Education Act supports research and 
Instruction In modern foreign languages. Currently authorized 
at $54 million. Title VI supports unl vers I ty*based national 
resource centers, fellowships and Independent research 
projects as well as a small niaeber of undergraduate programs. 
As legislative father of the forerunner of Title VI, the 
International Education Act of 19S€, 1 urge continued and 
expanded support of Title VI programs. 
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o Encour«g« ttudant and faculty axchanoat to •n«bl« AiMricant to 
ttudy and t««ch abroad and ttudant* and to«ch«rt from oth«r 
countrisft to attand Amorlcan Institution*. 

I mutt mention hmrm our moftt fammd I ntornft t I ono I ovchongo 
•ffort, tho Fulbrlght program. First Crootod In It4(, tho 
program roochod Its pook In tho fiild-l9€0i but than lufforod • 
long d«clln«. By 1910. Pulbright fundi had fat Ion, In rmm\ 
tormi« to half tha dollar aiaount of IS yaari aarllar. 

From 1911 to I9l(» Congram doublad appropriations for tha 
Fulbrlght •Kcharigaa to $19.$ million. Evan to, tha numbar of 
•KChang« granta was only S,79$*»almoit ^0 parcant lats than 
two dacad«a ago. I ballava It It In our national Intaraat to 
roach our pravloui lavai of cQMnitmont. 

Nara* Mr. Chairman* you may ba Intaraatad to know that aarllar 
thU month* at tha Invitation of tha Fulbrlght Comh 1 1 1 i o n in 
Sraxll and tha Unltad Statai In ormatlon Aga cy« I apant 
•avaral days In Braallla, Sio Paulo and Rio da Janalro. 

I took part In a talOvlalon program, broadcast throughout 
Latin Amarlca, which markad tha iOth Annlvartary of tha Hubart 
H. Humphray Scholarly Exchango. Thit program wnablat 
mld^caraar profaai lonal a f ram dava loping countrlaa to tpand a 
porlod of timo studying at unlvartltlat In tha Unltad Stataa. 

Indaad, although tha Fulbrlght aKChangaa In Brail I rapratant 
bMt a modoat Invaataiant. I was aioat Impraaaad by what thay 
hava achlavad. 

o Attitt col lagaa and unlvarsltlai In tha Unltad Statat In 
dova loping joint aducatlonal and raaaarch programs with 
Institutions In othar countries. 

Wa must support education and rasaarch to halp ravltallia tha 
economy . 

There I* wldespreed egreement thet serious et tent Ion must be 
peld to upgredlng the skills of the Amarlcen workforce. 

To thet end« Congress end the President mua t : 

o Meke a mejor effort to ettrect end prepere the eblest man end 
woman es teechers at all levels of our educetlonel system. 
The notion's schools end colleges ere in pertlculer need of 
laiproved methametlcs end science Instruction. 

o Meke parmenaot the current provisions of the toK code thet 
avampt from taxation the «duce}!;;r«l l>aneflts thet members of 
the workforce receive from thalr a«M>ioyer*. 

o Encourege atate govornman* • In cooparetlon with the prlvete 
sattor, to monitor labor force needs eo thet educational 
Institutions cen deaign trelnlng programs to serve their 
communities more effectively. 
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At • tlm« wh«n th« •conoaie chtl|«ng«t r«<:lno Amprlct sr« 
Or»v« snd iNMdIsts, w« must siso sttsnd to th« vlt«l 
lnfr»>tructur«--both IntsllsctusI snd phyt IctI --thtt sutttlns 
th« •dv«nc«d r«t«trch frow which most lnnov«llont tnd 
dlscov«rl«s flaw. 

In this •r««, our notlonol lo*d«PS should: 

O R«fpond to tt>o nttlon*t nood for moro tclontlttt tnd onglnoort 
by oxpsndlng Fodorot support for graduoto ttudont 
•••Ifttntshlpt ond for foculty rototrch, Tho ovldonco of 
•hort«0«B It ct««r; for oxtMpIo, foroign ttud«ntt nPW tccount 
for obout 40% of onrollRMntt In U.S. grtduoto schools of 
•nglnvorlng ond thoy now rocolvo moro thon holf tho doctorotos 
In •nglnooring grsntod In this country, 

0 Tsko stops to robultd tho outmodod rososrch snd tooching 
fscllltlos of coltogos ond unlvorsltlos. A molor first stop 
should bo to spproprlot* funds for tho now authority grontod 
tho Notlonol Sclonc* Foundotlon for ronovotlon of grsduato sod 
undorgroduvto rosoorch focMltlos. 

o Implofiiont oxlstlng loglslotlvo nuthorlty to holp col logos snd 
unlvorsltlos obtsin sccoss to cspltsl wsrhots for 
construction, ronovotlon snd oqulpmont of foclMtlos; snd 
provldo privsto col logos snd unlvorsltlos tho somo occoss to 
tho toM-oxofnpt bond msrhot slroody svollobio to public 
Inst I tut Ions . 

o Moko pormsnont snd strongthon tho R&D tSM crodit snd 

ro-oxamino thoso provision* of tho ts« codo chongod in 1911 
snd 1911 thot throston groduoto study. Including toxotlon of 
scholarships ond followships: somo kinds of oducstlonsi 
omployoo osslstsnco snd non-doduct Ibl 1 1 ty of Intorost pold on 
studont toons. Also look to tho Impact of tax changai 
govarning faculty ratlromant agraamants. 

Wa must raaff Irm tha nstlonti cowwltmant to aducs t I ona I 

oppor tuni t y . """"^ ^ — ■ 

Wa cannot oxpoct to rcstora our productivity ss s nstlon by 
slamming shut tha door of aducatlonal opportunity on millions of 
Americans. But If col lagas and unl vart I t las .^ra to kaap thair 
doors opon, particularly to low*lneoma studants. ra naad changas 
In somo Fadaral pollclas. I racommond our lasdars tska tha 
f ol I owing stops: 

o Intansify afforts to anabia d I sadvsnt sgad studants to finlth 
high school and go to cotlaga. Programs Ilka Haad Start and 
Upward Sound should bo oxpandad. 
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o lncptt«»tt fomjt for grant, rtthor than loans to noody ttudontt; 
this Shift will also halp solva tha loan dafault problem. A 
Kay goal should hm •dmti^Mif funding for tha Pall Grant program 
to Incraasa tha maximua sward to tha naadlast studant* and 
assura that all studants racalva tha full awards for which 
thay ara al tglbla. 

o Encouraga cons Idar at I on of laglslatlva incantlvas tor f ami I las 
to sava for futura aducatlonal costs. Such Incantlvas wight 
Includa savings plans, tax <itf9rr9\ of a portion of aducatlon 
axpsnsas and tha usa of accumulatad IRA funds for payments of 
col l*ga tult Ion. 

o Expand graduata faUowshlps for minor It las and. aspaclally In 
tho physical sclancas and anglnaarlng. for woman. Fallowship 
programs should Includa summor rasaarch grants, 
asslstantshlps. advancad rasaarch and trtlnlng oppor tuni t las 
and aarly Idant I f Icat Ion of potantlat raclplants. 

Wa WHJSt ancouraqa •ducat tonal actlvltlas that ad drass human 
naads snd t^a quality of Ufa . 

Exp«rlanca and ceamion s«naa t*li us that wa will 7«« 
solva such problams as povarty. unamploymant and Inadaquata 
haalth cara. But In aach casa. naw knowladga and rasaarch can 
halp provlda tha kay. 

I racoasa«nd. tharafora. that tha Pras Idant and Congrass: 

0 Incraasa support for appi lad social sclanca rasaarch In Tm^^ 
vital to tha formulation of national policy by aganelas such 
as tha D^partmant of Haalth and Human Sarvlcas. tha Dapartmant 
of Labor, tha D^partmant of Housing and Urban D«valopmant. snd 
th« D*partmftnt of Education. 

e Inltlata programs to study and Improva tha quality of public 
and pravantlva hsslth cara and tha delivery of haalth cara 
sarvlcas . 

o Strangthan tha capacity of tha Fadaral govarnmant to collact 
and dissamlnara statistical data about tha damography of tha 
work forca. pattarns of haalth and aducatlon. and othar social 
•nd aconomlc Indicators. 

o Raaffirm tha Importanca of tha liberal ar ts tradi t Ion In our 
soclaty. Fadaral support for tha arts and humanltlas. 
Mbrarlas and musaums. for axa«pia. should rasuma Its rightful 
placa taiong tha nation's prioritlas. 

o Incraasa support for tha prasarvatlon and malntananca of books 
and othar scholarly ratourcas, and through tha Library of 
Congrass and othar Fadaral agancias. support for tha 
davalopMnt of n#w computar I lad capabllltlas for Information 
storaga and ratrlaval. 
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S. VV» muil r<ttora rm^p mct for fund^wnttl vttlu»» i nd •thlcti 
D^ntvlor. — ^ 

Our national l««d«rt. In all ••etors of public Wf. ar* In • 
M ?h! ^^^^ raklndl. • «plrl, of .ocltl obHgt?lon. 

M th« F«d«r*l Uv.l. -^^.y c«n build on tuccettful •xlsling 
^I.!2I*TI I^** P'-ovld. portunltUt for college and university 

Tho Pr*tld«nt and ConQr«iy should: 

o Expand tuch progrsmt at tK« P««c* Corpt and Vlita for 
community ft«rvlc« m\ homo and abroad. 

o Strangthan. through Fadaral studant aid programs. Incantlvat 
to «tud#ntt for cocnRH*nlty tarvica work« 

o Explore ways to ancouraga ttudantt to antar public sarvlca 
caraer* In such flaldt at taachlng. public haalth and social 
wal f ara . 

o Encouraga taiantad man and woman, as I am sura tha National 
Coflwnlsslon on tha Public Sarvica will do In our final raport. 
to considar antarfng tha cBrmmr Tadaral civil sarvica. 



Cone lus ion 

Lat ma conclude my testimony with soma history that b«ars diractiv 
on what brings us together today. 

Over eight decades ago. at the start of tha 20th century. Great 
«J ?.r;' • spirited public debate over the eclipse 

of Brit sh economic might by the upstart Americans. A leading 
ndustrlalist nf the time organited a contnisslon of businessmen, 
. L aducators to travel to the United States to find 

out why the American economy was booming and the British sputtering. 

That commission, which issued its report in 1902, reached the 
following conclusion: 

American Industrial efficiency and its openness to the 
introduction of labor-saving Innovations [were} largely due to 
the superior education of the American worker.... It is the 
Interest in and expansion of education on every level In the 
U.S. and the wiiiingness of the U.S. government to spend money 
on education that is mak 1 ng Amar I can industry so threatanlna 

to Br I tain. ■•i»niny 



This connection between education and a nation's creativity and 
prosperity wa» echoed eighty-six years later in an aditorlai which 
appeared in the Financial Times of London of November is 19tS 
entitled, *• i n defense of a good schooling." 
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Th« pl«c« containt this paft«Q«: 

In today's world, and ovon moro In tomorrow's, an odjcatad 
population is going to bo by far tho «ost Important national 
rosourco of ooch country. Education should bo consldorod not 
mtroly as • "popular sponding prograisRio^ but as a koy 
• lomont — If not tho koy oUmont— In national socur I ty . . . . • 



It ls« Mr. Chairman, tho Mombors of tho Congross of tho Unltod 
Statos who, boginning In I9SI with tho passago of tho National 
Dofonso Education Act and oxtondlng to tho prosont, havo takon tho 
inltlotlvo to support education os an indi sponsabio national 
rosourco. And Mr. Chairman, i mi conf^dont that, jook ^^^^^^^ 



futuro of our country, it will bo tho Congross of tho Unitod Statos 
on whom tho Amor Icon poopio can continuo to dopond for such 
loiidorsh Ip. 

Thonk you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to «ppoar boforo you. 
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Representative Scheuer. Thank you, Congressman Brademas, for 
that marvelous trip across the length and breadth of American 
education. 

I share your optimism that President-elect Bush will try to play 
the role of education President. There are many straws in the wind 
to indicate that. Certainly some of his statements in the latter part 
of his campaign. 

And I think it is important, and I say this very seriously, that 
Barbara Bush, his partner, is a dedicated and knowledgeable sup* 
porter of public education. She will provide a constant wellspring 
of support and encouragement for the President as he goes about 
the job of truly emerging as the education President, which we 
fondly hope he will. 

I would like to introduce a member-elect of Congress who has 
joined us, Nita Lowey, the member-elect from the 20th Congres- 
sional District of New York, who fate seems to destine for a great 
role on the Education Committee come January. 

Now I would like to yield to my colleague Pat Williams for ques- 
tions. 

Representative Wiujams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brademas, can you point to what might be in your judgment 
the most significant or one of the most significant changes in legis* 
lation over the last few years which has ^ected your institution of 
h^her education? And that might be a positive effect or a negative 
effect. 

As you know, 3 years ago we authorized the Postsecondary ha:x- 
cation Act; a year or so ago changes were made in the tax laws; 
there have been other changes in the past several vears. Can you 
point to one or a couple that have made significant differences? 

Mr. Bradbmas. Yes, I can. Congressman Williams. One of the 
pai-ticular concerns to me, and I know to you, has to do with stu- 
dent aid. The fact of the matter is that although, as 1 said in my 
testimony, in the last several years both Republicans and Demo- 
crats in Congress joined to prevent the most danaaging of the ad- 
ministration's proposed very sharp reductions in student assist* 
ance, nonetheless in the earli^ years of the present administra* 
tion there were some substantial reductions in student assistai^. 

It has been my observation that you here on Capitol Hill have 
been engaged in basically a damage control operation. You have 
not really been able to provide the additional appropriations neces- 
sary even to keep up; youVe been fighting to do that. 

New York University, which, as I said, is a very large urban uni- 
versitv, where we have a very large number of students who come 
from low* and middle-income fomilies, was founded 157 years ago 
basically as a university for the sons and daughters of immigrants. 
We still are, although they are coming from different parts of the 
world than in earlier years. That reduction in student assistance 
money has caused us serimis problems in keeping our doors open to 
talented but needy students. 

What have we done? First of all, 80 percent of the full-time stu- 
dents at New York University have part-time jobs. I used to get my 
back up when Mr. Bennett suggested that students were driving 
around in their automobiles and playing stereo sets and chasing off 
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to Florida on vacation. Not at New York University. They work 
very, very hard indeed. , _^ j . 

&!Cond, I would say that about 65 to 70 percent of our students 
have some form of student assistance, not all Federal, but many of 
them do have Federal funds. 

We at the university have worked very hard to help students. 
Under my regime at NfYU, we have more than doubled the amount 
of student assistance from university resources. 

There ir. another point that I think is very important to mention 
in r«8porise to your question, Congressman Williams, and that runs 
to a point I made earlier in my testimony when I spoke of the 
change in the tax law that imposes a ceiling of $150 miUion in 
access to tax-exempt financing on the part of independent or pri- 
vate colleges and universities but contmues such access for State 
universities or public universiti^. 

When I was a Member of Congress, the idea that the Education 
and Labor Committee would wnte a student aid bill that would 
say, to take my native State of Indiana, well, you can get a guaran- 
teed student loan or a Pell grant to study at Purdue University or 
Indiana University but you can't get one if you want to study at 
the University of Notre Dame, St. Mary's College, or Goshen Col- 
lege, a Mennonito institution, would have been regarded as outra- 
geous. For on the Education and Labor Committee, on which three 
of us here served, we said we want to provide equitable treatment 
for both public and private institutions. , . „ , ... 

As Congressman J^ai Scheuer will agree, John Brademas whUe a 
Member of Congr^s was a militant champion of both public and 
private higher education—that pluralism is a key to the success of 
our system— and although I lead a private university now, I still 

That chaiige in the tax law marked, at least for the first time I 
know of, the writing into law of an invidious distinction for private 
institutions. I think morally that is not proper. 

But beyond that, there is an assumption— and I know that many 
Members of Coiigress feel this way— that private institutions are 
rich and that we are all Harvard. I am u graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity and a loyal son of Cambridge. But I must tell you, Mr. 
Chairman, that if you look at the per capita student endowment of 
private colleges and universities in the United State », you will see 
an enormous range. , r 

I do not say this critically, by the way. I am not being critical ot 
my colleagues' institutions. I say this as a matter of descriptive 
fact. Some institutions, especially some institutions in the Ivy 
League— and I reiterate, I am a product of the Ivy League— have 
very large endowments per student. 

Other institutions, like the University of Notre Dame, in 
home town— and I sit on the board of Notre Dame, and St. Mary s 
College where I used to teach— have far less endowment per stu- 
dent. New York University, although we have been very successful 
in raising money from the private sector, is very low on the totem 
pole with respect to per capita student endowment. 

So when Members of Congress with the best will in the world say 
we want to eliminate what we perceive to be a misuse of access to 
the tax-exempt bond market and therefore we are going to treat 
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colleges and universities although they are private, nonprofit insti- 
tutions, the sector of which I speak, as if they were somehow com- 
mercial ventures making a great deal of money or using the tax 
laws in some inappropriate way» I think do a serious injustice to 
institutions like mine that simply do not have some vast pot of gold 
into which we can dip. 

Those, Congressman Williams, are two areas where I think real 
damage has been done. I have said in my prepared statement and 
reiterate now that those are two areas to which I hope Congress 
will give attention. 

Representative Scheuer. Congresswoman Olympia Snowe. 

Representative Snowe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, John, for vour outstanding testimony. 

What has contributed to the increased cost of education in this 
country? 

I was just looking at some statistics. According to the College 
Board, the cost of attendance when adjusted for inflation has in- 
creased 21 percent at public 2-year colleges, 25 percent at public 
universities, 26 percent at public 4-year schools, and 40 percent at 
private universities between 1980 and 1981 and between 1986 and 
1987. 

Mr. Brademas. There are several factors. 

Mr. Chairman, if I would be permitted to put on my former hat 
and ask uncmimous consent, I would like to ask consent that there 
be included in the record an article by L3mne P. Brown, who used 
to work for me when I was mfigority whip of the House and now 
serves on my staff at New York University, from a recent issue of 
New York University Magazine addressing the question of the cost 
of higher education. 

Representative Scheuer. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

[The article follows:] 
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The Ascent of 
Higher Education 




AFTER FIFTEEN YtAHS OF RELA- 
ttve crinquility. colkget are em^ 
broiled in cootrovmy thii 
«pnng. Bui unlike an earlier era. 
when camput unreii wu »|>«rfced 
by «ii4cni procesit a^unw th« ei * 
»abtiihm«nt. ihii time the tntttga- 
tor di« auWiihmeiw— 1(1 the 
pmon o( th« hiche«*fankmg 
govrmmciii official m charjce of 
education. S«r«ary William 
Bennett. 

TV focui of the debate, which ha» been 
carried on in pnnt and pubhc appearance*, it 
; money. On one side ii Bennett who. over the 
I ii«t year, has accused colleges and univrrsitiet 
of being **under'accountable and under^pro- 
ductive." Students and their parenu should 
"kick the tire*" of higher education to emure 
that they ate Retting their money** worth, 
claims Bcnnca. Arrayed againtt him are lead- 
en of the academic community, who are cry- 
ing foul and accusing the Secreury of manipu- 
iating dau in an attempt to discredit thetr 
initiltitioni and pcrhapt divert attention from 
the budget -cutting measure* of the Reagan 
Administration that have hurt higher educa- 
tion Over the pait teveral months. Bennett 
j and his critics have traded tharget in an csca* 
' latine minuet of point-counterpoint. 
I When the Secretary of Education used the 
» occasion of Harvard S 35Cth birthday last fall 
to uke that university and its sitter institu- 
tions to task for flabby curricula, lapsed atten- 
tion to moral issues, and pievKcupation with 
iTK)ney. Harvard president DereV Bok lol 
lowed with a stinging rebuttal to Bennett's 
charges. Bok defended Harvard's "core cur- 
j nculum." which many colleges use a* * 
I model, pointed to a resurgence of courses in 
moral and ethical reasoning on campuses 



across the nation, and admonished the Secre- 
tary for dealing with complicated f inimcial is- 
sues such a* appropriate levels of stttdent aid 
"by rfworical statements about divesting stu- 
denu of their stereos and their vacations at the 
beach. " (At a press conference two years a^o. 
Bennett suggested that college stvdents facing 
c\Mbacks innnancial aid should consider "di- 
vestitures of cenain sorts — stereo divestiture. 
Mtocnottve divestitufv. three-wceka ai^the- 
beKh divestiture.") 

As evidence of price-gouging by colleges 
ind universities. Bennett has fastened on tui- 
tion increases that outstrip inflation. Yet sep- 
arate reporu recently released by two Wash- 
ington-based groups representing higher 
educatton-<the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the National Association of Indepen 
dent Colleges and Universities— demonstrate 
•hat in the 1*>70* tuition lagged bthind mfla- 
titin, and to academic institutions may now be 
m a "catch-up" phase. Moreover, these stud- 
ies argup, thebasket of goods and services that 
a college must purchase to stay in business is 
full of Items, including salanes and benefits, 
books and periodic sis. and sute-of-the-art 
scientific equipmen that have risen in pnce 
faster than most items contained in standard 
measures ol inflation In fact, over the past 
five years the Higher Educjtum I*nce Index 
developed bv the Federal government as a 
measure of Ktgher- education costs, has in- 
creased at an average rate of almost two per- 
cent > year above the Consumer l*nce Index. 

New York University Chancellor U. jay 
Oliva points out that "it is only inflationary 
when you charge a higher pnce for the same 
product. It IS not inflation when you raise the 
pme because you're delivering a better prod- 
uii. At NYU we re providing a constantly 
improving product for the money." 

And certainly the cost of four years of 
hi)*her education is not the only item, after 
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two inflation-drenched decades, that induces 
sticker shock imong consumers; we now pay 
for automoi>Ues what jood-sited houses co»t 
in 1%9. StilL college remains an cicpcmive 
propostttoA for most American famiUes: the 
btU for underfwduate education at an inde- 
pendent institution of higher learning can 
now range frofA $4O»000 to $65,000, Why are 
the costs of ooUcge nstng? 

Analysts point to several factors. Educa- 
tion is a hignly labor-intensive industry, and 
faculty salaries have l>een increuing in the last 
several yc»ri. These gaina follow dramatic 
k>f>«s when the purchasing power of faculty 
salaries plummeted by twenty-etght percent 
between 1973 and 198 1. Many schoola have 
also delayed making needed repairs to their 

E'cal planu, but can wait no k>nger. Col- 
onsumers--the studenu — must be pro- 
with an increasingly sophisticated array 
of costly *'tools" such as computers, high- 
powerea microscopei, and elecvonic and en • 
gineering equipment that supplement class- 
room orlaboratory instruction. 

College ofrictsts cue another reason for 
higher tuitions: the fall-off of Federal student 
financial aid, which has fo<^ institutions to 
fill the gap with their own resources. Bennett 
puts the opposite spin on this, claiming that 
"increases in finsncial aid in recent years have 
enabled colleges and umvereities blithely to 
raiie their tuitions, confident that Feaeral 
loan subsidies would help cushion the in* 
crease/' However, sutisi^cs show that tuition 
hikes werff rather modest when student aid 
was growing molt rapidly from 1970 to ^980, 
while during the curre^- period of slow 
f^rowth in student aid. tui 'ons hAve climbed. 

Underlying the debate over cost is the 
larger question of value: what is a college edu- 
cation worth, and how is it measured? Ben- 
nett cautions student! and their families to 
folkkw the ancient dictum: Let the buyer be- 
ware. Higher -education leaders are adding to 
"caveat emptor, ** another caveat; a col^e 
education is not a quantifiable purchase. The 
value^and the oHce-^f an eaucated person 
are .mmeasurable. "The danger may De less 
that univertiues charge too much than that 
they charge too little to maintain high Qual- 
ity," says Princeton University president 
William Bowen. 

As the largest private university in the na- 
lion. New York Univenity clearly figures in 
the current debate, and Kas a stake m lU out- 
come. NYU president John Brademaa and 
Chancellor and Executive Vice President for 
Academic Affairs L. Jay Oliva recently dis- 
cuased the issue of college costs in terms of die 
lafger national scene and the instituuon they 
know best. To Bennett's criticisms of higher 
education, headlined "Our Greedy Colleges" 



in a New York Timet op-ed article this ftpring, 
both men take strong exception. 

"Is Bennett correct in calling us 'greedy'?" 
asks Bradcmas. "If he means *greedy' ro pro- 
vide the finest pouible education for the peo- 
ple who study liere, in that sense, yes, we are! 
if he means are we '^eedy' to provide our 
students decent housing; adequate librahet, 
laboratories, and classrooms; lafe, up-to*date 
athletic and recreaticmal facilities— then, yet, 
we're *grecdy' fo' these as well. We rJso think 
it's etiential ti'^s talented but needy students 
are not for tack of funds denied the chance to 
study here. During my tenure as president, 
we've doubled the amount of fmancial aid to 
Ttudents from University, as distinguished 
from eovemmeot, tourcet. So we're 'greedy' 
to make it pouiblc for able, .notivatcd men 
and women to anend NYU. We're alio com- 
mitted to offering proper competisarioo to the 
people who teach and work here. We rcalixe 
that beyond competition for our faculty from 
the private seaor, we al*'^ have to keep them 
from being lured away by richer mstituttons. 
So in all these way a, yes, we're 'greedy'. As 
far as efficient use of money is concerned, I 
ran tell you that Mnce I've been at thia Univer- 
sity,** Brademas says, "our budgeu have been 
balanced every year, which is more than can 
be said of the Adnxmistration Mr. Bennett 
serves!" 

Both Brademas and Oliva fault Bennett for 
painting the world of higher education with a 
oroad brush, treating all colleges and univer- 
sities u if they were Harvard, blessed with a 
fiscal serenity bred of Urge endowmenu, 
wealthy donors, and shrink -resistant appli- 
cant pools. "There are some ).SOOpostsecon- 
dary institutions in this country, and only 
two hundred of the pnvate ones have endow- 
menu that reach even $1 million." eiplatns 
Brademas. "Moreover," he continues, "a 
more important itatuttc in assnsing the 
wealth of a university is its endowment per 
ttudens. And by tt,«t measure, even institu- 
tions that on tlie surfKe have large total en* 
dowments, such as NYU, are realty not ni.h 
at all. In fact, more than one hundred pnvate 
colleges and umversiues have per-student en- 
dowmi Its Urgrr than ours at NYU." 

Chancellor Oliva emphasizes that like most 
colleges and universities, NYU will increase 
tuition next fall. "There are special costs asso- 
ciated with movMg into the first rank of 
American universities in the spKC of a single 
generauon," he says. "We are in the process 
of doing in this generation a long list of things 
that other schools did a generation ago. We 
are building dormitories now and. therefote, 
funding thousands of beds in an era when 
construction cosu are higher. In the last fif- 
teen years, we have built Bobst Library, TiKh 
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** Democracy 
and education 
sup|. >rteach 
other in richly 
symbiotic 
ways; the 
former fosters 
the tolerance 
without which 
a pluralistic 
society would 
explode; the 
latter frees the 
mind« and the 
heart « of the 
bounds of 
rigid ideology r 



Htll Coin Spom wd Recretiion Center, 
and the Meycf Hall of Phytici. Awl we're 
uking on many ciher maior projecta to up- 
grade our co.Tipudng f«etlitiet, science facili* 
tjca, and claaarooma— »U to enhane* the edu- 
cation we offer out atudenta. We are 
compettng with inatitutiocia that mide these 
commitmenu— and paid the billa for them— 
a bng time a^. Wc are moving ahead now. 
and we have to pay for it iio«r.'* 

Both NYU't Pmidcnt and Chancelfor find 
It ironrc that an AdmiiuMraiion committed to 
the virtuet of free cnicrpme and tht place of 
pnvate valuca in public hfc ahould pursue pol> 
laci tHai harni private coUeget and univeffi- 
bet. Oliva oburvea that» by temperament and 
practice, univcrsitiet are iuat the type of insti- 
tuttont the Reagan Adminiatniuoa should ap- 
plaud because they are se^i- regulating and 
lubject to the preasurea of a highly competi- 
tive marketplace. 

"Colleges and universities are among the 
best self -policing organizations tn American 
loaety/' says OUva. "We subject ourselves 
to constant internal review, aa well as evalua- 
tions by ouuide accreditation boards tnd re- 
gional and national associations. PhiIanchro< 
pisu. foundations, corporations, and alumni 
don't spend their money blindly or without 
strings of review attached. 

"We put ourselves on the line every s^mcs* 
ter by saying to our 'cuaton.ers* — the stu- 
dents and their parents— 'Would you like to 
come here? Would you like to stay hcre>* Nor 
will good faculty/' he adds, "remain at insti- 
tutions where the quality of academic life has 
grown shoddy. And our growing pool of ap- 
plicants means we mu« be doing something 
right. So talk about free enterprisel Colleges 
and universities are among the best example* 
of free enterprise in operation. ** 

Brademaa also poinu to the gap between 
the rhetoric and the reality of the Administra- 
tion's posture. He recalls being present in 
May IMI at the Univeraitv ^f Notre Dame 
wheti President R««in declared thtt it would 
be a sad day for academic freedom when tax- 
supported coUegaa and univeraibea drt>vc out 
the great independent ones. Yet the policies of 
the Reagan Administration work severe hard- 
ship onprivate instinitions, contends Brade- 
maa. 'Tlie sharp reductiona in student aid, for 
example, have already caused real pain for 
students at New York University," Bradwnas 
says. "Since R««an came into office, NYU 
students have suffered a net loss of fony per- 
cent in total dollar volume of Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loans." 

Several provUions of the 1986 Tax Reform 
Act also harm academic insututions as well as 
smdents. Ei^plains Brademas, "The new tax 
taw ientes continued deductibility of interest 



on student loans and impoies new taxes on 
fellowships and scholarships. Other provi- 
sions of the Tax Reform Ai.t will discourage 
charitable contributions, mafcin* it harder for 
us to raise furds. Sdll other changes will hit 
the private sector of higher education with 
particular force. Especially outrageous as a 
matter ot principle a the effective denial to 
twenty or so indcpendc»it research universi- 
ties, including NYU. of access fo tax-exempt 
financing while continuing such access for 
public institutions." 

Challenges faced by private universities 
also include a fundamental fact of economic 
life in the world o* higher education. Asks 
Olivai "What docs it cost to educate lome- 
one? It costs no more at a private university 
than a public one. But in the case of the private 
institution, more ol the cost is borne hy il-e 
student. At public institutions, the taxpayer 
picks up a big share of the bill Bennen ig- 
nores this distinction, and lets people think 
that private education is more costly.'* 

Bennett "may be octiing a lot of play «» 
some quarters, but 1 think it's signiUcant that 
on Capitol Hill, both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats are reiectmg his proposals,*' concludes 
Brademaa. "In taking the positions he does. 
Secretary Bennett betrays an innocence of the 
complexities of financing American colleges 
and universities. If Mr. Bennett genuinely un- 
derrtanda the real world of American hitter 
education and still makes such asseruona, he*s 
not being wholly honest.* if he does not un- 
derstand, he should educate himself." 

The great college-cost debate shows no 
signs of abatine. In fact, the controversy is 
likely to inteiuily aa academic institutions an- 
nounce new tuition levels for 1987-88, aa 
high- school seniors and their parentt pau 
through the anxious annusl ritual of waitinc 
for admissHMis acceptances from colleges and 
universities, and aa Congress votes on ttu- 
dent*aid budgets. 

This much is clear: with an aggressive, ar- 
ticulate Secretary of Education hammering 
away at them, colleges and universities can no 
longer afford, in the words of New York 
Ttmei education reporter Edward Fiske. to 
operate "on the premise that the fruiu of 
higher educanon are self - evident. " I eadert of 
academic iruttitutiops, including John Brade- 
mas and L. Jay Oliva, agree that cosu are 
climbing, but make the ca«e that higher learn ^ 
ing IS among the soundest investmenu a per- 
son—and a society — can make. t 

Lynne P. Brown ts Director of the Office of 
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Mr. Brademas. One of the reasons is one to which I was refer- 
ring in responding to Congressman Williams. Namely, we have 
seen a reduction in the flow of Federal student aid money. When 
that money goes down, particularly at a university like New York 
University, which is heavily tuition dependent, we have to increase 
tuition. We don't enjoy doing that. 

Let me explain. New York University's annual budget is over 
$900 million. Half of that is for the NYU Medical Center, which is 
composed of the NYU Medicial School, the Rusk Rehabilitation In- 
stitute, and the Tisch Hospital. Foi the other half of the budget we 
are dependent for 70 percent of our income on tuition and other 
fees paid by students. Why are we so heavily tuition dependent? 
Because we do not have a huge endowment per student wnich can 
mitigate the reliance on tuition. 

We do not eiyoy increasing tuition, but if we are to continue to 
provide education of quality, that is a m^or source, and that is one 
reason I work so hard to raise money for NYU. I have to lead the 
effort to raise for New York University in the year ahead $2 millon 
every week. It is not surprising that the board of trustees chose a 
former Member of Congress for the job. We are going to achieve 
this goal, and we are doing it. 

But we are not able to plow all of the money we raise back into 
endowment. We have to build housing. Congressman Scheuer rep- 
resents New York City. Congressman Scheuer is very knowledgea- 
ble about housing. He knows that housing in New York City, espe- 
cially in Manhattan, is very expensive. Since I came to New York 
University in 1981, we have increased the supply of housing from 
providing for 16 percent of our undergraduates to over 40 percent 
of our undergraduates. We have expended over $200 million in the 
last 7 years in building new housing. 

This additional housing is in large measure responsible for the 
fact that we have seen an increase in applications to study at NYU 
in the last 2 years of 40 percent. So that investment has proved a 
wise one. We are also increasing the quality of what we offer. 

A third concern in addition to the diminution of Federal aid for 
students and high costs, particularly in an urban university, is that 
universities are heavily reliant on personnel, and so on salaries. 
That*s where most of the money goes. You can only go so far in a 
labor-intensive activity like a university. It isn't as if we are pro- 
ducing widgets on an assembly line and we can apply computers or 
robots and thereby turn out students much more efficiently. The 
cost of personnel is also one of the reasons that the so-called educa- 
tion cost index is a couple of points higher, my memory tells me, 
than the Consumer Price Index. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are some of the reasons that it is not inex- 
pensive to go to college in the United States. 

There is one other observation I cannot resist making. This is the 
year 1988. Are you paying more for your automobile today than 
you did 20 years ago? You are paying a lot more. Are you paying 
more for your house than you did 20 years ago? You are paying a 
lot more. The cost of living has gone up generally in our society. I 
would conclude by saying, as Congressman Scheuer suggested in 
his opening remarks, that an investment in education is the best 
investment you can make even from an economic point of view. 
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So those are some of the reasons, Congresswoman Snowe. 

Representative Snowe. I would like to ask one additional ques- 
tion. How do we address the issue of the default rate which repre- 
sent almost 46 percent of the guaranteed student loan program 
cost? 

Representative Schexjer. And when you address that will you 
give us an explanation as best you can as to why we have such a 
default rate? What is there about the process or about the formula 
of the student borrowing money to pav for his education? 

Mr. Brademas. This is a complex issue. I will make a couple of 
observations. I would be glad to submit in writing, Congresswoman 
Snowe, a statement that gives you some more observations. 

Representative Scheuer. We would appreciate it if you would. 

Mr. Brademas. I shall. ,. , , . 

[The following information was subsequently supplied for the 

record:] 
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ObiTVttont on Xbm Sttwitnt Lo>n Dtfautt Problem 

Suppl«m«nt«ry mattrlal subnltttd by Dr. John Brodomos to accompony 
his tottlRiony on Docombor 1%, I9tl boforo tho Joint Economic 
Comnlttoo** Subcoiwiltto* on Education ond Hoolth 

Tho Noturo ond Scopo of tho Problow ; 

Most of tho doboto ovor dofoults on studont loons contors on tho 
Cuorontood Studont Loon (CSL) progrsm. now known os tho Stafford 
Studont Loon Program. 

Tho following points should bo kopt In mind about CSL dofautts: 

o Although tho volumo of dollars In dof aul t for CSL loans has 
JuRipod significantly ovor tho past sovoral yoars, tho actual 
dofault rata has not r I son dramatically. 

So whilo Fodoral paymonts for CSL dofoults roso from $255 million In 
1979 to $l.( billion In 1967, tho total dofault rata has romalnod 
rolatlvoly stablo In tho 11-12 porcont rango. 

o Tho Incroaso In dofault costs should bo put In tho porspoctlvo 
of tho tromondous growth In total loan voliiwo for tho CSL 
program, from $3 billion In 1979 to ovor $9 bill Ion In 1918. 

o Tho dofault rata for tho CSL program Is lowor than tho dofault 
ratos for many othor Fodoral loon programs^ such as Small 
Buslnoss Adtoilnlstrot Ion loans and farm rollof loons. 

Roosons for tho Pof aul t Rata 

Firsts It Is not posslblo to mako moantngfut comparisons botwoon 
guorontood studont loans and commorclal bank loans and, thoroforo, 
botwoon tho dofault ratos on tho two typos of loans. For oxampio: 

o Cuorontood studont loons oro provldod by I ntont to porsons of 
modost ^tonomlc moons, who of ton havo no crod i t rocords or 
oornfngs history. Sanks would not mako unsocurod loans to 
such porsons . 

o Accounting rulos for classification of defaults on guarontood 
studont loons oro s Ign I f I cont I y dtffaront from rulos for 
commorciol loons. In computing tho'- loan dofault ratos* 
bonks aro o)lowo4» sftor a cortoin portod, to writo off o!d 
bad dobts and subtract thorn from thoir roportod dofault 
ratos. FIguros for govor»\mont studont I oan do f aul t s , on tho 
othor hond^ aro cuoiulatlvo ovor tho ontiro I I f o of tho 
program, with no loans writton off as bad dobts. 
Undorstondobly, tho studont loan dofault rata appoars largwr 
by cofffi^r I son. 

Anothor signlflcont point: Tho CSL program has shiftod aw^y from 
Its orlglnol purposos. thoroby adding to tho dofault problom. 
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• . . . . int«r««t. d«f«rr«d piynwnt plin for •tud«ntt from 

Crontt) to noody ttudonts. 

Third d.t. thow thit • •ub.t.ntlal voIurw of CSL dof.ult* occuri 
liinS'.tSirnt, rn^Snod .t proflt-m.klnfl tr.d. .ehool.. ^.t.. 
fTSu?.rr.v..« that studontt .t proprl.t.ry .ehool. now con.t I tulo 
S5 ^".nt of .11 borrowtr. of gu.r.ntood .tud.nt lo.n.. 

Stop, to Roduco th o Dof.ult R.to 

borrowing. 

o Exploro now rl.k-.h.ring ••ch.nl.m. to givo londor. .ddod 
incontlv.. to avoid def.ult. .nd Improvo colloctlon. 



from both 
•t, .t tho 



En.uro th.t .tud.nt. h.v. .d.qu.t. 

iandlna Institution, .nd collogo. .nd unlvor.ltl 
llii^ ^hoy -•••l-'-^lll undor.t.nd thoir 

obllg.tlon to rop.y tho.o lo.n». 

Rovlow tho curront opor.tlon of .Id progr«ii. for .tud.nt. In 
oroDHot.ry .choolt. At • minimum, .trlct.r roqulromont. .r. 
^Mdld to in"r^ .dtqu.t. occup.tlon.l counseling . nd ^.r..r 
«..l.tanca for borrower.. 
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Mr. Bradsmas. The greater the extent to which we rely on loans 
as distinguished from grants^ by definition you are going to have 
an increase in default rat^ because there is obviously a greater op- 
portuni^ to default on loans than, in ttie nature of the stipend, on 

nts. We already know from analysis that low^income family stu- 
9, particularly minority students, are high-risk students. Many 
low-income minority families are not accustomed to borrowing. It is 
not part of their culture. 

If you want universiti^ sharply to reduce default rates, universi- 
ties can do so by saying, well, we simply &re not going to invite as 
many low-income minority students to come study at our place and 
thereby we are going to diminish the risk and we won't have so 
high a default rate. 

I would also point out that universities themselves are not the 
ones that make the loans. It is the banks and credit unions that 
chiefly make the loans. I think there is a misunderstanding on the 
part of some who think that colleges and universities are somehow 
in the business of making loans. We are not. We are not well 
equipped to do that. 

Tliere is, however, a role for colleges and universities that is a 
positive one, and that is to do more counseling, to work more close- 
ly with students, to encouraee students, to help students who may 
be at risk understand their obligation to repay those loans. 

Vm a Calvinist when it comes to this matter. I believe that if you 
make a contract to borrow money you have a moral obligation to 
pay that loan back. 

As one who helped write these student aid programs all those 
years ago, I feel all the more deeply about the importance of bring- 
ing down the default rates because I am well aware, given your sit- 
uation as elected Members of Congress, that the greater the extent 
to which there is a default problem, the more public support for 
the entire fabric of student aid prt^ams will be eroded. 

I will make one other point. This is not by way of justifying the 
default rate, because I have already said that I don't think defaults 
are justifiable in any respect. As a society we pay particular atten- 
tion to default rate^ when it comes to loans to college students. 
This is the way it has been from the time I first became a Member 
of Congress. 

We don't say very much when the General Accounting OfRce 
issues reports on incredible cost overruns when it comes to defense 
contracting. Maybe on one contract we could take care of all the 
student loan defaults in the country for some period of time. 

My point here is simply that we single out students rather than 
farmers, small businessmen, veterans, and defense contractors who 
may get into trouble with government loans. 

Having said that, I want to make very clear that I am not inter- 
ested in special pleading for colleges and universities. People, in- 
cluding students, should pay their loans. The extent to which per- 
sons who have my kind of responsibility can help bring student de- 
fault rates down, believe me, I think we should. 

Representative Williai^s. Congresswoman Snowe, would you 
yield? 

Representative Snowe. I would be glad to yield. 
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Representative Wiluams. To ensure that the discussion about 
student loan defaults is in its proper perspective, I just want to 
mention that we always use the term "default rates" when discuss- 
ing this matter. If we are going to use that term, then we ought to 
understand that the default rate is not high; it is the volume of dol- 
lars in default that is high and growing. 

Most of you don't need an explanation for that, but for those mil- 
lions of Americans who are going to read the transcript of this 
hearing, let me explain. 

Last year 3% million college students took out a government 
guaranteed loan. Uncollaterilized. When I say to bankers what is 
your rate of return on uncoUateralized loans to low-income people, 
they say, we don't make such loans. 

Well, we do. We guarantee their making that loan. So we are m 
that business federally. The astonishing thing is that every year 90 
percent of those students, and in most years in excess of 90 pewient 
of those students, will pay back those loans. So it is not the default 
rate that is high. The default rate is astonishingly low. It is the ac- 
cumulation of the unpaid debts through the years that has grown 
to a size that is now unreasonable. 

Congresswomar. Snowe ie correct. Almost half of the Federal dol- 
lars that we now spend on guaranteed student loans are used to 
just pay off the volume of dollars in default. But the rate itself, I 
think, remains very reasonable. 

Thank you for yielding, Congresawoman Snowe. 

Representative Snowe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Schkuer. Congreeawoman-elect Nita Lowey, why 
don't you make your opening statement and then ask any ques- 
tions that come to mind. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE-ELECT LOWEY 

Representative Lowey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to thank the chairman and all of my new colleagues 
for giving me this opportunity to address the crucial issue of im- 
proving uie quality of education in the United States. 

Throiighout my campaign for Congress, I stressed the importance 
of improving our Nation s schools. Moreover, I pointed out that 
there is an intimate connection between our declining competitive- 
ness and our failure to provide fu^t-rate education and training 
programs. 

While I was making these points on the campaign trail, Chair^ 
man Scheuer and the other members of the subcommittee were 
creating an extensive hearing record that clearly outlined the 
extent of the economic crisis that we will face if we do not improve 
our educational programs immediately. 

In fact, the subcommittee today released a report that summa- 
rites the findings of 9 days of hearings late last year entitled "^Com- 
petitiveness and the Quality of the American Work Force." The 
report convincingly demonstrates that America cannot remain 
competitive in the world economy without an adequately educated 
and trained work force, and the report contains specific recommen- 
dations for improvements that I am proud to endorse. 

bo 
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Today the subcommittee will focus on the issue of access to both 
preschool and postsecondary education. I strongly share the con- 
cern of the members of the subcommittee that universal access is a 
necessity if we hope to increase the skills of American workers and 
restore American competitiveness abroad. 

As an official in the New York Department of State, I was in- 
volved in both preschool and pcMStsecondary programs. When I 
served as deputy director of the New York Division of Economic 
Opportunity, I was involved in evaluating and approving the Head 
Start program. 

This pn^am, more than any other, represents solid and abso- 
lute proof that preschool education is of significant benefit to the 
at>risk populations in our schools. However, only one out of five 
children eligible for Head Start is actually participating in the pro- 
gram. 

Our failure to provide adequate preschool education programs is 
a national tragedy that should be correcteu immediately. 

In addition, I was a strong supporter of Governor Cuomo's inno- 
vative Liberty Scholarship program which guarantees to any sev- 
enth grader who is qualified from a low-income family a coU^e 
education upon graduation from high school. 

I strongly believe that the Federal Government has a role to play 
in improving access to postsecondaiy education and I am eager to 
use the successful New York model in crafting a nationwide strate- 
gy to address this problem. 

I do not believe we can stand by at a time when the United 
States is falling behind its competitc>rs in combating illiteracy, in 
improving school achievement, and ii providing effective job train- 
ing* Rather, we must devise and implement strate^es right now to 
reverse this dangerous trend. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for permitting me this opportunity 
and I look forward to continuing to listen to the rest of the testimo- 
ny. 

Mr. Brademas, I do have a question concerning the Liberty 
Scholarship pn^am* I would appreciate your comments on it Do 
you think it is feasible, do you think it will work in New York, and 
do you think it can be replicated throughout the Nation? 

Mr. Beademas. I think it is a highly imaginative and creative en- 
terprise created, as you know, by Eugene Lang, an outstanding 
New York businessman. 

I will make two points about it. 

First, you spoke of the Liberty Scholarship prc^am. There is an- 
other part of Governor Cuomo s program called the Liberty Part- 
nership prqp^am. In fact, it was mentioned in the New York Times 
this morning, I think. Let me tell you where the Liberty Partner- 
ship pn^am came from. 

I spoke 2 or 3 years ago to then-New York State Assembly 
Speaker Stanley Fink. I have great respect for Speakers, by the 
way. As a Member of the House of Representative, I was brought 
up that way. I said, "Mr. Speaker, we are in desperate straits in 
the State of New York for help from the New York State govern- 
ment for graduate education/^ 
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He said, "Mr. President, you have your problems; I have my 
problems. Vm worried about high school dropouts. See what you 
can come up with to help meet both problems.' 

And so we sat down and worked out a program whereby the 
State of New York provides stipends to graduate students in some 
dozen public and private universities, principally in urban areas, so 
that those graduate students can mentor at-risk high school stu- 
dents to help them stay in school. The program has worked marvel- 
ously well and it saves the State taxpayer money because you don't 
have these kids dropping out of school and they have a better shot 
to pursue postsecondary education. 

More broadly, however, Mrs. Lowey, let me observe that I think 
it would be a mistake to assert that the Liberty Scholarship/Liber- 
ty Partnership programs would in and of themselves make a sub- 
stantial impact on the problem of assuring access to disadvantaged 
young people to complete grade school and high school. I think it 
would be wrong to suggest that such a program could replace exist- 
ing student assistance programs in the United States. I think it 
should be regarded as a supplement, a creative one. 

We have testifying here this morning, in my judgment, along 
with Gene Lang, as a champion of education, the most articulate 
and effective business leader in New York City whom I have heard, 
William Woodside, who understands the importance of business ex- 
ecutives in urging government leaders to support education as dis- 
tinguished from relying solely on private sector support for our 
schools. He understands that point in a very sophisticated way. I 
am sure Woodside's testimony won't betray my confidence in hum. 

I would like to make one other point, because I am seated along- 
side Jule Sugarman. 

I was very touched, Mrs. Lowey, by your strong support for Head 
Start. Twenty years or so ago, Jule Sugarman and I worked closely 
with a young Senator from Minnesota named Mondale. Senator 
Mondale and I wrote the Comprehensive Child Development bill. 
Unfortunately, although Congress passed it, the then-President of 
the United States, a man named Nixon, who was from California, 
vetoed it with an outrageous veto message. 

I find it fascinating that 20 years later even Republicans are 
coming around to understand the importance of early childhood de- 
velopment, and George Bush, our new President, during his cam- 
paign, to his credit, spoke of the importance of Head Start and chil- 
dren's health. 

Mr. Chairman, it takes time for these matters to come to maturi- 
ty. I think I may say that Congressman Jim Scheuer and I served 
in Congress long enough to have seen how ideas that were planted 
years ago finsdly have taken root and are flowering. 

Mrs. Lowey, 1 would just say that aside from being a university 
president, you have the greatest job in the country. 

Representative Lowey. Thank you very much. 

I just returned from Harvard, a school which you seem to know 
very well, and we all agree that Head Start and f>ostsecondary edu- 
cation should be a priority. I think our major problem and our 
mcyor task is how do we fund these programs. That is what we are 
all going to figure out together. 
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Mr. Brad£MAS. I am glad you had your undergraduate education 
at Harvard. Now you must come to NYU for your graduate educa- 
tion. 

Representative Scheu£R. She is coming to Congress for her grad- 
uate education. 

President Brademas, you have discussed the importance of Head 
Start. You were a powerful supporter of Head Start in 1965 when 
you wrote the Elementary and Secondaxy Education Act. You have 
indicated some of the unhappiness that you have about the trend 
toward a lower level of grants and higher level ef loans. Grants 
that used to be 80 percent are now down to 50 percent. 

You have indicated that you believe loans, at least to the low 
income and especially the low-income minority population, are a 
bit of a turnoflf. They don't understand them; they are fearsome 
about them. Their jparents have a lot of reservations about big 
loans. It's not part of their culture, as you said. 

So it is a tumoff to the low-income population of kids that we 
urgently need to get educated* When we have a high default rate it 
is also a tumoff to society. It is very unfair. Society doran't think 
about the defense contractors, which you talked about, but it does 
have a way of demagoguing a student default rate that seems high. 

If you have all of these problems with student loans and you 
seem to feel that access to postsecondary education is terribly im- 
portant and access to preschool education is terribly important, 
why don't you think that it is time to bite the bullet? As the 
Truman Commission said 41 years ago, the time has come to make 
education through the 14th grade— and that could be 16th grade — 
available in the same way that high school education is now avail- 
able. 

I feel like the kid who is looking at the king on horseback and he 
is saying, but the king is naked. Why don't we take the scales off 
our eyes and do what this society seems to want to do, which is 
provide assured access both to preschool and to postsecondary edu- 
cation? 

Mr. Brademas. I have tried to indicate in my testimony my 
strong support for the bipartisan tradition of support of education, 
specially higher education, in the United States. I must now in 
light of your question make an observation that could be taken as 
partisan, but I don't really think it should be. The issue has to do 
with the budget deficit. 

We are experiencing a grave challenge to the future strength of 
our counti7, to the capacity of our country to respond to a whole 
range of issues. You included some of them in your opening state- 
ment when you talked about the problems of drug and alcohol 
abuse, for example. I was chairman of the subcommittee and I 
managed on the floor of the House to successful passage the Drug 
and Alcohol Abuse Education Act when Richard Nixon was Presi- 
dent of the United States. Some of us have been working at this 
matter for a long time. You were there, Jim. 

Representative Schbusr. Yes. 

Mr. Brademas. And we still have those problems. We didn't put 
much money into those particular programs. 

It seems to me therefore that if we are effectively going to come 
to grips with a whole range of m^or issues facing our country. 
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such as, for example, the challenge of AIDS— you are going to hear 
from a distinguished leader in that struggle, from Admiral Wat- 
kins, in a moment— we have to get this budget deHcit under con- 
troL I, therefore, must say that I think the m^or issue with which 
you are going to be wrestling in this city in the next year is con- 
trolling the deficit, and the heart of that question is, how do you do 
it? 

The budget deficit has been a problem ever since Mr. Reagan 
first came into office and won support for a huge reduction in Fed- 
eral revenues as a result of the change in the tax laws and huge 
increases in spending for defense. A predictable r^ult of these two 
actions, so at least it seemed to me, to any rational person— but I 
understand that doesn't always hold true in our Nation's CJapital, 
which I love— was huge deficits. Until we get these deficits under 
control, we are going to have a hard time providing the kind of re- 
sources we need for Head Start, for preschool education, for post- 
secondary education. 

What to do about it? Here are my remedies, for whatever they 
are worth. I have been saying this for several years now, so it is 
not new, and I make tiiese points in no order of priority. I think 
they are all indispensable. 

First, we have to slow down the rate of increase in defense 
spending, make tough choices. Second, we have to raise tax reve- 
nue. Third, we have to look with great care at some of the entitle- 
ment programs and say this one we can continue to support, this 
one may have to be modified, this one may have to be amended. 
And you have to act on all three of these fronts. 

I think the President of the United Statc« should say— and so far 
he has not indicated that he is willing to do so— "ladies and gentle- 
men of the Congress, this is a bottle of castor oil. I don't like it and 
you are not going to like it, but we all have to drink it and we have 
to drink it together.'' 

For if Mr. Bush comes to Capitol Hill and says to all of you, "I 
want to keep up defense spending. In fact, I want to increase de- 
fense spending. I don't want any new tax revenues, no new taxes. 
Read my lij^. The only way you are going to solve the deficit prol> 
lem is to cut more out of the domestic programs like education," 
increases for which he has campaigned, as he has also spoken 
about the importance of environmental protection — both of which 
will cost more resources— then you are going to have gridlock in 
this city. You are going to have gridlock, and it is going to be a 
profoundly damaging development for the future strength and se- 
curity of the United States and we are going to become far more 
dependeit even than we are today on the Japanese and others who 
pay the loans on our credit cards. 

Representative Scheuer. That assumes that the Japanese are 
prepared to permit us to be far more dependent than we are today, 
and that is not all clear. 

Mr. Brademas. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am morally sympathetic with the thrust of your question that 
we should expand opportunities for preschool child development, 
for study through grade school and high school, and for education 
at the postsecondary level. But I live in a real world We all live in 
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a real world. There is no cornucopia out there. That is why you are 
now having to face hard choices. 

I simply hope that when the President-elect of the United States 
comes into office next month, he will face up to hard choices. I be- 
lieve that if he is willing to say— this is the art of politics, not the 
science of it— "Fve taken another look at the little old document 
called the budget and it somehow doesn't seem to work out, and so, 
ladies and gentlemen, come let us reason together/' as President 
Johnson would say. then I think we can come to grips with this 
problem. 

If I were he, I would listen to people like Bob Dole, the distin- 
guished minority leader of the Senate, who can count, bideed, we 
need some basic arithmetic if we are going to deal with these prob- 
lems, some courses in basic arithmetic, and the courses should be 
offered by tutors, if necessary, at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue next 
month. 

Representative Schkukr. 1 have confidence in George Bush's 
basic integrity and decency. 
Mr. Brademas. He's a very decent man. 

Representative Scheuer. Yes. I knew him when he was in Con- 
gress two decades ago, and so did you. 

He is a committed man, too, and I tlunk he is going to want to be 
the environment President and I think he is going to want to be 
the education President, and I think he is going to understand that 
the country needs to get over the hump of a candidate who may 
have been saying "read my lips" but who as a President feels a 
moral as well as a political compulsion to do the right thing for his 
country. The right thing for hk country is to make some invest- 
ments at this time. Not expenditures, but investmente in our 
human capital. 

Getting this budget under control is not going to be done in an 
instant; it is going to be done over a period of years. I can't think 
of anything that would contribute more to getting our financial 
house in order than producing an educated citizenry, an educated, 
productive, skilled citizenry that will make us competitive once 
again in a way that we are not at the present time. 

Mr. Bradbmas. Mr. Chairman, I will conclude, because I have 
taken too long now. The quotation that for me sums it all up was 
from a great philosopher, Alfred North Whitehead, who once said, 
"In the conditions of modem life the rule is at^lute. The race that 
does not value trained intelligence is doomed." I don't believe the 
American race is doomed if we have the wit and the will to provide 
the resources to assure an adequate supply of educated men and 
women. 

Representative Schkuer. We can agree on that fine closing sen- 
tence to your outstandingly fine statement. Thank you very, very 
much. 

Mr. BrtADEMAS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Scheuer. Governor, Congresswoman Olyrapia 
Snowe was very keen to introduce you, but unfortunately she had a 
prior appointment with Department of State Secretary-designate 
Baker and she had to leave. So let me substitute for her. 

Governor McKeman is a former Member of Congress. He served 
two terms on the Education and Labor Committee. He is chairman 
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of the Telecommunications Subcommittee of the National Gover- 
nors' Association. He has perhaps been one of the outstanding Gov- 
ernors in the country in assuring acc^ both to preschool and to 
pQStsecondary education. 

We are delighted to have you, Governor. Tell us about what you 
are doing. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN R McKERNAN, GOVERNOR STATE OF 

MAINE 

Governor McKernan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Having served 
on your side of the panel for 4 years, I would ask that I be allowed 
to submit my prepared statement and to summarize it. 

Representative Scheuer. Without obiection, it is so ordered. 

Governor McKernan. I am sort of having a hard time deciding 
where to begin. 

Representative Scheuer. Tell us about your scholarship program. 

Governor McKernan. I will. That is my reaction to President 
Brademas and the discussion which took place on whether or not 
any of you here in Washington can reed the Presidentrelect's lips. 

I think what I would like to do is just talk a little bit about what 
is happening in the States. Because I think it is important for you 
all to hear that and realize that there are a lot of things happening 
outside the city of Washington. 

I want to commend you, Mr. Chairman, for the indepth series of 
hearings and the report which you have issued, which I think is 
going to go a long way toward forming the debate that has to take 
place in this country. 

The question is going to be, in my view. How we are going to ad- 
dress the problems and whether or not we truly are gouig to have 
dollars at the Federal level that are going to do the many things 
that you would like to do and that I think a lot of us would like to 
do? 

My feeling is that my eyesight is pretty good and I can read the 
Presidentelect's lips, and Congress is going to have to realize that 
it is not going to have significant additional new dollars with which 
to accomplish many of the things that I think we want to do, and it 
is time to get creative and look at how we can form the right kind 
of partnerships to accomplish what have to be the goals of this 
country. 

In the past 2 years in our administration in Maine, we have done 
a number of things. In 1987 we had the largest percentage increase 
in State funding of local elementary and secondary education. 

in the last 2 years we have had the largest percentage increase 
in State funding for our university system of any State in the coun- 
try. 

We have implemented a creative telecommunications system of 
interactive television to bring education to many of the rural parte 
of our State so that people, wherever their geographic location hap- 
pens to be, have access to the kind of programs that are necessary 
for them to get the skills they need and to have the opportunity we 
hope to bring to our State. 
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We have also embarked on child care, education and training 
prMrams, and welfare reform to make sure that people who need 
additional skills have the opportunity to get them. 

Having served on the Postsecondwry Education Subcommittee 
when I was m Congress, I would like to talk a little bit about the 
WMtsecondary aspect. I do beHeve that Federal higher education 
dollars are absolutely essential to accomplishing what we want for 
opportumties for people in this country. 

Frankly, there are people who are falling through the cracks. 
What we are trying to do in Maine is to begin to try to fUl those 
cracks. We are doing it with a two-pronged approach that we will 
be propoemg to the next session of the legislature which is going to 
guarantee to every qualified student in our State that we will find 
the financing, some of it grant, some of it loan, to make sure that 
every student in our State who is qualified to go on to postsecond- 
aiy education has the financial opportunity to do that. 

We are going to do it, as I said, with two prongs. 

One is to increase our grant under the State Student Incentive 
grants which we think are absolutely essential to reducing the high 
mdebtedness we are now starting to see through the excess of loan 
programs that President Brademas talked about compared to grant 
prc^ams. 

We are also moving all of our postsecondary education funding 
programs into one agency for one-stop shopping. We are going to do 
that m tt way that will allow us to counsel students on a regional 
basis so they know what is available. 

We are convinced that through coordination, through consolida- 
tion of programs, and through counseling we can get to students 
and continue our program of increasing their aspirations. We tell 
s^dente m our State to dream big drean. r The problem is that too 
often those dreams are deferred because they don't have the fi- 
nances available to get the education they need to achieve those 
dreams. 

We think that in our State, where we :-ave one of the highest 
high school graduation rates of any State in the country but one of 
the lowest percentages of students who go on to postsecondary edu- 
cation, ttiat it is absolutely essential to address the aspirations 
issue and then the financing issue because we have to make sure 
that students can implement their dreams. 

I talked to Secretary-designate Cavazoe recently about four 
changes that I w;ould Uke to suggest to your subcommittee that I 
think can be made in the way we fund higher education. They are 
changes that will pale in comparison to some of the suggestions 
that you are making, Mr. Chairman, but they are also some which 
I thmk upon reflection you will realize perhaps are at least the 
first step that we can take in these tight budget times. 

First, I think that we ought to be having a matchijig grant pro- 
gram for counseling students. We are going to implement this on 
our own m Maine. I think if there were a matching grant program 
at the Federal level that other States would do the same ttdng 
There are a few States that do it now. They have found a signifi- 
cant mcrease in knowledge among students once they have done 
the counseling about the kind of financing that is available and it 
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has in fact increased the number of students going on to postsec- 
ondary education. • ■ * 

We are also going to triple the amount of State funds gomg mto 
the Student Incentive Grant program because we feel that the high 
indebtedness is a problem that we have to look at. 

We are also going to implement a loan program of last resort. 
What that would mean is that we would have a program where we 
would be able to say to all students that we mtend to make sure 
you have the finances; if aU the other programs together leave you 
with an unmet need, we will in fact be there to take care of that 
unmet need with some type of program. That, I think, gets away 
from the financing issue and allows children to concentrate on 
what their goals are and how they are going to get there. 

Finally, let me conclude by saying the tax^empt financing issue 
on these loan programs is essential. I hope that you m Congrtss 
will do everything possible to make sure that the tax-exempt ti- 
nancing is allowed to continue. . ..^ ^. t>» 

There are some in the last administration, m the Educafaon De- 
partment and Treasury Department, who have thought thrt we 
ought to do away with tax-exempt financing. The extra cost of bor- 
rowing for lenders in the taxable market compared to the shrink- 
ing spread that they are being allowed under the program is going 
to mean that fewer and fewer lenders will participate if we don t 
allow that market to continue. , . iq««it»» 

We can live under the caps that were passed under the 
Reform Act; we can't live with the taxable financing and still have 
the kind of expansion of programs that we think are necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I have elaborated on these types pfchangee m my 
prepared statement. They cost probably under $200 million but 
they could result in well over $2 billion in additional funds avail- 
able to needy students to make sure that they have the oM»rtujuty 
that I tWnk all of us in public life want to have for them. 

Thank you for letting me be a part of the program. 

[The prepared statement of Governor McKerr an follows:] 
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Representative Sch£uer. Thank you very much for comhig down 
here to testify and telling us about your experience. We are very 
grateful to you. 

You are quite right. If we do go to this business of extending 
public education, it will have to be phased in over a period of years. 
It cannot be done overnight. But the logic of it seems to stand. 

I notice thiat in your prepared statement you state: 

That we need more financial aid counseling and coordination. In many instances, 
the aid programs exist and the resources are available, but students and their fami- 
lies are either unaware of the resources or unable to sort through the myriad of 
Federal and State programs. 

I must say from my own knowledge that is a masterpiece of un- 
derstatement. The array of different Federal and State aid pro- 
grams is absolutely mind blowing; it's dazzling. We have this im- 
pr^ive bureaucracy of people who are trying to explain it, trying 
to interpret, trying to help kids and their parents find their way 
through the labyrinth, and it isn't very successfi I, 

We have heard from Mr, Brademas that especially for low- 
income minority kids taking on these enormous loans early in life 
before even the b^inning of their careers can be a daunting phe- 
nomenon. It's a tumoff for a lot of kids—not only the low income. 

You talk about the myriad of programs and indicate that we 
need more counselors and more inibrmation to guide people 
through the maze, and you say that in the ultimate instance we 
are going to prc^/ide the money for you to do it anyway. Wouldn't it 
therefore be a lot simpler and wouldn't it be intellectually clearer 
fDr our country to say we are going to extend public education? 

You are saying any kid that needs it is going to get it. Why don't 
we make a simple declaratory statement that public education 
through college is a given? 

We started out with public education, K through 12, in 1910, 
Then the Truman Commission came along 40 years after that, in 
1947, and said that we should extend that through 2 years of col- 
lege, treating it just the way we treat high school. 

Now, 41 years after the fruman recommendation, which got very 
little notice and absolutely no debate — we are suggesting today 
that we build on what Truman was suggesting 40 years ago; we 
think public entitlement ought to be for another 4 years of public 
education after high school. Then we can get rid of this nightmare 
of aid programs that it takes a skilled professional to understand 
and relate to and interpret to the kids and their parents. 

Wouldn't it be more intellectually honest of us to say that we are 
to establish education as a top priority? That based on the three- 
quarters of a century that has taken place since 1910 we have de- 
cided to extend public education down 2 years to ensure an en- 
riched Head Start experience for every kid who needs it— not just 
the ones who don't need it, as is the case now. And we are going to 
extend public education up to 4 years— not just because the kids 
need it, but because our society needs it. 

The pain and the cost in our society is such that we simply 
cannot afford not to do that. As a financial matter, if the model 
that we are referring to— GI bill of rights— indicates that the Gov- 
ernment gets back at a minimum between $5 and $12 for every 
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dollar it expended assuring posteecondary access for GFs, how can 
we afford not to make that investment? 

And isn't it more honest simply to say we are extending the 
system 4 years and you can forget all of this nightmare, this 
morass, this swamp of different competing prc^ams and just 
assume when you come to the schoolhouse door at age 3 you are 
going to have a ticket to education through elementary school, 
through secondary school, and through college, and that we are 
doing so because we need it as a society? 

Governor McKernan. I think your suggestion is one that obvi- 
ously merits continued discussion. It seems to me to fall into the 
category, however, of universal health coverage. The same type of 
issue which the new Senate magority leader from our State, Sena- 
tor Mitchell, recently responded in response to a question about 
universal health care: 

I don't even address those issues because I try to de^\ in the realm of the attain* 
able and it is not going to happen. 

I guess that is sort of my reaction to your suggestion. I am not 
sure that at this point this country is prepared to have taxpayers, 
people who are earning $15,000 or $20,000 a year, having their 
taxes go to finance the college costs of the richest in this country. I 
think that we now have a program which tries to identify those 
people for whom access is a problem, 

I think we would be better served, especially in the short run, 
perhaps discussing the larger issue of where we ought to be going 
as a nation in the long run on education. We have to be discussing 
in the short run how we are going to make sure that those people 
who are falling through the cracks and for whom access really is a 
problem receive their education. 

Representative Scheuer. It might be that access to the 4 years of 
postsecondary education might be means tested. Thai certainly is a 
possibility. Again, if yoi> means test it, that would be one barrier, 
but we still would be getting away from this nightmare of a widu 
variety of programs that very few people understand even when 
they study them. 

Let me make a point about your illusion to our health care 
system, that we can t afford universal access to hc-alth care. Gover- 
nor, we have it right now. We have universal access to health care. 
But it isn't very well thought through and it isn't very eftlcient. 

When poor people who do not have health insurance, who can't 
afford a doctor, get sick they go to the hospital emergency room, 
and the hospital emergency room across the length and breadth of 
the United States has become the family doctor. 

That is a damn poor way of setting up universal access to a 
health care system. It uses scarce resources in a very inefficient 
way. We could do a heck of a lot better if we decided to bite the 
bullet and move into a national health care system that was well 
planned and tightly administered. 

This same JEC Subcommittee that I chair held hearings about a 
year ago on what is wrong with our health care system. Joe Cali- 
fano, the former Secretary of HHS, indicated that we are wasting 
about $125 billion a year because of the rather unplanned, chaotic, 
ill-thought through nonsystem that we have as our health care 
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system. This is a perfect example of it. You know perfectly well 
that there isn't any place in the United States— I hope there 
isn't— where a poor person if they are sick can't go to get help. It's 
the hospital emergency room. That is an unplanned, wasteful, 
highly cost-ineffective way of producing health care. 

Maybe we have the same thing with our education system. And 
one wonders why we have to go through all these convolutions that 
you are talking about — these myriad of programs which require 
counselors to interpret them, a loan program with a high-default 
rate, a loan program that turns off a lot of the kids that we most 
urgently want to include in our postsecondary system. This raises 
questions that we are not going to solve today. 

Governor McKkrnan. I would like to make two points. One to 
clarify the record. I did not say that we should not have universal 
access to health care. I said the whole issue of universal health 
care coverage is something which at this point this country is not 
going to be able to afford. I heartily concur that if you look at 
almost every State in the Nation, we are struggling with the in- 
creased cost of health care and the whole issue of access to health 
care. 

I think it is also important to realize that we can do better with 
what we now have. That ought to be our short-tt-rm goal, making 
sure that we do have adequate access either to health care or to 
postsecondary education, which is why we are here, to look at the 
myriad of programs and find a way to consolidate those and to 
make sure that people do understand what is available so that we 
maximize those programs that do exis* while we are talking about 
the kind of creative changes that you are looking to make in the 
long term. 

Representative Scheuer. Thank you. 

Congressman Williams. 

Representative Wiluams. No questions. 

Representative Scheuer. Congresswoman Lowey. 

Representative Lowey. Governor, you talked about your counsel- 
ing program and that you are going to increase that. Sorting 
through the maze of Federal and State programs in most States is 
a difficult problem for families and students. How have you dealt 
with it? Is it in practice now? And how successful have you been? 

Governor McKkrnan. We are about to propose to our State legis- 
lature the consolidation of the various programs. We have, as do 
most States, programs that are run in State government as well as 
some private programs that aie run to implement various Federal 
programs, both grant and loan programs. 

The problem is that there isn't a great understanding even with 
the high school guidance counselors. There are a couple of States- 
Vermont is one— where they have taken all the programs and put 
them in a separate agency and they have people they employ on a 
part-time basis to go to schools to explain programs and what is 
available. They have seen a significant increase in the percentage 
of their students who have gone to postsecondary education. That 
is the program that we intend to implement with some changes in 
addition to the major program which I talked about, which is a last 
resort loan program, to say if all else fails don't worry about find- 
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ing adequate funds; we are going to have the kind of flexible loan 
program to make sure that we make up the unmet need. 

I think that kind of one-stop shopping is really important for 
young people, especially those that Mr. Brademas talked about, 
who are of lesser economic means, for whom the whol'* aspect of 
trying to figure out how you go and borrow e'l this kinii of money 
and what it really means and how you combine grants with loans 
is just more than they want to deal with and therefore oftentimes 
that turns them off to going on to getting the education that they 

are going to need. , , , j ^ x c 

Representative Lowey. In times of the budget deficit many ot us 
are looking toward the private sector for a partnership. I wonder to 
what extent you have the private sector involved in Maine? 

Governor McKkrnan. We have done a number of things. Not as 
much in postsecondary as we have with the preschool and elemen- 
tary and secondary. We formed what Congresswoman Snowe re- 
ferred to as our aspirations compact. 

As I said in my testimony, aspiratious are a problem in many 
parts of our State. We have businesses involved with the communi- 
ty and with the local schools to work on increasing aspirations, pro- 
grams that identify for the schools and the children what is in 
store for them, what they can do with an education, how they are 
going to be able to do the kind of things that they want to do and 
to improve their standard of living with education. 

You have probably all heard of L.L. Bean, which is one of our 
major employers. They have just given $600,000 to our Aspirations 
Foundation, which is an example of the kind of corporate participa- 
tion that we are getting. 

Representative Lowey. Thank you. 

Representative Scheuer. Thank you very much, - Governor 
McKernan. We are delighted that you came down and chatted with 



us. 



Governor McKernan. Thank you very much. I apologize for leav- 
ing, but I have a plane to catch. 

Representative Scheuer. Jule Sugarman directs the largest a^ 
most complex State agency in the State of Washington, with 14,000 
employees and management problems ranging from medical assist- 
ance for low-income people to the supervision of convicted juvenile 
offenders. 

Maybe if we had had a more adequately funded and well-directed 
Head Start program over the last 20 years, since the years that you 
began the program, we would have fewer convicted juvenile offend- 
ers to deal with. 

It is a source of great personal pleaaure and gratification to me 
that you are here. We worked together 24 years ago when you led 
us into the Head Start era. We are delighted to have you back. 

Please tell us, as you look back in retrospect over the history of 
the Head Start program, how do you appraise it? Do you think it is 
worth expanding so that every American child, especially those 
who need it most, the low-income kids from perhaps culturally and 
educationally deprived families, have access to it? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JULE M. SUGARMAN. SECRETARY. DEPART- 
MENT OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICES. STATE OF WASHING- 
TON 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee. I appreciate the opportunity to be here today. With 
your indulgence, I will file my prepared statement for the record 
and then simply highlight it. 

Representative Scheuer. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SuGARMAN. The hearing today creates an interesting juxta- 
position between the needs in the higher education field and the 
needs in the preschool field, the early childhood field, as I would 
define it. 

It is interesting in two ways. One, they may be competitive for 
what so far you have described as very limited resources. I want to 
comment later in my testimony on the resources issues. 

But also there seems to bf* an assumption that in future years 
there will be a need for a great expansion of higher education. 1 
want to say to you, very frankly, that in my judgment we are pro- 
ducing a group of young people who are not going to be ready for 
higher education, who will not be able to successfully participate in 
it, and your problem may be exactly the opposite: more colleges 
available than there are students to fill them. 

I say that because of the experiences 1 have had in the State of 
Washington since I have been there for the last 2V2 years and 
based on a very broad range of contacts throughout the country, 
people in the Head Start programs, people in positions similar to 
mine in State agencies, and contact with the chief State school offi- 
cers. 

Basically, ladies and gentlemen, the children of this country, in 
my judgment, are in the most desperate condition that thay have 
ever been in. I don't say that very lightly. As you know. Congress- 
man I am not a very flappable person. 

The desperation that I see in your own State, the State of New 
York, around children and family issues, the incidence of child 
abuse and neglect, the incidence of drug and alcohol addiction 
among parents and among children, the serious delinquency, the 
unhealthy lifestyles, the gross incidence of misparenting and aban- 
donment of parental responsibilities, failures to thrive in school 
and the serious deficits in self-esteem and motivation among youth 
should be truly alarming for this country. There isn't going to be a 
work force in this coutnry if these trends continue. 

Representative Scheuer. There isn't going to be a work force? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. A productive work force in this country if these 
trends continue. It is simply too late to deal with the issue at the 
college level if you haven't also dealt with it at the younger age 
level. 

I find a true desperation existing among people who are working 
with families and children. 

I was in New York City recently visiting with some of the wel- 
fare agencies in that community, the private welfare agencies. *- 
They told m. that they can no longer find people to work in their 
programs because of the conditions of the families with which they 
are dealing. 
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The antagonism, the desperation, the lack of concern and motiva- 
tion, the lack of hope for the future is now endemic among families 
and their behavior is so dangerous to the workers involved that 
those public service systems are crumbling. They are crumbling not 
only in New York, but in Philadelphia, m Detroit, in Chicago, m 
the District of Columbir, and in almost all of the m^jor urban 
areas of this country. , » x- 

So I think the magnitude of the issue and the significance of the 
issue that you are dealing with here today is much larger than 
most people realize. 

Children born in the last 10 years are different than children we 
have talked about over the last 20 years. They come in m^ority 
numbers from families that are single parent families, from fami- 
lies that are in poverty, from families that have a high incidence of 
drug and alcohol abuse and all the other debilitating conditions 
which make it impossible for them to function well. 

Ten years ago when I would talk to people in the public school 
systems about how social and health services relate to what goes 
on in education, they would say education is education and social 
and health services are something out there for welfare families. 

What I find all through the State of Washington, in our affluent 
communities as well as our ruial communities, is a desperate cry 
for help now. We have families out there we can't deal with; kids 
who can't function because the family situation is so dysfunctional 
that we are just not able to deal with it. 

If I had the capacity to do so, I would put social workers from 
our department and health workers from our department in virtu- 
ally every school in the State of Washington. 1 think my experience 
is not dissimilar from what I hear as to the need elsewhere. 

My testimony is a curious blend of optimism and realism. Opti- 
mism in the sense of saying we know what to do about younger 
children; realism in saying that if there are not the resources to do 
that, we are not going to do what we need to do. 

We are on the cusp of really going at early childhood in a serious 
way. Let me explain to the subcommittee what I mean by early 

childhood. i i i t - 

I mean those activities— educational, socic^ and health m 
nature— that cover children from preconception, family planning, 
and the point of conception through good maternal and child 
health care, through good assessment, through good preschool pro- 
grams of all sorts on into, I would say, through the second grade. 

Those of you who were on the committee at the time remember 
our discussions about followthrough and the importance of having 
a continuity of service. 

If I could be king in this country, I would essentially reorganize 
our educational and other systems to cover that period frorn birth 
through age 7 and see that as a continuous spectrum of activities. 

The necS for these programs to meet the needs of children also 
intersects with the growth of the child care need in this country- 
care that is necessary basically because people are wo'-king, be- 
cause families have to work to survive in the society; th-it is, both 
members or all of the adult members of the family have to work in 
order to survive. The problem of how to care for children in that 
context is very difficult. 
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I would submit that the day-care or child-care needs and the 
early childhood needs are not different in nature, that they are all, 
or should be, developmental, that we should be concentrating ard 
providing an equal quality of care in our child-care programs to 
what we provide in our early childhood periods. 

I have submitted to the subcommittee in my prepared statement 
some data which indicate that by 1994, if one had the will and the 
motivation to do so, we could have in place an industry of roughly 
$100 billion. We now probably have an industry of between $30 and 
$40 billion consisting of public funding and private funding and pa- 
rental funding. But the need is to munificently and magnificently 
increase that amount. 

Not all of this is the responsibility of the Federal Government by 
any means. I think it does take a combination of resources, from 
State and Federal Governments, and a very significant contribu- 
tion from individuals. 

There are those who believe that private industry will make a 
significant contribution. I share John Brademas' reservations as to 
their capacity to do so. If you look at all the child-care programs in 
the country, some six-tenths of 1 percent of private companies are 
involved. That may grow incrementally, but not very large. 

I recognize the subcomittee has limited time today, so let me just 
concentrate on this funding issue. 

I don't share Governor McKernan^s reservations on the capacity 
of this country to provide what it needs to provide. I believe if you 
look at our tax situation in this country we have very modest taxes 
conripared to the other industrialized economies of this world. And I 
believe that there is both a capacity and a will to see significant 
additional taxes if they are directed toward the needs of children. 

Every poll that I have seen in recent times says three things: 

No. 1, we believe that children, youth, and families are a critical 
issue. No. 2, we think that those programs are underfunded and 
need to be better funded. No. 3, we are willing to support them 
with our taxes as long as we are assured that the money will go 
into that kind of activity. 

We are testing that in the State of Washington now through an 
initiative which we will place on the ballot next November— a $720 
million tax increase in the State, funded by an additional sales tax, 
because the need is so apparent out there and people are so com- 
mitted to it. 

A group of us have been working nationally on a similar concept 
at the Federal Government level which would call for the creation 
of a children's trust fund, basically to be financed by an additional 
payroll tax, a minimum, I would say, of three-tenths of a percent, 
which will produce about $20 billion a year. 

That sounds like an enormous sum. I would submit to you, to use 
the chairman's words of a few minutes ago» this is an investment 
in America. This is not an expenditure in America. It is an invest- 
ment that is absolutely essential if we are going to be able to serve 
the needs of the population now coming into maturity and if we 
are going to be able to preserve the competitive ability of this coun- 
try to survive in economic terms. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sugarman follows;) 
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NUHO(RS OF CHliOREN BV TVPE OF PROGRAM 
(in Ihousiftds) 



Part D#v Pro<yr&ws 



Infants (0 1) 
1odd)ers (2 1) 
Preschool 
(U Age 4 
(?) Age 5 
School Age 
(6 14) 
lOIAlS 



% Served 
of Age 

S0% 
65X 



SSX 
90X 

XXX 



2.900 
2,600 

900 
900 

7,300 



700 
l.SOO 

1,000 
900 

4,100 



Child Care 
iMill firflUfi 



XXX 



XXX 
XXX 



Prescho q 
tMK PrIviU gi£l£0 



XXX 
XXX 



700 400 600 

1,700 600 XXX 

15.700 11,000 600 



XXX 

700 



XXX 
XXX 



200 XXX 
XXX 3.400 



Head Start 
j q^ ()thef 

XXX 
XXX 

600 
200 



900 3,400 800 



NOH: SQ4ae children receive aore than one type of service. 
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TABIC B 

CstiMtfrd 19^ 4 Unit Costs By Tvdq of Proorm 



Age 



A. Infants (0 1) 
a. loddltrs (2 3) 

C . Prtschaol 

(1) Agt 4 

(2) A9t 5 

D. School A9t 
(6 14) 



fun Daw CMId Care 

Fiallv ProtfP 
$5,000 $6,000 
4,000 4,500 

3,000 4,000 
3,000 4,000 



XXX 



Part Oav Proorfs 



thtid Care 
8 XXX i XXX 

XXX XXX 



eutllJl£ 

$ XXX 
XXX 



XXX 



1,200 1.600 



XXX 



Kinder- 



S XXX 
2,400 



1,800 2.400 2,400 2,200 
1,800 2,400 XXX XXX 



XXX 



t XXX 
XXX 



XXX 



Head Start 

^n rf Other 

$ XXX 
XXX 



XXX 3,600 
2,200 3,600 



XXX 



NOII: All programs are assimd to Incorporate a developMntal (^hllotophy. 



full 0«v ChMd Cara 





Age 


FiallY 


Group 


A. 


infants (0-1) 


S14,S0O 


$4>20O 


B. 


Toddlers (2-3) 


10,400 


6,750 


C. 


frcschooi 








(1) Agt 4 


a, 700 


4,000 




(2) Aflt 5 


2»70O 


3,600 


0. 


School AQft 




XXX 




TOTALS 


$30*300 


sia,sso 
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TOTAL COSTS BV TYPE Of MWRAH 
(DoTlars In Hintons) 



Pirt Div Proormi 



Child Urt bCikteol , ^ ^ , , 

Ktndtr* Httd Start Total 

FaaUv Sroup £ukll£ Edyilft lUCUfl and Oth^r QjLlaA 

S XXX $ XXX S XXX $ XXX S ixx t xxx (ia,700 

XXX xxx xxx 1,600 xxx xxx 18,830 

1,260 960 1,440 440 xxx 2,160 12,960 

3,060 1,440 xxx xxx 7,480 720 19,000 

ILm ULm ^JKH m «KS — m JUfifl 

120,280 S18,400 SI, 440 $2,120 $ 7,480 $ 2,880 $101,450 
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1994 Numbers of Children In Early Childhood 
and Child Care Programs 

(Estimat&s by Jule Sugar man) 



20000 



15000 



10000 



"^00 



7.300 



4.100 




FULL DAY 
CHILD CAFE 



15^700 



11.000 



600 900 



PART DAY 
CHILD CARE 



3.400 

7^ 




800 



fcrcovMfiiCN >mm •tar? 

4K» OMM 



Note: Some children require more that) one r^ervice 
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PROPORTION OF CHILDRBI KING 

By kgm Qroup 



iOO 

BO 
BO 
70 
00 

60 
40 
30 
20 
10 



Estimmt09 by SuQBrmmn 



Mm 



m% 



(4) 



Soliool 
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1994 Costs of Early Childhood and Child Care 
Estimates by Julo Sugarman 
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34000 
32000 
30000 
. 2tO00 
c 26000 
= 24000 
1 22000 
^ 20000 

— laooo 

m 



m 



moo 

14000 



g 12000 
10000 
8000 

eooo 

4000 

2000 




Full Pay 
:h}Jrf Care 



Part Day 
Child Car^ 



Preschool 



Ill 



^^^^^^^ ^'TrTfifrf ^""Vrtmi ts^^h^,^ f» *TnW1tr llr^nTi a «1 g rdg i nw it 
portian of dtmm iM csucxwrdly bsin? iMfc ctur^ and cdvlc gra^ «■ mU 
Ml tibft pdwtii for peofit «nd not toe pdviitft attoton ttom^f^ di^ can 
oantflEm and msaary adtaola *a %iaU aa )ay pdvata individtela ^ otfa g 
faadXy day oasna and miMry progriM. Data on thmm pcovidan, partlcuXarly 
tit^fiaa ite aza \saiam«t» ia not raally aMailahIa* 

I would atrcngly jLiii:ic— i i,! tdiat O'lgiaaa ladafftaloa a wn adsttlclc 
amlysia ot aggEtagata daaand aa vail aa aa aaaaaaMA ot t^oct Miould ba 
tiimeiaUy aujapartad ty tiaa fnlly and iduit toy fadarml. atxta m^ae leal 
CUnda* 



llTtir^^ii li^QB nil Irrtfrlaa dbild dmOqpMrt^cadXd oata naaite liiymleal, 
paraomal, laartarahip and CinancUl raaoucoaa, it alao xvada ioMx indlvidtol 
aRCzapmutahlp and acmd biMlnaaa plana if it la to ba auooaaafui. itiat 
foUMii is an analyaia of tha aiaail !■! ingsadiarta to davelcplng tibat 
inckai^cy. 

£>an Ftaaar, an anQaaaiagfic ai«pactar of ddld davmUvaant petsgran, a 
f coar 'aaafiim of Cli i^i aa a end na# Miycr of Nlnna^nUa atataa Urn 
lawa ill a iuMmOI — *t2ia pctblaa ia tHat nolBody ia in char^a." Ma haw 
not, in gcvanmntal tana, daddad yhat ocganiaatioi cr aeganizstim ^*f^ 




fmmmtm wrsrm than ftlOl bmim. hv «my fcmiM m aaiflr 
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to hm xmpaemi}^ tar this varied at lif By rmfmihim X man doijng tbm 
plannlr^, mmijtj to it thKt ps^nial pUnt ami p«wx«l tmemam vrm 
«v»Uahl0, and arrwigin? tor th« nKMry fiwcing. 1 do ncfc wiA to 
isiily nmt th« rMpcMibla cc9»i»^ n«wrily itsalf daUvw «iy 
or an of tha mmrviam. Butt sen pubOic lurtitutim to.hwa t4» 
j:^Hniij:dlity aaaixig to it tSmt attvioa* arm availahl* and aaoaMibla 
to tteaa vtoo rwad th«* 

^ public wci£K>ls m an (*vlaja OHiSidata for UadmcMp. hav* 
tftzucon, p«wa»l, ft^y«ifial t>rlHt-1« nwmaa tmi«l«g capacity, tct 
tfaoy also hava liaitatiM. Tixat thara im tba a«tt«: of iirtwa^ and 
»tiv«tio«u Mwy •tational systm fad ov«dwd«i«l al»ady aid praf «r 
to oow»tr«t* both « airtartt K-12 «y«t« and ap a rrifln a ny aAicaiticnal 
activitlM. l^cwM of fstenl MdiAuw watt public adMblA an 
aignificantiy Involvad to aasly riillftT i Tri pso^raiw for ^adMl tmmSm 
cuildrw- lajBiM activitiaa hawa prwidad acSteoU aignif leant «j(parianoa in 
woridj^ with yawigau: cM.lrtm\> ttwa ia grtaring «^;p3Ct by aAwatlonal 
l^aOmrB m rt i as tl» StKta Sctoool off tat aAooU to offar 
^ ^j jlImA tat four ymt oldto* par%.iouIarly loir inoaaa cfcdJUiran* Soa pia l l c 
icteaoU «i» irrolvad in acheal mjm ctUd CKsm and a aMllar natoar in ppai* 
^.^1 r^i^A car»* ait adjool aymt^a as a W»ls ara rot yat aii^iififlantly 
iiwolviri in child cars car in f±nd dovslc|»aKt progiMS. 

An aapaciAlly difficult pcttolj* is ths oftan aubstantiaUy la«r aalarias 
pt i ^ to child cars pKWirk« as o^szsd to public achools. Ewsn ftir paopla 
with quaOificatiom, tha diffarsncss ara atrDdng. «iUa no ona can 
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di£«idl tte MLlarl— {Bid in day cm, tte payMnt of t^sool XmI wigw 
vould wteteitUIly walBta tte ooiKti of mrvim, 

Mny <ti1.1rt cari actlvltiM era curi«l caut undar tha aiMpIr— of atata or 
Xocal g^mimtett moalMl cur lasn aarvioa a^mslaa. Thaaa a^neiaa oftan 
Hcanaa and ixi mam oaaaa flavl aacly rtillriwiil peogKaa, Thair authurity to 
XJLoraa aay extand to for pcotlt aa wall aa cKimt oKganlntlona. 

Xn additim, aany yi aarfiirO peoycmm (a«9, nzraacy ariinnla ara oparatad by 
IndividLaQja or prlvaEta anCzapcanusn vltbout yimnwail. aifwcvtalon or 
flmndflg, Pimlly, m hcva wn^ baaltSx» aodAl and pantit aaorvioM bain? 
oCt«ead 1^ QpjMnlfariow tlvt hmm m otTfjcial or mmt wMjnq sttlaitionBhiiaa 
vrith child (tev^alcpHRt jEuijiwaa, 

ttturt #a bava than la a M^^y daoatttzillxad intaCxy vitli no daar corparata 
laadaaiafoip* TSban ara no Inkiady vida atandarda and Inadaqua^ ccrapts aa 
to Ouirt vatioua oc^nisaticna ilsouLd off er to tte fadXy and ctiUd« 

ISMra la conaidaKihl* atficactivmaa to this hi^y daoaRtsmllMd induatzy 
In thart; it offaeoa a idda wiaey of ^soioas* aoMmr, tte lacfc of 

«wi wlnlaal ataiiJariaa nd tba dlaocifticuitiaa mcng [i ii iji — ai^uaa 
foKoafully for anaa typa of oantral autiiCElty and mponalbility. 

I au^jMt to Hxlji coMlttaa mat tfaa laalyirrr of raiponalhility and 
authority fear child dawalq,.— i i/diild caona activitlM naad not ba laiifora 
throjgbDUt thi na:tlm. Xrdividjal stataa and locsil ij man— iiita ateild ba 
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j-r*i<"»^ to dMlop tte particular typ* of acnngvBWtt thty find 
UMfiUl* ttat tte ftterml gcmsnHtt ■hcuOd mounging «nd assisting 
tixmrcUlly art a viristy of carganizatianal amngortcs that: 

o AaauM fiaxltng fdr child dcsntXasBast/^dld can actlvitlas 
wlU ba vigorouslv pxcsund 

o mi II ■Mill inllrlin in tha dogrw to pio^i-aHS itaild b« 
pvfclidy finanoad at various £»ily liecas IcvmLa 

o fteiUtaea plaxsiing anl priority aattln?, at Xaast in tarm of 

o ZUU^ivta planning tat ptaysioftl farnirlas vith otter cownity 
planning 



o Pxovida ongoing training and oarMT patte Mong pro^ 



o PxoviiSa aasantiJi standards and for linming and Mdtaaring of 
of all t^pas 



o nasilitata wrSdng xvlstlcn^^lps witii bnaltix, social and fanily 



o racilitatis Gcntiniity of anvioa in uozteing wit^ ttm fiaaily 
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o Rcovldw fco: iOiMglbU ixxtaamtiax and rmtwml MorvioM 

e XnoorposnttM dicta aellmstlan and analymis activltlM adaqfuata to 
pasadt ocRtiniixig plamiji? and cvaluatjifln 

It ai^ ba ^tet ntter than aalactlng a ^r^flr qaacatizigr at^anizaidUn, 
GDwnitiaa aay d»M to a rt^Uih mam sort of ooordlMtln? ccgani^atian. 
X Ti aXii ^ tliat can pcwidad tte oovdiMtiiig oe^miaatlm bM 
•rttifllit Mttbodty to aoo^a.1i^ ^ ra^mUbllltlaa aat^lbad abova ml 
a atvqng xoU la buApea and pdodty asttlxig. otibar pmmmLtlm wy vijii 
to aala^ a nsr cxganixatlm or Mn to cxacta a ctOXd ilniia1n—il ^«vy. 
'•^ w ir tte orpniatinl flan X tSilnk it Is aritlal to pcwiiia £dr 
— < HinqtfUl liNohwat of (a) fiadliM and (b) pdMta pcovites iduOMr or 
ns* tlMQr tawa puialio ftvdln?. 

AxyaiAl fiacdOltloa, tmi»rtatian «d qimllfiaa ata£f arm wjor 
ocnaidaMtlflna in tba i i w ^ lriftf; of peoQcw. Ibaca la virtuaUy i» 
taUabla data avallabla m tba HMd ftr and ■wallabili^ q€ tteaa zamsoaa. 

Itea la a oown M urrl i ' i n tbat pi<^ adtmla hn« Iota of xnmmi apaoa. 
^ MP«ct tte zaality ia tSact tte aituatlan varlaa widyily wn? OMUtitlaa. 
Sw OMsiitlaa bava adsool i^aaa, but In tba wang leaoatiam cr In 
buiXdlnga ara pcxxly OiBthgmd tac child davaloiaHik pirpnaM Tim 
availablUty of a|ao» can raally only ba (tataalMjl on a a«»lty by 
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ooHDity hmiM irt to bs pirt of tto* e^ult^ plmiing pcpoaa** 
Tb« is v«y UJ^y to b* • ImiiI ftr tlnwdal M«MBna» Car bc«ii piiillc 

dij^fttwt ingrw (••90 Idnta^itftw «dl eHUd ami «V b« tvsvalnfi; (e) 
mmeviam («p«ei»Uy ftaily <^ can) vill otSMd in m wdi lur^ir 
lutw of Laatim and (d) tznpoctstian mqt bm to ba to tte doer of 
^m^^Ai* DoiM and ai^LMi^ svttar tSun to oollaotlan poiiAo. 

wixSi x^Mct to «tftftlsi9* tt^n «n Hjor wwttlod Immb %dtii r«iv«n- to 
ImlA of stam^ 0d ba«lfi qiiaHfiaiUmi x«9*^ind. m gmcal it i* 

in Mcvicw. ISMMftm Mtimlv« txminln? vUI bm to ba provldad* 

Ite acc(>a of ^ ixdwtry to bo dmlopad, aoM $101 billim toy 1994* la 
mmmom. Tban an aignifiOKt alaaaiin a of fundlzi? alraady in pOaoa* 
jdndargartan aza Uxgaly tixmmA tteau^ looal or stata davUii}* Maxml 
and stata fiatda rt^^^l^^ BMd Start m uaU aa day cata in a aagnituda of 
zojgbly $7*10 billion. Tmlllm pay mo^ of tt^ ooata otf xixcaary acbool and 
si^nifiotfit portiona of pazt and fall day am aarvioaa. A hKidfal of 
v^Ooyira o cjnul bucta to tlM oavta of day atrm* 
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Y ^ H^ii ^i^rrm. T i^iirt •■Mf thfit mw^rmim tn tlia indicatad 1994 

hew t» bft i*w»a WA9 Msnl, tftxte and locml ^pM«o«t». Hcxmr, I 

QawnitiM to tlimxm mxtx mtgvim. 1 mttimttm ttet 45% of inSntu, 40% of 
tcASLm, 30% of SasT ywr oldit, 35% of fivm ymr olte 20% of ocbool ^ 
diiJdm asv In fHiliM vitSi jrni^M baXoir tte pcmrty ImmX. Siadlarly, 
m mango of 26% of diildcvi vntar flftMi an o flMr a rt to te in ainglo 
pmit aoCH ^pm of teillw bM idjdtid cui o nit ta o to |My 

tte taHl €OKtem at dblld ouv otfvioM* 

^Smm «» oigniflBKit diffimeM in tte pcopoetixxv of etdldm utter tiv% 
to total popalatlan in Mch «tato* CtiA is vith U*«%* ststos in 

tte 1-9 iMvoMt nn^i ixiblute AiMtai, Zdtabo^ ZoiiMlim, Kl— looippi^ Hmt 
madflo and i^oRiagr. ISi oorSaot^ tte Dlvcrlct of OQimbdA, Qamiotifut, 
norlte, TMnraH NMw±UMtts, Pmaylvwiia and Itiodo Xaluid bcw 6*5% or 

fly amebor t . diildtm mte tititM in poverty (IMO dsta) iwdbsl frm 

• pttxwi: in M^QBing to 31 pmamt. in itforiwrijypi. 

In still ma«2» indiobor pacKml pw c^)ita inooM (1994) ImIa variad 
ftoi bi/tm of $19,600 in Qamctiatf;, $18,626 in Hobr Jamy «i $19,397 in 
D«C to IcM of $9,716 in Mi— 1a»inr>t> $10,57« in Waot Viz^iniA and $10,191 
in VtaBRt« 
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n» ttmst ee all t&ls 
ability off ^CMtm to fljimm matly c h i litwnri pso^prn*. 



«p«dlte«, tor MEvlo. to dUOUr-i, y-tt «» wlU tot.1 

$33 .niim in is« or iwwad»t^y tJa*« t««» of a — «■ «< ^ 
^ ^ , ^ cMSMt WK« to mmmm i«lf of ttia 



biiil« y-r. to tto. aa*-9cfe of t*. to ^--^ 

dafldt, 1 1- no «y to fli«» thi. 1««1 of cxitl«lly 
wittaut ^diticml 



to awte* « MMcJ»d csiiiann'* »«* «to«oa <±>nA eagm mA Mme 
aKviow fer Aildcm, youth «d fiaillia*. fwitog i«>W oa» 
. • .3% iwyroU ccwtrUutlm tcoa toott i^a<v«» ^OiW^*. 
<• a hi^ wta of otBtribution en ^mgm anl aaxnin^ tbam ttoa 198t "ci-p- 
of S4S,300. tbiM innwii, dn-Bllng on tba of aateDwttiiWi itov. tte 
■cap-, ^"^'^ gmawta babMM $S« ani $«0 btUJai par ytag, ttjawtay 
,ll«iMting any oaom aboat iaewaatog th. (laflclt. I hwa «ttacb«l a 

aopy of ly prcooaal to tta 
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lapostBXM of MTly chUdbDaVcKdld cm v^uyit— i« uniwiMlly 
acsiptadl «d a nw pufeaiq/]^<v«te ixtka«^ 1« Msglxig to «Mt tbs nMd. 
SccviOM oasM^ to sMt tte nante of ffilllM and diildtom fsoa oanoipUm 
itew^ ag* 7. ite flHrviow AouXd ooi^nbralvii, Isut mf iiart to ttio 
mtdm of Mdbt tmXly sndl (iiHrtmu HmU cvodd wiv«cMl public 
McviMs fbr dodlOcm il» ao not iiMdl tlMu 

A fuu pcogrm In 19M %«rU4 co0t iClKaK^^ Sat $40-60 

htUim of public fdndlxiQ 1« nticM ty IdM to fliwaa tiMo pcogm. If 
thi £ite:ml TMcnMOt to aootpt taiOf thi mfmdMUty fiar nw piiallc 
fmvlLn9» •dUtlml trnmum of $2d hillioi wuld iMteA. A CilXdrwi's 
llbUBt m ^KO^omA by ai coulil pKOvlte wch of ttet flmneln;. 

Mjor dKljdm aist bo ami cn otvto and leool stectuoeio for dmlcplngr 
••rly chilifyod «rd child con okvIom. Qmco naaaa to bo "fmiia in 
ckm^.^ Itet OETBiintian iMdo to hm OTaKstod poMirm UiUix Mkao 
pn— Ihio an intagtatad in^wOry. 
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Representative Scheuer. Thank you very much, Jule. 

I agree with your observations about our elementary and second- 
ary school systera. In New York the picture that you painted would 
be an understatement. It is a school system in terrible crisis. This 
crisis was the ^abject of our first 9 days of hearings. I will make 
sure that you ^ t that report. 

We appreciate your testimony very much. 

Now we will hear from Admiral James Watkins, former Chief of 
Naval Operations and former Chairman of the President s Commis- 
sion on AIDS. 

Admiral Watkins testified absolutely brilliantly before our sub- 
committee about a year ago. He is such a unique public leader and 
has fulfilled such a marvelous public role that we invited him back 
to testify on the question of expanding America's education system. 

Admiral, it is very comforting to us that a man of your superla- 
tive quality can rise to the top in the ranks of our military. 

Please take such time as you may need and tell us your reaction 
to the statement of President Truman's commission that the time 
has come to make education through the 14th or the 16th grade 
available in the same way that high school education is now avail- 
able, and likewise, to make Head Start available for every Ameri- 
can kid, especially the 80 percent of the kids who need it the most 
who are not getting it at the present time. 

STATEMENT OF ADM. JAMES WATKINS (RETIRED), !\S. NAW, 
AND FORMER CHAIRMAN, PRESIDENTS COMMISSION ON At )S 

Admiral Watkins. Thank you very much, Mr. ChairniJn. par- 
ticularly for asking me back this year. I think your report released 
today on the education deficit is right on the mark. 

You focused in that report on early childhood education program 
needs. I am goini? to talk a little bit more about the health aspect 
because we saw the vital importance of this issue in very clear and 
clarion terms during our AIDS investigation. 

You have clearly grasped the breadth and the depth of the liter- 
acy issue across the Nation. I think vou will recall that during our 
prehearing discussions last year there were some who would indi- 
cate that perhaps there is a relatively cheap and quick fix that we 
could put in for adult literacy and this sort of thing. I think your 
report clearly surrounds the issue in a much broader way, that this 
is a much larger issue than can be solved in a quick-fix fashion. 

So today I would suggest that perhaps I will come in from a dif- 
ferent vantage point and focus on two additional element^i and 
then I will answer your question about the Truman belief in the 
educational concept of the future of the Nation. 

The health of the Nation and iis application to a competitive 
work force and the motivation of the youngsters as new entrants 
into the work force become very critical elements, the glue, if you 
will, that will bind your education deficit report together and bring 
it to fruition. 

Without the good health of the youngsters and without a motiva- 
tion and extraction from the hopelessness so many find themselves 
in, we are not going to realize your good literary objectives— I 
agree 100 percent with Jule Sugarman on this. I thought his testi- 
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Hnn l^tK u ^^^^J^S^t on the head and was in total synchroniza- 
IL TrnQ o^^^ ''^^'^ f^OO witnesses during 43 hLrin^^ 
InH Commi8s,on-all extremely concerned about the Sfakh 

r^i ftiT °/ PI^P'^' P^'^icularly those that we ^ifat 

risk, the disadvantaged, or the underclass 

«1 HrtiU^J^^f Z^'?' ^^^'^^ commission, we asked the Nation- 
al Urban Institute to present a research nauer whJoh i r if 

rrS"i"rM'%T' T'-y"ete5X^ ut fJa^ ^'nT 

SvLrtv^Wn^H dropout rate, single-parent family mother the 
Kl^nL ^ °!!' ^""^ ^^""^ ^^^^^ ^ health care and other sim^ 

NewarkTew'?!'^ ^""'"T^ °^ definftifn around 

Tul^\u Chicago, Miami, Los Angeles, and the like 

Then they overlaid the AIDS epidemic a^ another trLic svmn 

torn of our time and the overlay was direct I tSn if,, ^ 

%hiTr ^Li'r, War^^tmely mpreS"'' '^^^ 

dJl^n. •fvf^'^^^^^t''^ commission the clue that we were 
dfpi w7 ^ !. T"^^ than condoms and ckan TeS 

dies. We are dealing w th the verv issup that inil • 

Wking about; we arf dealing ,rithThe ve^ that yofa™ "talk' 
mg about m your report on the education deficit |j there are 

youriro'n'd'it^reli.'rt"'""' "^^ »f "ealth to 

i^the v^r". "°" """"^'^ ' '"■'^ ^l'"* 'he lenK the HI^ 

h.}rA3^'^'°''J" Wghtening specter of drug abuse, the overlv 
burdening and unnec^ry cost to the health clr^ deH^erl svsLm 
Li!f ^"'^ 'he absence of integrat«J he^lth^u 

TuS health'-^^te-tte-NSra^^eTo^r^'?^^^^ ^" 
«:h«.l system today a grad^ o!-Tmi"u" in'^tSth^dSlffon a3 
ove^ 'aStorofT"?"'""^ 'ha' -uld give cWldren t^h:^ 
he»lflf f u ^'^^'°P">8 a commitment to their own good 
tS* el^^bTrlXir """"^'"""'"^ of 'he good health°:U'^f 

oftr^Tl?^ci;!;rmltT:r^'"' °^ "'^™^>- 'he context 

^ye made some recommendations in our reoort to th^ Pr^^;^^ ♦ 

i-Tan'oYherBSAiK'l XromTa l°e^^;£ 

™nr^i"nVSe'',t"^ -•^^^-fc^fd'en'T^^^lt 
CTams! • ""'""»". and other specific prl 
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w. f.U verv learlv that it was time to stop talcing this fraction- 
al^ aror^ch {o health and institute a much more fundamental 
arStio^process P.r-h^l throu^J-tsej.^^^ 

••^t^tturaSiJSilfcTnSur^h Win drive d^^^^^^^ 
tSiaTkno" ''^ 

'''^tet teUrml'thlln the ago of computers, these youngsters are 
'^^^V'^L with early r^^^^^^ Pr|J>anX„The„„'«^ ; 

the Pearl Harbor to inspire us to the broader approach to the 

-rJktrra^rrtre^^s^^^^^^^ 

the education section of our report, be made a part of the oHicial 
'X'p^esentative Scheuer. There being no objection, it is so or- 

dered. ^ , 

[The information follows:] 
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piti\if1r »rt\i(r« iii hiimrlr%^ jrtd rxtn 
\tiuih I'hr fundi thouhi br u*rd 
l«> miiijtr »nil/or ckpjnd (>togram^ dr 
ftiKttrd Ui pruvidr AppiiiprMir rducaiion 
%tr«irKte\ ff>r ninjwa> and hnmrtrtt 
^oiiih Whrn frdrral mimry ai iitvoKrd. 
tlHS jnd HI D »hmdd rrt)uirr Ihjt jtl 
irtipieiiu )iriividc drUilrd <>^idrn(r of 
<>nKi*Mi(( ((Hirdinjluvn %vtlh tiair and 
IfM^l dr|)«iMmrnl% of hralih and othri 
««Hia) %ri\itr j|trriiN'» (undm^f %ht>uld 
\>c hA%rd t»n an rirahli\hrd hn!»»r* of 
|t4}Mii\r in<ri\riini>n\ widi hDinrlr%« and 
ixiMjMJx MMiih Jfid utnii\4ii\r pi(if{i4in 
dr\t|{ti 

7 l*H I hr i rnu t\ |t»r |>t\r4tr i omrtil %K<>iiid 

nukr fimdx avjiljbtr to orgjnuarti>n\ 
(rpir%riiiiiiK prrfton» mmH ditahf1iiir\ 
and «(»r^f ul rtfuiahiin piofrMumah l<i 
Hr\rl«i|i mjinult and dittrminjir iiifoi- 
m^ut*!! a^M'ui fitV infrdKHi Su\h mair 
njU fthiKild hr largrird lo ihr uniqur 
nrrd» id Htdtvidu'U wHh mrnlal rrlaida- 
Iiti4). menial illnrift. Krannf{ impau 
mrnix. vuual impaiiniriiit and mlirr 
Irariiing and ph%tif al Mnpainrn-nu 

T-'m tV i>nirr» lui [M%raK- (MMiirol ihuuid 

maVr oaluaiitm granii lo tlair drpjii 
mrott id hrjith to (t>ndu4i »pe()al tiud 
ir% u> drirrminr «hai progr jmmjtii 
ii>(ri-vriiiit>n\ ait mutt rf)riinr in rrdu< 
il>{( ti.iii\}iii\»i(Mi td ihr utu\ m \jihiu\ 
« •tiinoiiniUrx [>rudrtl mfi>nnjrif>n alHttti 
ih*>nr |>itif{r4m\. iiu hiding piogiam mn 
iriti jtifl miplrmrniJUoii ftiiJirKir\ 
\hoi)ld \>C pti>\idrd li> iH^K-t iljlr jnd 
ItM^i drpjiimrtii^ id hr^lib at vtrll j% 
riJtt.itMl jnd I i>niiiui(iif\ Kj\rd \U)\ 
\ri\tir til ((<ttu/.fCuin\ \ii ih<*i (huxr pm 
gijio* I will \h ir pliijit-d iti nlhri pjiix i>| 

Section III. vSchooNRavcd 
Education 

Thr NcMr-Trrm Rrtponsr*. Immediate 
HIV Education 

A iwo.pan it\p«»tt\r Ml the rpidrtttu i\ n 
quiird ti(»m tfir htiiiiin x rti iiirnuix jihI vct 
<>ntfai^ x(h«>fd xwirin I hr Uim pan niii^i 
hjp^K^n iri ihr \hott irtiti ll i\ ihr ftpinmn itf 
ihc ( i>niMU%\it>ii iImi ihr pi«i\iMiiii at WW rdii- 
(attdh ir> <mt %<fu><>l\ i\ of \iud mtpmlaiur and 
mii\l he inlKidtif cti .ttiii%% {ht lutuiii imnirtli 
j(rl\ S«i»nc \|.»i( * K.i%< jIk .id\ rit\uii-d th.ii 
tfii% \\ happriiuiK niuxi ti>UoH iKrii 

Iract fhr ffc(i\i«>h\ jf>i>ul .ippii>pM.ilr ii>ntr(ii 
artei nir(hi>it\ «>! lUMiiif iii>ii xhtMiM f>r drirt 
nniird at ih<* |i>i a) level. fviiuc-\ri. \u»i\i rlfittrn 



lai> and trrondar) uhiml iiudrnu thould r«» 
irivr »mh education Studrnii miui he proved, 
rd H»ih currrrie nn<\ at cur air infomution abogt 
Ihr HIV rpidrniu ihat ii appropnair for age to 
ih:ii ihey can niakr ii)fr>nned decition^ about 
ihrii behavuH and a\oid thote actions that pm 
thrni at nuk lf>r HIV infe(lif>ii School ha &ed 
rdiitaiion th'mld highh{{hi thr beneflU id char* 
aiirr dr\eUipmriil, ab^linriue, and monogamy 
B\ ensuring thai appmpnatr education about 
ihr vini* 14 provided in the elemeniarv aruS 
«rf(>ndai\ Mh<Md !»v»irm. we can hrlp our 
viiungri grnrrjtii>rt avmd the iragrd\ wf arr 
toittir^^iog u>dd\ 

ilie second part i* thr long trrm mpomr. 
whith wdl havr a fai greairr pa> olf when ful)\ 
implrmroted. ihai i» ihe inlrodut turn id a lom- 
piefien»ive health eduiatiori currHulum ff>r all 
giadr» K through 12 Hut broader lopK ii 
di»(u»fte<i later in thii chapin 

OtMtaclet lo Procrr«i 

* llir MIV rj»idrwiH iii\<il\r& innir f>l our moM 
priftimal brha«KH». atid mam fu.d H dtftnuh lo 
mioipoiair inlrmnJinHi abiiut thr rpidrmu and 
ih(>\r brtiavif>r» itilo a tla%«ifHMn pr<ig)am 

* Manx f fiinmumtirft Milt di> n<il t>rlir\r thai ihr 
Hl\ r|mirmi( (« timtrihing thai wil! r\ri aftrti 
ihrni and. iSrfrf«iit. ^rr t»i» nrrti in pr«>M«ir 
)fl\ irlaird rdutaitmi lo thru thildrrit 

* f-iiiiilitig iImi «>I1 jKim MIX rthii<iiit>ri ptMgi^no 
itt hr drti\rtr ti i\ nni ii> p|ji f- 

RKCOMMINDAMONS 

T ^(i Siair ^Mftix «»l rt|iitjiii«Mi %h«>iil«l injo 

d^ir ihjl jn Hl\' rduidiiiori tiiiiutdnin 
t»i(h jpptopttjir tfinirnt fur age Im- «if 
(rtrd III jII tuidc tiit ai ra< h Vih*><iloig 
U \t\ ir g r]rmriitjr\. rniddir high 
\fhiMtJi ihitiiighiiui ihr \iJlt 

H Mil h a \\\irni t% nul ahrad\ it> pUtr 
• he vijir dirrtior III hrjiih jnd ihr <hirf 
\twiir \ihiHil idfii r-l >n r«ri> \ljlr \hi>illtl 
r\uh)i\h J fdtirul rurthjiii\ri> lo rt 
th.«itKr lidtitiiiwiiiiin j^MMii ihr HIN rpi 
driiiii int hiding tnitrni irthnitjl udtir 
i>i.itiiiM and modrl rdii< Jlmtt piogumx 

V 'sih.HiI \ijf! ».h>.- drdin Hl\ tdiii.tiii>ii 

xhdiilil irtri\r rkiriiM\r iti-irl\itt- rdti 
I iiiinei f>rfi>lr iht 1 ht gili itnUui iinn |h- 
I nine IK Itf ihr III trl\ii r rtlfii jlntft 

xhiiuld \*r dt-xigiird in i oniiint iion *Mh 

\lAtr r<Ui* .Mtiiti .ind htjllh 4tfrlit»r\ Su 
liiiM>Kii >>f ihr \ihiH>l itjH \hiMilil i*f 
htiirit IK lit till I rtliiiaiioi) jhtim \\\\ if 
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hr Of the la no4 comforublf wiih tht 

7-3^ Ixxal irhool bcurdk should r»i;ihi»h *n 
advift<>r> cummiiKT. {ontitling ol trhool 
bo^rd member*. prorrstHjn^lt from iht 
%uir arxl/ur local publn health depart- 
mem. parents, teachers and iiudenti. to 
develop an HIV ediKaiion tuinculum 
llie committee thoutd meei ai (ret^ueni 
iniervab until the <umrulum i« enacted 
and thereafter at least annually to mom- 
tui and evaluate MIV Mh<M>|.ba\ed rdu' 
<ation 

I"he IVpartmrnt of Kdiitatioii. the On- 
ter% tor Disrate (Umirctl. >iaies and lo- 
calities should increase funds ui rutmnal 
edutatinn oiganuattons. S(hiiK)l distruis. 
<ind other eduraitotu) encines to d< tgn 
and implement MIV rdutaoun cuiruiiU 

7-55 Phe Onters for hisease Control should 

iiurease funds to colleges and unuersi 
lies for treaiion and/or e\pansii»n of 
HIV prevention ^nd eduiaiion programs 
on tampus lhr sthtKils should use 
these funds to rduCate their students 
ahoui the medical aspeits. im hiding ap- 
propriate nsk reduction teihrnc^ues. and 
the stMietal as(>r<ts of ihe epidemu 

7-36 State and IcKal health departments 

should conduct conferences lo provide 
lurrcnt technical information about the 
HIV ejiidemic to »iate and ItKal sthmil 
boards, principals, ^nd teat hers Such 
conferences should be held regiilarlv. 
based >in ihe amount c:f neu informal ii»n 
available or re^^uests for updated mfcir 
mation 

7-S? Stale and local health departments, m 
conjuncuon with state and local school 
bt>ards, should conduct conferences lo 
proviHe current and accurate informa- 
tum about the HIV epidemic and sihool- 
based rdhcation initiatives, including the 
description of m(»del programs, for par- 
ents of sch'K)l-age children Such confer- 
ences should be made available free of 
« barge to all parents of schcxtl age <hi)- 
dren. and should be held regularly, 
based on the amount of nev* information 
available. iurt)<»\er m the siiideni popu- 
laiion or recjucvts /s>r inf'imia- 
tion 

The Long-Term Response: 
Comprrhentive Health Education 

The (lommissuin strongly believes that ihr 
in!rr)duc;iori %A an ^ge-apptoprtate cornprehen- 
health education curriculum that ericom- 



pa>ie> gradei K through 12 tt long overdue. 
Providing our nation's school children with 
education about HIV transmission, as rrcom- 
mended in the near-term response section, is a 
significant step Hosvever. it represents only a 
stop-gap measure to correct a larger problem 
The expert witnesses who testified before the 
Commission clearly demonstrated that the 
problems that are afTltcting youth (oday such 
as sexually transmitted diseases including HIV 
itifetlion. drug abuse, school-aged pregnancy, 
and dec tsiniis to drop>c>ut or run away are all 
inseparably intertwined ITie HlV epidemic 
provides a unique impetus to address these 
problems in total rather than continue the 
piecemeal. fraclurH. and largelv inefTective ap« 
proat h that is being undertaken today 

The heaviest burden of illness in the techni- 
callv advanced cc>untnes today is reiated to in- 
dividual behavior, esprt tally the long'tenn pat- 
terns of behavior often referred to as 'Itfe- 
style" In the I'mted Slates, it is reliabh esti. 
mated that 50 perce nt of mortality from the 10 
leading causes of death can be traced to life- 
style - ht'dlth-damaging behaviors such as 
smoking, dnnking. eating too many calcines 
and too much fal. and inactivity. f)ther behav- 
iors highly relevant to health and disease 
both mental and physical are responses to 
the sltesses of events in life 

What we do earlv tn Ii lavs the foundation 
for all the rest Ihe early vears can provide the 
basts for a long, healthy life span tLarly preven- 
tive interyenlion tends to be exceptionally cc»st- 
effective Health and education are closely 
linked in the development of vigorous, skillful, 
adaptable young people. Investments in hralth 
and education can be guid(*d by research in 
biomedical and behavioral sciences in v«avs 
hkelv to prevent much of the damage now 
being done to children and adolevents 

rhe onset of adolescence is a critical period 
of biological and psvc hological change for tbe 
iiiciividual Pul»ertv is one of the most far- 
reaching biological upheavals in the life-span 
For many, it involves drastic changes m the 
scKial environment as wrll the transition from 
elementary to secondary school These years 
(ages 10 lo 15) are highK formative for health- 
relevant behavior patterns such as the smoking 
of cigarettes or avoidance, the use cif aUohol or 
tiihrr drugs c»r abstaining, the dnving of auto- 
niobiies and motorcycles, habits c^f foc^d mt-ike 
and exercise, and patterns of human relation- 
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)hipt. tnchiding ptr*man(j| »rxual artiviiv lead- 
iDg to high*n»k pregnane and m'xu<aU\ lutn* 
midrd dwrj^r or a)>s(inrn<r Before hrnlih- 
dam<ig)iig p«iiu*ni\ jir fiimlv r%ubli\hrd. ihrrc 
1% 4 crucial opporturiiiv for prrvrnti\r intrr\i*ii- 
lion 4nd jflitriMtioii of hr.ihhlnl living and %v\i- 
rr%f»ccl 

iV&pitr the diaMu hiologual. %cku1. ;»tiii 
lrchiiolf>gii.d clungr\ Miriounding jdolcMrncr 
th^t havr ukon pUc r duiitig this <rntur%. (hrtr 
appear lo br fundammtj) huin^n nccd^ that 
air rnciiiniig .md mu<i«i1 to %urM\al .ind hrahlu 
dr^cloptuc tit 

d »cn»f i»l bc'lnnKin^ 

• J"hr iirtd lo idrnfih t4»i\ rh.M .»ic i^rnrtrflU tc< 

• >l{ni/r{1 in ihr K**'^*P Ua\ing tidtipior y*htr 
Ani\ iUm thnrh> rjni ir^^xHi vkhcn ikili \% 
qtiitrd fot (Oping with thr iMk 

• Ihr nr<-d 10 ler) a icn^r c*f Hoith 4% a prr%«>n 

• Ihr nrrct foi rrliablr dfn\ lurcln i.iMr irUiion- 

Kith oihrf j»roplr. rciaiU * Ich irUlor 
\\ clcnr trial i<>i>«hip\ 

Ihr rxpcncmr of indu\lMali/c*d nations Mig* 
grMx that rapid social changi*^. thr hirakdown 
of UimK \upp«>ii%. and prolongation of adoU-%- 
ccnrr arr ^NVKiatrd with an inrrranc in brhav- 
lor-trlaird prohlrm% %u(h a« tnhsiancr abnv*. 
trhc>ol*agr prrgnancy. and education fsiluir 
'fbc opportutiilir^ for pir>rntion rrM hra\il\ 
on finding conMt\jc ti\t* 10 mc*rt ihr hasu 

a^piratiom c»f adolrMrni de>rlc;pmrnl in a nrv\ 
^citul rontrxt 

the (.omltll^\lr>n hrlirM*\ that <onipti-brn* 
M\c* health cdnijtion. unghi thtough a lifr &c i- 
rncc^ curnmliitn. oflrt a diMin<< opportiini<\ 
10 )limuUtr rarlv tnlrtrM in tcirmr and to 
Irarn hoH to dr<il motr rflrciivrU with tnatlrt^ 
of drrp human concttn '17ir life ^cirrur%. bv 
Mtmiilatmg childtrn's inirrcM in uiidriNUndmg 
natuir. can also Irad thr wa\ lu a drrprt iiudy 
of oihrr Kirt>tiri( diftciphnn «nrh as rhrmi>tr> 
and physics 

In this rontrxt. ihrn. hralth rdu<atioti in- 
dudrs at IraM lht<r coitiponrtiu in a Ky^trm 
(t) education in irntis of <las%room inMruction 
and rurruuhim. (2) schcnd policies that suppor: 
thr knui«lrdgr and %kill» that arr devrlc»prd 
through such educaiion. atid (H) gc»vrnimrnta! 
policirt and rrgulalions thai rnnfutrr both uf 
tbr above But 11 i% thr school hralih program 
ihat IS "<omprehrn«tvr" in taking into acconni 
diflrrrni IrvpU of a total tystrm from thr indi- 

vnfuat. t»t|{4ttUAii*>f>> it»tli»)iuiiic y «»td ^«>vcttf 
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mem. and not the runic u)um thai is to often 
refcried lo as ' ctimpirhenMxe'* A truly "<om- 
pieheiiMve" he.tlth education piogrjm is one 
that integraie\ (Mmc concepts in )>iologicai and 
behavioral science\. and upporiunitiet to apply 
ploMeifi-«o)\iiig and dec iMon-making ^kilU m 
»hr c<«nlc-xt ol leaMite imiiMdua) and social 
i*\uc*s 

All inip<ntanl goal in iiiidet^tandiiig human 
hiolog\ uill 1m- to permit belter solutions ■ 
With lew Miitc- .ind ciuwe uifoimed piihiir par- 
ncip.iiHiii - to hiologu,i| a\pec l\ of mm i<«| pmU 
Ic'iiis. siich 4% en\iit>nmc*nijl ha/aid% Knonl 
c'd ol hiinijii hiolog\ is paiticulaiU :inpcirtanl 
loi «.!eciM*m\ th*it iclale lo health •• decisions 
on nhethei lo ii\e alcohol, cigarettes, or drug%. 
It) nndtiMand wh^t constitutes healihv diet and 
exeicise. deciMcms cboiit sc'xualiiy a% well as 
dctiSioii% on when and how to seek health care 
l"hus. education lor health is a potentiall> po%*- 
erfiil olKli«>ol cjf ediK aticm in the hie Miencc*^ 

'l"he objecioe^ of teaching hfe sciences to all 
^ludeniK i> tc» pro\)de a major stimulus to ihi 
hiolog\ currtciiluin foi voung adolesrents An 
age-appropniite ccm>preheiiMve health educa> 
lion program (K thiongh 12) would leach stu- 
dc'nt\ e%sential (oiicept\ in biology and then 
relate these concepts to problems that students 
enci>untei in then dail\ W.<-\ I'hese program^ 
should einpha\i/e p. r^cinal re%pcwnthilit% for 
orie s ac tioiis Ac iioii\ have consequenc es It 
would ptomote hcallbv beha>ior». through the 
knowledge thev will g<iin about ihem\ebe\ •• 
and what lhr\ can do to thru own bodies and 
then t>v%n li>es 

Ibe <!oinmi\Mon brheve^ it is time to allow 
oni children to beco<ne pail c*f the solution to 
all health lineal* thev fa^e. and lo do this h> 
engendering in them a fiindjmental knowledge 
ot thru cmn biological uniqueness as pari of a 
t omprehensive health education program A 
life scien<e4/>)ealth education rumculum must 
be reinforced bv fonsisienl school climate and 
policies, faimlv and conimuniiv support, con* 
structive nie\%ages from the media, and favoi- 
,*ible gcuemmental polirie^ - a far belter alter- 
native ih^tn 1 oiiiinuing the counterpi oduc ove 
pticlice c»f allowing soiielv to conaistenil cnli- 
ci/e yc»uth as being the prc»hiem itself 

RKC0MMF.NDAT10NS 

7-^8 Ihe Pietideni should chiect ihe Srcir 

t4i\ of Mejiih ^nd Huinjn Servuet ^nd 
thr Kr«trtJt> vl (ducaciun 10 co-ch^ir a 
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luk foKf on comprthMUivf school' 

hufii Health prosnmft. THr Utk force 

ihould ArttmUtc conccpu which will 

drive devclopmen* »4 a iruly comprthcn* 

Hve health rdocauow program ai the 

local level Straiegie* for funding should 

alto be (>rodured. Addititmally. the utk 

lorce should eaplore ihe d<vek>pmeni of 

incewivei for Khool »y«temi lo imorpo- 

rale ihe»e concepii mio thetr programs T-AO 

The Elemenury and SetondJiry lUluca* 

non Art Ammdmenii of 1968 (the Haw 

kint Sufford UU). which provider fund* 



(or tchool »y«icmi to develop coordinat* 
ed health and physical education pro> 
gramt. is an example of such an tncen* 
five. 

All «:b«>l\. both publK and private, 
ihould have comprcheniive health edu- 
raiion program* for ffradet K through 
12 hiUy implemented by the year 2000. 

School boards and parents should devel* 
op means lo incorporate values empha* 
smng personal responsibility m the gen* 
era] edkicaUon curriculum 
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Admiral Watkins. I will cut my comments short here. 

I had an interview with Frank Newman who comes before your 
committee periodicallv as president of the Education Commission 
of the States, the right arm for education of the National Gover- 
nors' Association. This interview was published in the September- 
October 1988 issue of Change and was entitled ''Students 1988, Vol- 
untarism, Values, Jobs, and AIDS/' 

In that interview I discussed in some depth the need for post^ec- 
ondary education to be in the middle of health education and youth 
community service, particularly as they relate to helping our un- 
derclass—mentoring, tutoring, and so forth. 

Those kinds of incentives for postsecondary educated youngsters 
to me would be the immediate focus of our interest— to get kids in- 
volved in community* get them inspired to be a part of important 
community efforts. Much as some of the universities have already 
inculcated into their students: "OK, Mr. MBA student, we applaud 
your desire to be a city manager. We want A students to be in 
there. We don't need another Ivan Boesky on Wall Street. We will 
give you an incentive to meet your desires." So, let's get the b^t 
and the brightest into the jobs where A students are teaching or 
joining city governments or involving themselves in the kind of 
social work that is so essential to bring one^third of our kids out of 
poverty and hopelessness and give them a chance in life, /^ll our 
young people are desperately needed in the work force today, as 
you know. 

I am now talking about the second added dimension of literacy, 
one which I call motivation. I think the motivation of these young- 
sters is so critical. Otherwise there is no sense of relevance to the 
education process. We just heard Jule Sugarman talk about that. 
So we have to find an institutional mechanism. Yes, Eugene Lang's 
experiment was a wonderful experiment. It is the kind of concept 
we would like to see implement^ nationally. But, whether you can 
extrapolate that concept across the Nation to be the sole mecha- 
nism is another question. On the other hand, it is one proven moti- 
vational regime. 

But let me talk about another one. While we have five bills on 
Capitol Hill now on national service, I would rather see the focus 
on youth community service at this point in time so as to prepare 
youngsters to aspire to participate in public-private community 
service projects— say, with the elderly, with the young, so as to 
help this Nation out through their commitments for life to meet 
societal needs. 

It seems to me wp ran inculcate such a commitment into our 
youngsters in a concept that goes from K to 12, providing core cur- 
riculum underpinning of second language, of civics, of ethics, of a 
study of the cultures that make up our society, and so forth. An 
early emphasis on academic and practical community service un- 
derpinnings can enhance the desire on the part of youngsters to 
participate in our society. 

That to me would build the self-esteem, the self-motivation, the 
human dignity we need to instill in our people if we are going to 
help Mr. Bush achieve his ''kinder and gentler" society which I 
happen to a^ree is a wonderful objective. And here are some ways 
to do it. 
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I am on the Carnegie Council for Adolescent Development. We 
are developing a middle school model for ages 10 to 15, nominally 
school years 5 through 8. This is a neglected area, but a very im- 
portant area, to prepare these youngsters for the incredible 
changes both physiological and social that take place as they walk 
into these incredibly complex inner-city schools. 

Also there is a program called Campus Compact. As you know, 
this now involves over 100 colleges. Mr. Newman can talk about 
this later. It is a very important one, where youth community serv- 
ice is part of the educational requirements for a baccalaureate 
degree. This means that we are getting the colleges involved in our 
youngstei-s, and that is critical. To establish role models, to provide 
the continuum of community service concepts from down to pre- 
school on up, certainly in the area of health, are so critical. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act that Congress 
passed last year is an excellent act. One of the six targeted pro- 
grams nationally, under its title II provisions, is called personal ex- 
cellence. That program includes health education, health promo- 
tion, fitness of youngsters, youth community service, as well as all 
of the other educational reforms in teaching and schooling that are 
necessary. 

Those incentives are in law now. If we can just expand on them, 
and encourage demonstration projects at larger levels, and begin to 
prove that such a holistic approach can bring the work to fruition, 
then we will achieve the kind of work force this country desperate- 
ly needs now and certainly by the year 2000. 

It*s an integrated concept. These recommendations are contained 
in both this magazine exchange that I had with Mr. Newman as 
well as in our report, and I would like to also ask that that particu- 
lar article be in the record. 

Representative Scheuer. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

[The article follows:] 
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AIDS, 
YOUTH, 
AND THE 
UNIVERSITY 

AN INTERVIEW WITH AbMIRAL WATKINS ] 



4 fifr monifi\ of tnienstve hrarmgs and 
$nirrvfrwi. PrrsHtrni ftrvfian's com- 
miMon on A /OS xubittitied a ftntii fT' 
pon to tfv While Hou%e laxi June toll- 
for a $^l>itlion effort over the next 
detwie to comtw the dtadiy rftwajr. 
Included in tti cait for tMreptng 
chungts tn the nation *i health-tatt syt 
tern, the rommtssion rrftott strvnfty 
rmphauzed thr rote of education m 
hrlfung pn*vrnt the further \pread of 
AfDS Adnural James O. Watktns. the 
t hairman of the MPS Commiaton. ts 
tn(er\tfntd herr b\ frank Vf**ma/i. 
president of the hducaik>n Comma- 
Man of the States ond tliAngc fontnb 
utinx cdttor. atHfui the impact of HH' 
on the ivmpu5 ond the i/nivrOi/v's n>*r 
in helping *t)ftWjn ihe epideniK t^ai 
Amy whn ttwh over the 1^ member ad 
viutr\ panel la\t (\ tatirr, « a retired 
fttw star admiral and member of the 
Jnint Chtcf\ uf Staff. *fnd wr\rd 
m Chief <*f \asal Ofteratiori.\ from 
/Vi2 lVi6 



NtWMAN: Jim. you've . 151 Ocv<HC*J 
ninf months of your hfr to w intcnwvc 
look »t the AIDS «tuJiT!On Whjii'» the 
moH tmponttit thing you learned'* 
WATKINS I think the Iction that h«.i 
come home to inc throughout lh«e 
month* »» the fact thai education ts the 
pftnnpai weapon vrf have for dealing 
with the viruj After all. wc have no 
LUie and no vacctne at this point 

When \ tp^ak d "cd«cat>on." 
thoufth. I speak of a rcrm misunder 
isvod b> many pet>pte who. too quKk}>. 
foiu\ solely on the whooiroont en*t 
ronmcnt--uy. m tlic high tchools But 
our lt>ok M education should be much 
broader For example. »hai *e att vcf 
xnt x\ a poorly educated health -care 
iommuntiy -dMiort. nutvr*. dentiMv 
Aho Mmply don'i ktio« much about 
the wruy Or. *e Ke reltgjuu^ leaden 
engaged in bigotrv about thii eptdenuc 
bevau^e thrv U«;k educatinn abtYut the 
\it\i\ S(> we need a mdre comprehct^ 
, v\t. far leiKhtng appr(.iath to edu^a 
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to xtmf) mtmhtn 
Mi'mrtv Bnimit uni/ 
{ihyttQ Smtth. un^s 

itydrnts gitm y tu** 
Mtindtnf of ftunUn 
I <»«'■»»*•• ♦ ^ V ^ 




iHin NVr nKun cducatiivi for th« work- 
plttrr. lot \hi\sc not m ihr worliplKt. 
(iv lho«( til I he Hhiv>U, for that guar 
tcr of «^ur Km1\ «ho \hoiitd he m ih? 
high uhool^. but «fr not Wc ait 'alk 
1(19 AtH^ut health \ ate providef rduca- 
iton. and about rducaiing volunimi. 
iommunitv iVf|(AnuaiKin\. and 

public hralih ofrivials thai have 10 be 
m\olvrd with ihiv epidemK So w>e are 
laJking ab<>ui every vingk 4\pc«.i of td 
ucamm in order 10 rea^h a!! tf-tmeniv 
of MXicty. laniiijUtly iKivMr vsEmcnis 
out of the rnHinMrr:im «hit aie ai 
htithcv rnk 

NFWMAN Hhcre do vou find the 
{ kx«* fill that'* got to take the 

j leader vhip^ 

I UMKiNS ) thtnk the frdetal jtovern 

Imcnt. vtatr ito>einttKrii\. and all the 
peopie »ho MorK m health fteld^ have 
I to lOiTK together and devn>p ne» con 

|cept» of educating for broad, funda 
mental under\taiiiding of our o«ti hu- 
j mati btologv. u» th.it yt)ung%te(\ theirs 
I ^Ivet van begin to pariKipaie and be 
j pan of thv* u>lutH>n to the many health- 
I related tlKthat \4Vtet> fa^rv 
t for example. *c kno» ab^>ut lo* 
I bmh »righr and iccn prrgnanc> and 
1 «hai » doe\ 10 Uo« down \ognitt\r 
! priKC^^ in the eatly Khoi^l grades 



We know we vt dealing wtth ihingv 
like nutntioniJ problem*. rn»dequaie 
fkanK'ipaiion in Head Stan, the teen 
pregnancy mue. and tuhoance *husc. 
whether ii*^ alctthol. unoking. ih drug\ 
So »f are Uxiking at an opponunity 
here 10 completely rektrmture the wa> 
»e foiui our effoni to under\iand 
\ «hAi i healthy lile\tvW i\ all abt>ut 
I TiK-> often wr asMime that achiKl m thi> 
' nation w»II be healthy That may have 
, been true ycarx ago. hut uKiety x% 
\ markedly vhanging foi eKampk. one 
: ihird nf youngoef. tt>day are horn mto 
poveny now we ate hardening an un 
i dertiaii wtth inadequate health rare 
I aviulability. and c>ur viudiet ^bow a 
\tnmg linkage 01 iwetlay between that 
■ undetUaw and AIDS The oxerlaj^ are 
direvt and fttghtenmg to me With the 
[ rapidly vhangmg demi\gtaphic\. iht\ 
I undefclavv wiU con\t\t mainly ol Hi\ 
j panK and bUKk Ametuanv 
j Whai emerges i\ a muvh larger \pec 
I ter hangmg ovct the nation than )W\t 
J th»* virui alone AIDS bnng\ into 

focuk 1 variety ol fla»\ m our 
, lem fU»\ well kiumn to pn*fe\*^H>n 
\ alk in eduxatnm bu\ine^\. and healih 
• • maioi na«% m the «ay\ «e approa«.h 
. yituth ai ri\k and adolrw-rnt de\rl(%p 
ment general!) All those flaw\ are 
j brought mto sharp focu^ U\: the Amer 



I icAn people by our look at HKiety ' 
i through the HIV len* The jc»b of edu \ 
I viton of all kmdi. then, w to help peo | 
i pie letrn m a fundaineni«l way abiiut t 
j human hmlogy and their own bodies j 
I I hey cAn ptwu^i^ lifelong \tt«trgte% for | 
healthy. *hole>ome lifeviyle*. ni>t only j 
! fof iheit petMtnal gtfod and human div . 
nity. but with re\pcct to cMher% ' 

' M V^MAN So when you ^av "educa ' 
'■ ticm," yoii mean nxuc thAn vimpU J 
^ knowing about «hat cau\e\ AlPS : 
You are talking about trying 10 get at • 
' health vare proh)em> by getting Mu i 
; dentk to underhand the nature of hu 1 
I man hK^logy i 
■ WAT KINS Abvoluiely That larger 
: unde'Oanding \\ far m<ite important | 
than HIV \pecifK ts%ue\ I know we : 
; hj%e to do ihing\ in the near term be ? 

xAii^ there ii so mu\h miMjndet\tarHl 
, ing out there, but we have to Man talk ' 
j ing no« about how young people van ! 
heiome tcAl plaver* in wUing the ; 
health threats thai fa^f rhi-m acto%% the , 
. board 

\ou know, if youngsters karned ■ 
from kindergarten ihtough the vuth | 
giadr. for example, ho* to apptOAih . 
= the Ci>mplex tranoltonal period to pu ; 
benv. about the phvuologKA^ changes ' 
m ihemscive* as ihey move into nfw. ! 
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more wvtMly rovUtwirvnit, then AIDS 
inflnictkM ««oukl b«ve a chance. U 
would btiikl on an e4uc«t»(>n«l &a«e. to 
ih«l w{»en wr ulk lo our young people 
AtMMt AIDS they'd undcmitpi from 
wtMi ihey leainic<d curUcr about human 
bMT^. wouk) en«a«c them ai a 
poini whon itKy coukj bcipn to make 
lh«f own decision %—wvund dec>uon\ 
(Mltd on wM knowledge of their own 
hodkx. And tomehow. if we don'i take 
•dvtAiage of the concern created b> 
the HIV thtem . we'll tn>u a great op 
portunity lo expand our approakh Ui 
education M a iime when the nation 
(Sefperaiely needt young people aware 
of iheu own unigiteQei.^ and human 
dtgniiy. key urutrrpinningi of v^hdilv- 
ing «eU-<Meem 

NKWMAN So you we aiguing thai 
we have a had ihrrai. whK-h we muM 
uie an opportunity because. a& bad 
4& thi\ threat li. it w not the only thing 
wrt have to worry about 
WAFKINS r.t«(.ily. and hevauK wr 
can't deaJ effectively with AlbS in 
ttolation Throughout o«r examvuuton 
of this epidermc. we uw a vKiety ill* 
prepared from an rducatK>nal point ot 
view. tU prepared from a hraJih-care 
delivery point of ww; ill prepared 
from a fherapeiiTiC'dr\ig development 
point of view It IS di prepared on an< 
other from to eliminate the )iKredible 
tpecter hanging over ut of drug or \uh 
nance abute It i& lU -prepared bevauve 
our society triH has too little compas> 
tion for the hendKapped and ^uW Con 
detnnt and re)cclx and diKnirunaiM 
asamM the handicapped, a community 
whKh now mcludei people with Alt>S 
I thought we had matured be>iind 
iho«e attitudes towards nut felKm 

: man. hut wr h^^cn'i 

\ 

i Nt-WMAN In your AIDS < nmmtwKin 
I vb(>rk. did ytiu find vnurvelf uirpnvd 
! by the degree (it div. rim mat ton Uill 
J prcKnt m toiieiy* 

i WAl KINS I wax surprised b) it U hat 



tugged at my heart ttnngs most were 
pe<iplc who were mfeited with the MIV 
who had absolutely nn knnwlrdgc tif tt 
vominft to them There is mi was lo 
talk abour "behav>nrtfl ihart^" tor 
tt»ew let s talk *lH>ut ihe hemophilA 
! or the transfused perum m the hoxr 
I tal. let's talk about the infant w- . 
AII>S~rhere wt« be in fXjn m 20.an> 



of ihem by IW— with virtually no 
parents to care for them We can pon- 
tiHicate all we want about "family life- 
tt)1e5" or One thing or another, but 
the*e youngsters have no families Or 
the cai« of wive»» marncd 3' years to 
men whom they ottly recently found 
were bisexual and had transmrtied the 
virus to them t lound a tremendous 
need to be sensitive to these indiv»d 
uah People also tend to think of ho« 
mosrsuals or hiscsual mates as com 
munltte^ thai can be isolated so as n<>{ 
to touch the rest of us But. m fact, 
what we have out there is a very worn 
some potential anKing adult bisei^ual 
males, for example, for hetcroiexual 
spread of the virus to individuais who 
would have no knowledge that they 
would be infected I thmk that fact 
j grabbed me more than anything rise 

Thu ^idemK can touch alt of us 
I let nK say It again. AIDS is not con 
I fined to sgecial groups We base got lo 
; get beynnd condemnation of hfestyW 
I as the answer, ot «e ate noi going to 
; get on with dealing with the virus, or 
fur that matter any of the related issues 
with whtch we have to deal I thmk w^ 
hast an opportunity hete to go beyond 
the HIV and do something long ranfr 
that was desperately needed king be- 
fore this cpidemK' ariivcd. and cdu(a 
tion ts a biy pan of the answrr 

N(>\MAN let me lust ptav Ihrtiugh 
yout argument for a nsoment Yoii'se 
focused on several problems One is 
undetvi'.nding the disease itself, ami 
thr nature of how onr gets it A second 
IS under St arujing our own bsnlies and 
human biokigy And thud, you vf 
argued, we need to undei stand the 
nature of ihe heahh-care problem fav 
tng us. and healrh-iare piofe&suinals 
need to understand mush more, loo 
Then, fnurth. vou'*e said ihat wr must 
addrrss the quest tuns (if stKi.iI behjs- 
tO) iofi div;rmunai>on that ail ihi« ex- 
poses Aren't s'oliryes and unisersities 
soinehdw foKed to he in the tenter of 
all of this"^ Aten't the> the normal edu 
tdtttrs m mans nf thesr things'* 
V^ATklNN 1 ihink they ha^e to be rhr 
hnal point ot an eduvAtinnal fit for 
de^lmg «irh this rpidenm . and ans fu 
lurc epidemK If the> «nuld pn k up 
ihis hanr*cr m the mrdival and alt itihet 
sOllefte\ vi Ih»l um^prvlU ((i^Juiites 



became involved and inteirvted in a 
healthy, wholesonne life for themselves 
and enjoyed nirrets and self-under 
standing, they'd carry that knowledge 
mto the workplace and feed ■ back into 
the schtwis They 'd become a catalyst 
for moving the nation in (he right di- 
rection t think a lasting move mem of 
this kmd almost has to start at the cot 
lege level It has to sian everywhere, of 
course, but coiteges can provide the m 
spiraiton and should be capable of 
moving on this "ght awav 

NtWMAN: Have you seen much re- 
sponse from the universities at this 

point *• 

WATKINS No. I haven't really But 
then 1 would have to say we didn't Iran 
on those from asadcmui who came to 
us on this M>ue. except to a«k. "What 
grade would you gtse'^ Madam or Mis- 
ter Public Health OfTictal. what grade 
would you give I he nation on rts under 
standing of the importance of health 
educaiton. heahh promotion. AtKl fit 
ness in our whole schooling process, 
from pre school up to the baccalaure 
ate level?" Answer- D nunus. So this 
tokS tne that we base a serKfjs probkm 
In the Carnegie Courwd on Adoles 
vent l>eselopment we are focusing now 
on buildmft a middle school rrntdel 
where health education, health promo 
rton. and motivation of yovngsiers 
(through youth community service) be- 
comes an integral pan of their educa 
twnal developrrsent We hope to show 
how youngsters «ho are now at htgh 
risk can be motivated to be part of the 
sotuih)n to ihcse problems to becnme 
peer mentors, to help each other pull 

I ihemselses up in then understanding 
ahoul how to avoKl things thai threaten 

, good, wholesome lives. 

I Nl WM<\N You keep sommjt ha».k to 
a ^icMpisml. (>r fa^i. thai it's ns»t as 
t vimple as leaihing ssimes^ne hsiw AIDS 
I IS ttansmittcd. thai wr hasr lo leavh 
' what It IS that malrs a healths, whole 
tv-Tvin 

! \\MK|NS 1 ihirtk that n's esiwiiiial 
■ brvausr ftnus ns on All)S alone raists 
many quest»t»ns m ihe mmd of a 
' viMjngsirt So what arr you letbng htm'' 
, from a younguer's jn-mt nf view, how 
', do I rrmembcr ihis >low do I pUue n 
' in c<«ntrsi U hat • hr meairing ftf • hat 
' pie*.f o' ihtiitmatM I. ' Int a ir^Kher or 
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a Mwknt. ^'1 very difHcvN to ukc 
(M)«. uotoicd bc«)th threat m4 jun <ka] 
wiih II alone. 

I recofnoe that m the immcdMie prev- 
ent have lo deal wUh certain age 
irovp* ami provide certain mromiation 
at the high tchool or }un>or high whooJ 
level, uid perhaps even ck>«n tmo the 
tower gradet But thai gei9 to be pretty 
dicey. And u will alwayi be colored by 
the circtimwance* and v«iue lyticm of 
the communiiy. »o thai the A\0% cur- 
rKuIum dciifned for New York City 
won't be nece»%arily the uime a» ihai 
for a uTuil town in the Mtdwcti Even 
to. the quettion ii then lui't there a 
; way to puil logdher niuch more u a 
natiofi and build a common cumcuium 
of good beahh acrou the natton? 
<"an*t wr deaJ with the«e things m »uch 
a fundaincniaJ way that when the nent 
vtrui comet along we are ready lo 
move quickly and knowkdgeably at a 
people"* Mutt we again go through ihis 
inv-redible penou of mm^aI unrest that 
we've wjinetKd with AIDS, where 
mytht and mi&undervtandmg and vim- 
otK comment and condemnation have 
been the norm? There muM be betiei 
way* for civUued tooctiet like o*ir» to 
deal wtih totnethmg like thit 

NEWMAN That i» an mtere^img 
point You are taymg we may not have 
•cm the er^ of Ihn. that even if we ate 
able to attack ihit vtnit we may find a 
mutant that comet along and deepent 
the problem You are tay^ng that we 
have got to have a lodctal capabUtty 
Am I reading you nght on thai one^ 
WATKINS. Abwiutely. a locietal cap- 
ability to deal with fM-movrng lett of 
unknown! after all. we have never 
ducDvered a vaccme for a retrovtrut, 
to thtt It new. and all of the projentont 
coRung out of the Wotlo Health Orga- 
nuation or from the Institute of Medi- 
cine five a rather somber picture of 
what It ahead for ut in Curct and vac- 
ctnet The HIV it tomething that it go- 
ing to be wtth ut for a long tune 
have lo be careful lhai we don'i buiid 
a Magmo< Ime around th» virut only to 
wake up one morning and Hnd a new 
vtrut urK»n ut. bke an aubonie mutani. 
which wouM be quite different in how 
It mantfettt ittelf Theie are the kirnit 
of thingt that a nation bke uurt. a 
leader in the work) and in »oTkl hrtlth. 
' - 
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thould confront And learn ai letaoot 
We fhoukl package up theie leuoM 
learned in the AIDS ctttfa and factor 
them back into our rducmtion and pvb- 
6c heahh (.mi* tystema to that we 
don't IcHte opponunitte* that are here 
now lo build a better toctfty for the fu- 
ture We ihouM ice in AIDS a "Peart 
Harbor" to wake u» up and mobilue 
broadly lo commence a war on thit 
vrrut 

NEWMAN Um, you've mentioned 
ihe importance of getiing young pcopV 
to understand the nature of their own 
bodiet. wh« a Healthy human bemg it. 
and to on One of the thinp that hat 
been commented on a good deal ta thai 
many at-risk youngttert tack the belief 
m their own future to care enough 
abour quei^ions of their own heahh. 
teenage pregnancy. AIDS, drug ute. 
and to on 

WATKINS Abtolutely 

NEWMAM How do we cope wtth 
that-» 

WATKINS In ihit underclai*. there't 
a Knie of hopeletsoeu on the pan of 
loo many of our young people today. 
I We Tind a swamp of confuvon in tome 
of rhcae hanl prcfaed areat. paftcularty 
in the Urge inner cittet We tuive teen i( 
here in Washington, in Philadelphia 
and Nrx^ark arMJ I^cw York, m Mwni 
and t4>5 Angeic\"V> many placet Tim 
u why I feel ihai moiivaitunal conceptt 
have lo be integraied into our health 
education, heahh promotion, and edu- 
cation reform in fact all our ap- 
provhet need to be integrated tn a 
hoiiAic fathion. Now ta the time to 
gratp thai concept and tnove n Be- 
caute. ai 1 indicated earlier to you. the 
overiay between tome of the toctal 
utuet you mention and ihe AIDS vmit 
« diiect 

NtWMAN The fact that «e have a kH 
of ai ntk kids who are likely-- unleu 
we 4> tomething fairly dramatic— to 
be moie and more involved wnh AIDS 
doet that pote a threat to the 
larger tociety'* 
J WATKINS Ye*, m my opinion, it 
doet I et me talk a bttlc hit abiiut 
ado)eKeni> Not %u much late teent. 1 
am lalkmg about no* 

Nl-WM\N TweKe'» louneen** 
: WAIKINV Yet. early m the middle 



Khod period. We know thia. levualty 
trannniited diacaK ia on the ctunb. At 
a very weep rate. 

NEWMAN No< )vit AIDS? 
WATKINS: No. no. Kicua2y traniiraitcd 
diie«es of al lypct; bcfpe^ ghonorrea. 
typhikt. and to on Now ako m that 
tame group we have a growing nvmbct 
who are experimenting on drug* other 
than ntanjuarut. Recent tiudica of h'gh 
Khool lenioa show thai ooe-third 
have experimented or are expefimem 
ing on dnigft other than man)uana 
That »» very worriiome. Then there u 
the recorded high texual actn^y among 
adoletcentt m thoie «*me groKp%. Gen- 
eraily. by rhe nme makt have com- 
pleted thetr uppcr-Khoo< educaiKKi. TO 
percent have had itgntflcant lexual in- 
lercoune . . and 50 percent m the 
case of the fenulet Now. you tie that 
wtth a leven- to eight-yeat latency pe- 
riod from t»ne of infection to ttn>e of 
climcal tymptom. and you have a very 
dangrrout potential utuatton Particu- 
tarly when the attitude* of adoleicentt 
are. "It*t not gomg to happen lo me"; 
"1 won't wcai a condom anyway— ti't 
not my bag"; "1 am not going to be a 
problem"; "I am go«f\g to kve forever"; 
"I can look into my panner'i eyr and teQ 
whether he or the has AIDS— I already 
kno» how to do that.*' 

When you haw that kind of thought 
pattern, at we heard before the Com 
mttston in teatimony. you have to 
worry a great deal about cfTecttveneu 
of any timpk intervention ttnuegy. 
like a mailer And we don't know what 
(be prevalence it of the wut among 
adotescentt today We have no knowl- 
edge of that. So It • a womiome ihr g. 
because you are lalkng about poten%««jy 
i^riaini ntki to the future generation 
I would tay thai if I were left wtth one 
unktiuwn from thit whole nine monttu 
of itudy. It would be. "My God. what 
\^ going on among adoletcentt tulay?" 
All thote CO facion m the wrong dtrcc 
tton-are we buUdmg tomething with 
the potential to e^lode three four, or 
five yean from now** My feai u that | 
we have to be concerned with that po ) 
I teniial Certatnty we thould take what | 
i ever ttept we can today to detet tuch a I 
1 tragedy ftom happening If we look ! 

baLk orve day and tomeone tay&, "WeU. I 
I we tpent too many retourcet domg j 

Chanya >ni t < i»Xi/OctW>a* i»— 
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f >(HJ unil U) >(Hir 
(lorU)r and sitid. "l\r, U'll 
m\ U(Hild yui Imil an 
•\II)S iJiiUdil*:^" If h(» Slid. 
" \hsi>lutd> nc)i;' art* >()u 
«i>lnfi U) lx»lk*\e Walkins. 
Ihr chairman of iho 



iKm— m. II didn'i happen." iScn 
knoi* ^ did the rj*h» ihmg 

NtWMAN. Rtghi Let mc lakr you 
lo tnmcthms that you merKioacd 
carWi. lh« heahh<jvT pfofCMtonak do 
i>« win lo tmvf anyiAhef? near the un* 
«]ct\t«ndin|i that you would tuvp ^nlia- 
p*«d in ihtt r>oo ihi\ mean that in the 
untwrutm and pmfc^vo»»al a^Mxationk 
•t art ^omB lo have to mount wjcne v>n 
of major ediK'Atwnal campaign^ | 
WATKINS Ab^oluifly I've bctn j 
•Ofkinf <kn<lv *wth Ihf hicfatihy m . 
the Amencan MedxraJ AiwxiaiK»n. the ! 
National Ac»dcni> of ScierK^\ InUiiuic ' 
of MedMTine. and many oiherv I was a : 
^)eaker at ihe annuaj Icadmhip ion^ 
fefcflce of the AMA m c>n.a^^> ttwiilv. (XMnnilSSlOn Hial SIVS hv 
•hat ^a» followed two wcek^ later t») \ stUHlkf' 
theti Tint naikonal coiiference deihng 
with the entire range of educaiton for 
all health -^aie providers. tni>udin|i » 
people like paiamedici and volunirrrx ' 
I - people *ho work wiih doctors m and ' 
afound Ihe virui We diuo^ered how 
important ti wai to have an ajutrexuvt . 
t.itejtraird eduiaiK.»n policy fot all 
levels of healthcare pri>vider\ Bui " 
most of ihii all hai to Hrw Man mo\in( 
4own from th<r medh:*! KhooU. whKh. \ 
unfortunately, move ai a giatiaJ pa<.c ' 
when making change 

NFWMAN- I was going tu uK vou • 
what kind of jpade you gave lo the 
medKal whoob on the kind of vhangei 

they ve made i j^^, vourage Hecau»e there are 

ATKINS Let me tell you. I won't ( many health -care pro\iderv~even with 
grade the medKal KhcniK. but the i that reafntmaiKin that ihey'lJ ^rve 
medKal people iheiroeJvet a&ugned ' othcm.' that wOl refiue to »erve 
ahour a D plu5 to their revpon^venru ' 



j to needed change 

I NEWMAN Well thai\ up fium a D ! 
I mmu» ! 

WAFKINS Well, that I) mmu^ wa\ foi ' 
. health eduvalion. health prumotuin m ' 
I the schooU We te lalkmg dNnit ihe ' 
I medical leaders in the naiiun ni:w > 
j even more divturbing 

' NIWMAN Well, ihcrt >uu are ihey ■ 
' (let much higher gr«dev' 
j WATKINS Bui I y^iU w> ihik i.l the * 
1 aMA lit rcafftimaiu.n of the Hippo : 
I cratK uaih in nlaiton m AIDS i» not > 
j an idle gesture but a vcr> important ; 
j move I gave ihett leadeishtp g<ioU 



I thoie with AIDS Take the leadership 
conference I mentioned After I ad- 
drevicd It. the audience was asked lo 
submit queMioni to rhoie on the dia^t 
who invludcd the head of the AMA. 
The queittoni from the noiir inrtuded 
•'Can you «et ii frcim t bedhug**"; 
**tan )iou get « frOm a tnoHjutto?". 
"What^aKiut the lotlei «ai^". "What 
ahoui the man who culi hrt Finfer in 
the retiaurani and blood goe» into your 
valad**'*. -What atniui teai ducik and 
the tear drop*"*** All of the uld buga 
btXH that Htenit&is have already re 
p^trted out thiiuvaiidk and ihouhandb 
of AIDS vases worldwide ii>day. but 
not one caw where iho%e methtids uf 
transmivxHin led to AIDS Sol one 



^^cll. ihai fact Mill hadi'i goiien 
through to the medical leadenhip 

Frankly, the AMA*i wonderful Dt 
S'h^Af^' and Di Samnwns were em 
barrasied bv it What they did w^ 
gather the questions and then feed 
them haik to their own doctors ai ihe 
education conference two weeks later 
FvcryhiKJy there wax shocked at the 
iMk of understanding The ignorance 
ts not a vritK'ism of individvaU but of a 
ryuem ihai is too slow and too slug 
gish Whttf you have tx rapidly moving 
vtennrv information that is changing 
almost daily about a set of unknowns 
that IS ver* frightening So we have to 
(01 us on ne^» and dynamic ways of ed 
uvaiin$ healih-varc providers because 

i ihe> are in the front lines, dealing with 

I the pioblem 

j All professionals couni. for that 
maiici. besause we look to them for 
guidance If you went to your doctor 
I and said. "Doi. lell tne« would ysiu 
I treat an AIDS paneni"*" If he said. 
I •■Ahix>luiety nut. ' are you going lo be 
I Iieve Waiktns. ihe chairman of the 
I summtsston thai says he should'' No. 
you're gomg to believe yoar doctor Or 
your dentist, or your pastor, who says 
ihal. really, the problem is homosex- 
uality, and we ought to quarantine them 
all Thoie kinds of answers, when they 
come from ihe people wt trun the mort. 
air going to c^rry ihe day Thau's why 
the fundamental education of these 
individuals is so imponant why. 
foi example, fundamental education in 
the wurkpUce u to imponani f^lan 
nmg for ihe first AIDS case betore tl 
ever gets there -ihai's an educaitonal 
process We need to work with the in 
fected worker so that itKiraJe in the re- 
mainder of the uninfected workforce 
uaysup. soihai the person stays on the 
job Afier all. earners are non-clmKal 
tympiomaiicaily for seven to oighi 
I years IX>n*i we «ant ihem at wuik? 
Dti we want ihem on welfare'' Do we 
want them spending duwn to piwerty 
and lo MedKaid? Do we want them de 
meaiied for life** No. we ought lo keep 
Ihem in the workplace Ihey're not go 
ing lo tiansmtt that vinis We new | 
know you ha\e in work it to irans j 
nut the «irus 



I 



: NKWMAN Ihii raisc\ quest ><in% f<ir 
I cii Ilexes and unttcrsiiies a\ well C er 
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iftifll> Mt COMA to lUrt tcfwt mott 
and more «ud<nti oci cwnpvi. ot m- 
ploym of the witimuMy, who Mvc 
AIDS 

WATKINS Ab«o{yte{y The uoivtl«ily 
thould be the very flrv to leap tnio iHc 
taditte and ride kard oo pceparutg for 
flm pvdertxt, iti nrtt faculty mtm- 
t)en. Ml t<nt Mppon forctt wnh the 
virwa—to demoAMnMe to o«her» that at 
lean academaa hat k& act tofethcr, thai 
it'i edvciicd Mielf aad lnow% ho* to 
haadhe thit. 

NEWMAN Ycm*t* talkmi aboiM the 
ualvenlty i» a role model*^ 
WATKINS- Aa a rak model. 

NEWhtAN- Aitd M thouU be ediicai- 
mf^ peQf>4c broadly. h<cayK thu m $o- 
Mf 10 require a broad adwcaiiofi. 
WATXINS And if they do it 

rlflM. thcft m a ii«lt» down to iHc 
high Khooi. ihe ia«dd)e Khool. the ele- 
aiemary »choo4. aad lo pre ichool that 
al titt toceihet. Soowwhere in that 
chaM yttt oufht to have the anchot. Mtd 
hU the uaivenicy thai evetTbody can 
ban om to ^mdi mmm kind •( mm*- 
iraifld (wodel thai hc)p« youacnen 
fTOwttf up btiid hatKi fof bfe thai trr 
wholMOfiie and hcaMhy ao< only 
for jaminf new revpeci for oundvet 
but to allow iM to retfMct other u wefl. 
Ii Mew to loe that M'l oot a difflcuta 
coocepi to gfatp I know m tnay be dif- 
IScuk to impleinem. Vm mrt there m« 
ctNMith co4eie» and untvcmciet acrota 
the aaiMHi that Art ready to move that 
k would make inee to oonvcae lome 
■on of ooolieraMt sow. to itan a rk>%^ 
meni |CMfi( at the uoivcraty level fof 
them to do thev P«it 

NEWMAN Jan. «b«fe you encourated 
by the Stockholm Confcrmoe? 
WATKINS WcA, I m\ Ricotiraged only 
m the lenae that IM nattont were 
there Ten thouiand papen were deliv- 
ered, und 7.000 partictpanii were 
there So when a perton hke Jamet J 
Kilpainck layt w TV Wm^mtton 
Poft, *'What'ft the b«g deal\'' the an- 
swer u ta thote numbert lt'« very vn- 
portaM thai ill recognue thu u a 
giobat problem The Unricd States ti 
the major perpetrator of the dtKaM^ 
nfht now. to we'd better not start 
pointuit flnxen at Afnca or other na< 



t>ona We're number one in the wortd 
We've |Q< a third of the reponrd caart. 
And while thcrt'i probt^ wndee-re- 
portini Hif wh ere. we ihoukln't hide 
behind that. So. tt'» «fobal. and there- 
fort Tm encouraced that peopk a/e at 
kit coftung out of the woodwork and 
•dmtitHif thai they ha«e lertoM* prot^ 
lemi For example. Thailand recently 
agreed thai H had a very lertoui drvt 
tbmr prohtem. wUh a direct relwion. 
thiptoAlDS So the«e are food thiaf». 
I twean. the tragedy u not tioc4, but M'ft 
food thai al lea* we are airlAg it aaou 
the Aaliooi. I beVev« thai if the Presi- 
dent picki up and accept! the iiraicfiet 
thai the Cv^tmimom dev«lopad. H will 
fo a loag way toward* intpiriAg oiher 
Ralioni to follow our * ad. Becauie w< 
are a ^ader m heaMh. we ought to be 
takmg a lead w thi* epideinic in a c^the- 
u^ way 

NEWIfi^N iim. th» hw been a long, 
arduoui battle on yout part What'i 
next for you^ And the Conmuutoii? 
What happeni now^ 
WATKINS: Well, tf 4 my fond hope 
thai the ProMdeai will e«»brK« tha aa 
hta comnuM*on repon. thai he'll ea- 
done the thrmt of M. That be will ac- 
cept the fact thai putting the HIV un- 
der pnNaction of the lawt for ha»di- 
capped. the aftti-diacrunioatioa law. m 
food for the ruiioa. More anpo^taat^y. I 
would hope he'd then make the entire 
taw applicable to atl AmericaM. (K>t 
juM tho«e rocetviAg federal fundi Thai 
would be a tremendoui «iep forward 
IT be embraced a and laid. "took. I 
will do ag that I can to work m a btpar- 
ittan way with leaderihtp on the HiU to 
pau a law thai protect* *lt handi- 
capped, including *ho«e with HIV, aad 
anie an executive order to do lo at 
once m all federal agencie». he would 
Ml the nght torn for the nation." He 
docan't nce<d to do much more than thai 
We'd be underway in our war againtt 
the vtrui 

t can leU you that the goodneu u 
warttni out there, with communtty- 
haMd organitatioiu and people bke 
yourtelf. and with leaderthip in 
whoob and PTAs and amoag teachen 
acrcm the luiion They are sttttng there 
waiting for thetr positive cftergy to be 
1 hametied If they get the ugaal to 
"go." then we'll take off and start do- 



ing the«e things. And "o my hope la 
that he would irMp this aa hit one im- 
ponani legacy to lea^t ui. He H«nc<l 
wUh "A ^4lakM al RM." and cmbracad 
exceflence in education in I9g); m 
I9g5. he spoke out for youth fltnesa 
and iporu; he's ipoken out nitrngly 
H^t» abuse of divgs And now he's 
got the catalyst in the AIDS virus to 
push all of thM much harder He's got 
a perfect combination . . he*s got a 
«ratcg» tktady bulk and a nation ready 
to mo««. so Vm hop<^ul he'8 grMp a at 
hia and itart mos^ xh: natioQ to soine- 
ihMg better for •! Ajtwicam 

I also beiieve thai he needs lonw- 
body m charge. We must have lome- 
body tdcwifkd wuti ovenecing the 
fo4k>w-thrDugh on this thing, ai least 
for aow iMaill the ineiMiHioiial proceu 
cm he hewglM up io a ny ow i^ e ipaad. 
I do no< feel thai the procesa t« rrspon- 
ttve today. AIDS tt too faat-movwg 
and n««d« a aauch men raptd Mipoaae 
tyviem. one thai u coupled to the 
graiaroois. to cotMnuaay-baaed orga- 
airanioM that »re carryiag lo much of 
the burden We need frath appraaches 
M ow puMk hotpHala. and lo lufiaat 
AIDS— a }um goes on and on. w4iai «v 
need. 

For myself. 1 witt a^»ays remain sen- 
sitive to th« lacue. b^use I've been so 
doae to ti now for awe momhs But 
because I see H as a broader tasue. I am 
going to dedicate myieK even tnoit fuiy 
to the whole issue of the youth haae of 
America- Its literacy. Us heakh. aad 
ai mot 1 vat boo— with *'motivaiioa" aa 
the horse before the cart. Unlcas we 
nan ihmking broadly about youth de- 
velopment, by the year 2000. when we 
have the current first -graders emermg 
our workforce, they are not gcMi>g to be 
ready. They are tKM going to be moti- 
vated They sure going to be ai-rtek «tll. 
and in large numbers And America 
umply iMi't going to be able to accom- 
pliah the objectives thai everybody u 
caUing for m mtematioAaJ competi- 
tion We won't have the readiness of 
the workforce we need AU these is 
sues, ac I've said, are raised m how we 
respond to tbis epidetiuc So I'm going i 
to take the htgh«r ground a^d stay W7th j 
AtnerKan youth and then health ar>d > 
welfare as the mow important issue, i 
With HIV and AIDS aa a ubiet-a | 
I tiacK symptom of a bigger ill. r { 

Caana* g a p < a m X »rOcia* n iM» 
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Admiral Watkins. To conclude, I would take these two added di* 
mansions of comprehensive health education and motivation 
through youth community service and add them to the concept of 
education as you are addressing it in your current preschool and 
postsecondary school recommendations. 

On the subject of cost, I think too often we talk about up-front 
investment and don't bother to take into account the kinds of am- 
ortization regimes that are built into a cost-effective program. In 
the military, when I would come over to Capitol Hill and talk 
about that, they demanded that we show how we were going to 
fund all of these new programs: Where are we going to get the 
money out of existing systems? How do you translate investment 
dollars today to more cost-effective dollars tomorrow? Isn't there a 
cost offset? 

I think too often we say it's just too hard, when dealing with 
human potential, it a too difficult. It isn't. About 50 percent of the 
programs we have in educating and motivating our youth can be 
costed out by the General Accounting Office or by the Congression- 
al Budget Office, somebody that has the capability to put on the 
green eyeshades and say, look, there are certain things that we can 
cost out. 

For example, we pointed out in our commission report that we 
can probably save $9 out of every $10 if we don't institutionalize 
everybody and shift to a less costly alternate health care concept. 
There are alternate health care settings, like home care» if we get 
our antidiscriminatory act together in this Nation and deal with 
these issues. 

I believe that in the existing health and education programs 
there are dollars that can migrate toward our up-front investment 
over a 5-year period. We need to start looking beyond the current 
budget year. 

So far as defense is concerned, my feeling is that what we are 
talking about here is the guts of national security. This is national 
security. So we can't say, what do you want, defense or an educated 
youth base? They are the same thing. 

Defense has to get into the act, too, and say, am so concerned 
about the readiness of the potential youth base that I am willing to 
contribute dollars into that account because it is the guts of mili- 
tary readiness." There is no question about this axiom, and every 
service chief will support it. So therefore let's put some teeth 
behind the rhetoric and say that all must share the educational re- 
structuring burden. 

But those on the domestic side must also share the investment 
burden and identify the offsetting dollars. To achieve these various 
objectives, we should set them as national objectives, then force the 
dollar savings in the outyears that will surely be there as we tran- 
sition from high-remedial costs of today to lower preventive costs of 
tomorrow. 

1 am strongly a believer that we must stop fearing up-front in- 
vestment dollars without even investigating the downstream amor- 
tization regimes which cost-benefit analysts can just as well deal 
with in at least half of human development programs as well as 
they can with other programs in hardware and that sort of thing. 
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With that I want to again thank you for allowing me to be here. 
Thank you for the breadth and depth of your report of last year. I 
think it is a wonderful first start, and I would only add these addi- 
tional elements into your thinking. 

In answer to your very basic question, I would make Head Start 
an entitlement right up front, for preschool health and education 
preparation of our youngsters should be the first order of business. 

Downstream I would be more on Jule Sugarman's side. I believe 
there are other things we can do now at the baccalaureate level 
that we are not doing. Until we can eliminate some of these incred- 
ibly complex variables of early childhood development, I think it is 
premature to predict what might happen downstream if we were to 
get the whole level of education and literacy from preschool up to 
secondary school on the beam and on track. We may not need the 
added expense of entitlement to college education. 

In lieu of the latter, I would focus our postsecondary programs 
on incentives for youngsters to get into the kind of social service 
and other community service we so desperately need out there to 
deal with the major problems of the elderly, the youth at risk, dis- 
advantaged and tne underclass of the Nation. 

Thank you. 

Representative Scheuer. Thank you very much. Admiral. 
Congressman Pat Williams. 

Representative Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I found this panel to be very interesting. Let me make an obser- 
vation rather than ask a question. I know we are pressed for time, 
Mr. Chairman, so I will truncate my observation. 

From listening to your testimony, Mr. Sugar man, yor and I 
would probably agree on the need for changes, including additional 
dollars, on the* social side of Federal spending patterns. 

I find myself in a major personal dilemma, however, as to wheth- 
er or not America is going to be willing to do that. I see the polls 
that say that Americans indeed recognize that we need to make 
significant progress in health care and education, but the only poll 
that counts is that one that is taken on election day. When it 
comes to that poll, the vote for the most important office in this 
land, the American people have said very clearly in three elections 
in a row spanning a timeframe of more than a decade— ^ lo, no, we 
will not support a President who will ask and demand these kinds 
of changes we need and who will provide the aggressive leadership 
to do it. 

It is almost as if our country has come to believe that there is no 
connection between the ballot box and then what happens in 
Washington and therefore to their own individual lives. 

I don t know whether the demand is out there in America to 
make the kinds of changes you are talking about. 

I have spent 6 years on the House Budget Committee. I am unal- 
terably convinced that many of these changes cannot be made 
without additional expenditures. Some of them c in, but most of 
them cannot. So Americans have two choices. We can either raise 
their taxes to pay for the changes, or we can cut the aged and de- 
fense spending. Either or both. We can raise taxes on the one hand 
or we can cut defense spending and the aged on the other. 
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All the nonsense about fraud, waste, and abuse in welfare. We 
have passed that now in America. We understand now that that 
was political demagoguery. That is not the way we are going to pay 
for these massive necessary changes. 

I am pleased to hear, Admiral Watkins, that when you had come 
up here the various defense subcommittees would question the de- 
fense spending and ask you about offset. But I can tell you, as a 
member of the Budget Committee, we will add $1 billion to the de- 
fense spending in a heartbeat, but we will debate for a month $100 
million more for health care or education in America. 

Why? Because we know what happens on that Tuesday in No- 
vember. We read that poll. That's the one that really counts. That 
is the dilemma that many of us face here in the Congress. I for one 
have come to the point where I don't know how to resolve it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit one observa- 
tion on Congressman Williams' remarks. 
Representative Scheuer. Yes. 

Mr. SuGARMAN. I think that increasingly those of us who are in- 
volved in the systems that help children, the health system, the 
education system, the social system, plus a lot of people like Admi- 
ral Watkins from the outside, are understanding that we need to 
be very political in our approach to things, that we need to support 
members like you and the chairman who have fought for years for 
decent entitlements and decent programs. 

Too often we have stood aside and said we don't want to let poli- 
tics corrupt our programs. Well, if we neglect our political leaders, 
they will neglect us. I think that balance is going to change. It may 
not change quickly on Presidential elections, but I think you will 
see much more support from the general public and from the pro- 
fessionals involved and the advocacy groups involved. 

Representative Scheuer. Thank you very much, Jule Sugarman, 
and thank you very much, Admiral Watkins, for a very thoughtful 
and pi .evocative panel. 

I will now ask Congressman Pat Williams to introduce the speak- 
ers for the next panel and conduct the questioning. 

Representative Wiluams [presiding]. Thank you. 

Will the next panel, Mr. Donley, Mr. Semerad, Mr. MacAllister, 
Mr. Murphy, and Mr. Woodside, please join us at the witness table. 

Edward Donley is chairman of the executive committee of Air 
Products & Chemicals, Inc. Mr. Donley is a life trustee of the Car- 
negie-Mellon Unit^ersity and is chairman of the board of members 
of Lawrence Institute of Technology. He served as chairman of the 
Business Higher Education Forum of the American Council on 
Education from 1986 until today. 

We are pleased you are with us, Mr. Donley. Please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD DONLEY. CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE. AIR PRODUCTS & CHEMICALS, INC., AND MEMBER, 
BOARD OP DIRECTORS, U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ON 
BEHALF OF THE U,S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ACCOMPANIED 
BY KAREN A. BERG, ASSOCIATE MANAGER OF EMPLOYEE RE- 
LATIONS FOR THE CHAMBER 

Mr. EtoNLEY. Thank you, Congressman Williams. 

My introduction contained a few minor inaccuracies, which with 
your permission I will correct. I have in the past couple of years 
entered into a new profession; that is> a profession of former chair- 
man. I am former chairman of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce; I 
am former chairman of Air Products & Chemicals, Inc., a high-tech 
company with 13,000 employees with headquarters in Allentown, 
PA; and as you said, also former chairman of the Business Higher 
Education Forum, a unit of the American Council on Education. 

I have submitted a prepared statement of my position, Mr. Chair- 
man and Congressman Williams. With your permission, I will have 
that stand rather than take up an extensive amount of time. 

Representative Wiu-iams. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Donley. I would like to highlight briefly two points in my 
prepared statement. 

One Mr. Brademas referred to, and that is the tax deductibility 
for student loans and the deductibility of expense on the part of 
corporations such as our corporation, Air Products, when we send 
our employees off for further education. 

Turning on section 127 and turning it off again and turning it on 
retroactively creates a lot of confusion. My prepared statement 
strongly recommends that we make those tax deductible aspects 
permanent. 

There is a true demand, I am convinced, for the loan programs 
for higher education. In the U.S. Chamber of Commerce we intro- 
duced during 1988 a new program called ConSern to provide loans 
to employees of member companies. In the few months that the 
program has been in existence, 4,300 companies, members of the 
U.S. Chamber across the country, have signed on for that program, 
paid the fees, obtained the literature, and are distributing it to 
their employees. Already more than 2 million employees in these 
4,300 companies have signed on for getting information about this 
program. These are mostly small companies with less than 500 em- 
ployees. 

We have provided in the few months that the program has been 
in existence over 6,000 loans, totaling in excess of $40 million » to 
employees of these 4,00OH:)dd companies. 

That is the essence of the comments I would like to make about 
the prepared statement that I presented. However, with your indul- 
gence, I would like to take a very short time and bring to your at- 
tention an education program in which I have been personallly in 
volved in the past 2 months. 

This President, as has been said many times this morning, has 
identified himself as the education President. I hope that this Con- 
gress will identify itself as the education Congress. I think there 
are some opportunities without federally funded programs to make 
contributions in this area. 
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I happen to bo the cochuirniun of u small charitable foundation 
in Pennsylvania. Four months ago we offered to two school districta 
in Lehigh County a program which would make available to every 
teacher who would come forth with an innovative program agreed 
upon by the t<?acher and the students in the clussroom a grant of 
$U{)0() for carrying out that program. We received an overwhelming 
response. We made 150 grants, that is, $150,000, which is, of course, 
a minuscule Gxpi*nditure. The annual budget in these two school 
districta is in the aggregate substantially in excess of $50 million, 
BO $150,000 is not significant. 

These teachers and their students have grasped this program, 
which puts this minor amount of m^ney into the classroom, with 
great alacrity. They organixc»d a fair held at Muhlenberg College. 
The teachers and their students came and presented an outline of 
what they were doing in an innovative way in their individual 
classrooms. The local media including the press, the radio stations, 
and the television stations, picked up this program and it has re- 
ceived a great deal of very enthusiastic attimtion in our communis 

We announced last week that we were going to extend it for an- 
other year. My U'lephone has been ringing off the h(X)k ever since 
as teachers and students call and express their great enthusiasm 
for this program that gives them some money in their classroom, 
even though a minor amount, and that thoy have under their con- 
trol. 

There is absolutely no question that many of these innovative 
programs are going to be so well received and so highly admired in 
the community that the school districts are going to have to fund 
them on an ongoing basis. 

So I say that you here in the C/ongress. under your leadership, 
Mr. Chairman, have a bully pulpit, as doi»» the new President. I 
hope that you will use that bully pulpit to advocate the kind of pri- 
vate initiative that I think exists out there in the country to a 
great degree but needs to be stimulate and encouraged by the 
voice that can come from this chamber and from the chamber at 
the other end of I\*nnsylvania Avenue. 

Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement oi Mr. Donley follows: | 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF EDWARD DONLEY 



ACCESS TO POSTSECONOARY EDUCATION 



Hr. OiAlnttn 4nd mmb^rt of tht SubcoOTltttt. ^ noM Is Edward QooUy. 
I iM ChalmiA of tt)t Exocutlvt ComttM of Air Products tnd OiMlctls, Inc. 
I strvt on tht Board of Olrtctort of tht U.S. ChMbtr of CoMtrct titd w 
C;»1man froa 1986-1987. I ta pitistd to ftOf>tar today oo bthalf of tht 
Chaabtr. ! an aecoioanltd by tCartn A. Btrg. Assoclatt Hana^tr of Eaploytt 
fttlatlofts for tht Chaabtr. 

Nr. Cha1r«an, tht Chaabtr applauds you for holding this htaring on tht 
li^rtant topic of assuring full acctss to prtschool and poststcondary 
tducatlon. Tht QMUnbtr Is coaaitttd to tht goal of Mking high-quality 
tducatlon aval labia to all stgatnts of tht population ano apprtclatts tht 
opportunity to prtstnt Its vltvs. which vlll focus on poststcondary tducatlon. 

Tht chanct to parti cipatt In this dtbatt coats at a propitious aoatnt In 
our history, as wt prtpart to tnttr tht 21st ctntury, Currtnt Inttmatlonal 
coapttltlvt prtssurts suggtst that a thorough rtvltv of national budgtt and 
tax policy Is approprlatt and tiatly If vt arf to attt this country's f.turt 
huaan rtsourcts nttds. Tht IQist Congrtss and tht ntw Adalnl strati on aust 
takt sttps now to tnsurt that tomorrow* s worlc forct has tht tducatlon and 
training ntctssary to attt tht work-plact nttds of tht ytar 2000. 

Much of tht U.S.'s ability to rttain Its coapttltlvt tdgt In a global 
tcono^ Is contlngtnt upon providing tht broadtst acctss posslblt to 
tducatlon. Coinciding with Incrtastd coapttltlon froa abroad art fundaatntal 
changts In both tht Industrial structurt of tht U.S. tnd tht coaposltlon of 
Its labor forct. 
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On tH« dWMfHl ildt. Nlgh^ikin }o5i «rt tht Mvt of tM futurt. Burt«u of 
Ubor SutlitUi projtctlofti to tht yt&r 2000 lEwllcttt th*t tht grttttit 
flfOirth will occur In occuWit1p«i tn4 IwJuitrlti tftMAdtfHI hlgh-iMlltd, 
vttl-tductttd i-orktri. U ^^^^^^rm goflo tht Mudioei Initltutt fortctiti thtt 
by tht 19001 wrt than htlf of til ntv jobi vlll rtauirt «oat tducttlon htyond 
high ichool tnd thtt 30 ptrctnt of thoit jol>i will rtquirt t colltgt dtgrtt. 

0^ tht lupply i1dt« tht l*5or pool U thrimilng tml will coAtlnut to do to 
through tht ytmr 2000. In tddltloci. 10 ^rctnt of thoit will bt working 
tht yttr 2000 trt working todty. Mt ault focui not oi>1y on tht tducttlon of 
our youth but t1»o on tht nttd for worktri to contlnut Ittrning throgghcut 
thtir llvtt In or^$r to kttp ptct with t rapidly changing work pUct. 

A ntw rtport froai tht Builntii-Nlghtr Education Fortwi, tht Cxtcutlvt 
Cowltttt of wDlch I aa a mtt^^r. Mkti tht cait t)oqutntly: 

*Unitf8 wa can «akt all our young ptoplt bflltvt thty art partntri in 
our national lift, wa say lott not only thaa, but tht futurt wt want 
for thta. Tht rtal liiut for our locltty It how do wt aakt aval labia 
for all our young ptoplt ^ Mlt and faaalt. Blnorlty and Majority — 
a itnit of tht poiilbllltlti of lift, faith In tht«fttvti and tnough 
confldonct to itakt thtir futurt oo dtvtloping thtir taltnti?* 

Mttting thttt naadi and fully ilovtlopl^ ou^ huMn rtiourcti win rtquirt 
a naw focut on tducatlon Including hightr tducatlon. Ont of tht grtattst 
1«>adlatnti for thoit staking hightr tducatlon It tht high coit. According to 
t study by tha Collagt loard. colla^t costs havt soarad slnct 19tO. Privatt 
unUtrsltlas rtglsttrtd tht hightst cost Incrtasts. with tht avtragt charga 
for tuition* roM. and board rising lO.i ptrcant to $11,170* Costs at public 
t^yaar coilagts. wttlch showad tht Itast growth, roit ptrctnt to an 
avtragt of $3 J 60. 
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Althouflh tht 90¥trt»tnt fMnds itwtrtl tducttlontl aid proflri«8 to assist 
th* poor, tht flrm fact Is that tducatlofl U «ncrtaslng1y btyond tht rtach of 
tht ilddlt class. At prtstnt. 25 ptrctht of colltgt itudtnts rtctWt ftdtral 
aid. but 60 ptrctnt of colltgt studtnti art Intllglbit for aid. 

A rtctnt Gallup poll asktd t.tjOO Junior and stnlor high school studtnts. 
high school graduatt* *ho havt not gont to contgt. and colltgt studtnts and 
graduatts about dtttrrtnts to colltgt tnrollBtnt. Almost half - 48 ptrctnt 
_ of thost survtytd rtspondtd that tht kty dtttrrtnt is tht prict. 

Changts in tht tw codt havt ladt financing tht cost of a colltgt dtgrtt 
tvtn Mort dlffkjlt. Undtr tht Tax atfom Act of 1986. tht dtductlon for 
Inttrtst on coo»i»»r loans - Including tducatlonal loans - Is bting phastd 
out. In addition, tht tht txi«pt1ofl for taploytt tducatlonil assUtanct 
(Stctlon 127 of tht Inttmal Rtvtnut Codt) will txpirt on Otct«)tr 31. 1988. 

1 ««ould llkt to focus By r»artii on tht Chai*tr*s ptrsptctlvts ways to 
addrtss acctss to hightr tducatlon. Tht ChaiOtr supports a thrtt-prong 
approach to financing hightr tducatlon: ptrwtnt txttnslor of Stctlon 127. 
rtstoratlon of tho dtductlon for Inttrtst on studtnt loans, and txanlnatlon o 
education savings Inctntlvts. 



gmlovi.. Ediiratlnnil AssHtanci 

In 1978. i«ploytt tducatlonal asslstanct programs btciM tai-txt^t 
through tht crtatlon of Stctlon 127 of tht Inttrnal fttvtnut Codt. Tht 
undtrlying Congrtsslctal Inttnt for tht tnactiwnt of Stctlon 127 mi 'to 
provldt grtattr tducatlonal aid tconoalc opportunity to thost who havt had 
llBlttd acctss in tht past and .t* ar* itast ablt to pay . . ."by txdudlng 
fro« gross Inco^ valut of ti^)loytr-prov1dtd tducatlonal assistance. 
Stvtn ■llllon worictrs havt bentfUtd frO« participation In such program slm 
1978. 
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Hovtvtr, tht autHorltttlort for Stctloo 127 ri4i lapit^ thrtt t1»tt ilnct 
tn^ctMcit and lubttqutntly hat b#t.. •xtt«««d rttrotctlvtly. Uit •onth. tht 
l>rtitdtnt i1gn«d Into law tw lofllilttlon ttitt iwcludid a Qf!t<*yttr txtintlon 
of Stctlon 127. rttfotctlvt to atmiary 1. IMi, tot on OoctiDfr 31. 19S8, tht 
•xti^tlofi lipiti tg^lw- ^ ChM^f lupporti ptrwmofit •J'ttttiloft of Stctlon 
127 to illfvlttt tilt cocifuilOft and dtUyt ctuttd by tht pltctsttl 
tuthorlzttlon proctil. 

Studlti irtdl'^ttt thtt Stctloo 127 h4i pltytd M l^wrtant rolt In Mtttlng 
tht trtlftlng tducttlontl ntwti of tht AiitflcM wf>rk forct. According to t 
)m lurvty conducttd by tht Aatrlctn Socltty for Training and Otvtlop*! it 
(ASTD). 97 ptrcint of til rtipoodtnts ^ J tducttlontl tiiitttnct progriit: 96 
ptrctnt of thtir MDloyttt wtrt tligiblt to ptrtidpatt; and 72 ptrctnt of tht 
ptrticiptntf ttmtd Itti than $30,000 par ytar. In fact, tuployttf making 
Ittt than $15,000 par ytar participattd at tvict tht rata of hightr-paid 
ii^loyttt. SmIK and ■td1u»i*iin organizatlom «ada tha grtatait uia of 
•ducatlonal attiitanca program — tht highrit participation rata m% found in 
organlzationa with ftwtr than 500 t^)loytti. Hintty-^ ptrctnt cittd local 
coMunity colltgta at tha primary providar of ralattd couritt. 

Tht A$TO survty dtarly indicatti tht following trtnds: 

o tducatiooal aiilatanca btntfita ara offarad by a broad and aivtrit 
crott ttction of ttDloytrt; 

0 Stction 127 proviiioni ara uitd by tflployttt at diffarant coapantation 
1#vtU» with tha hightit coocantration in tht loi#-to-«iddlt incoat rtngt; 

0 Stction 127 allowi taploytri to offtr coit^tfftctivt program for 
upgrading tha tkillt of tiploytti; and 

0 tducational attittanca prograw ancouraga worlcars (and taploytri) to 
kttp up with ntw ttchnology and industrial davtlopMnti. 
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Ttim conclusions tr. r.1nforc.d by tht findings of thi Chwb.r'i Surv.y 
Cnttr: '-]mtf PrP'^^^-* f^oaa^ r.v«il«d tlut -or. than 70 ptrctnt of til 
finu provldtd tmloytt tducttlonti tsslstwct btntflts In 1987. H-ost doubit 
tht 37 ptrctnt of firms offtrlng this btntfit 15 yt»rs ago. All »3or 
Industry groupings provldt this. btntfit. 

Ei^loytt tduc»t1on*1 tsslsttnct btntflts co«P»n1ts. thtir tioloytts. tnd 
socltty gtntrtlly. Ho-tvtr. tht short tittnslons *nd continual txplrttlons of 
tnis progrw caust a grtat dtal of confusion about tht tax trtatatnt of 
«m1oytt tducatlonal asslstanct. 

In tht abstnct of Stctlon 127. t^loytrs wst rtwtrt to a "job 
rtlattdntss" ttst In ordtr to provldt tax-frtt tducatlon and training 
asslstanct. This rtsults In a grtattr bti.tf1t for hIghtr-lncoM. 
bttttr-skllltd tuploytts. «ho »rt taslly -ly Justify tducatlonal txptnsts as 
job-rtlattd. If courjts taktn art not job-rtlattd. -orktrs wst pay IncoM 
tax en tht valut of tht asslstanct. which -ay discouraga som t^loytts fro- 
continuing thtir »ducat1on. 

Currtntly. with tht futurt tax status of tducatlonal asiUtanct so 

«nctrta1n. both ti*1oytrs and it^loytts art Itft gutssing about how tuition 

rt1iri>urttMnt should bt calculattd. Ptrmantnt txttnilon of Section 127 would 
alltvlatt this unctrtalnty. 



Loans art tht largtst sourct of studtnt asslstanct. Ust ytar 3.5 -HI Ion 
studtnts took out govtmiwnt-guarantttd loans, borrowing an avtragt of $2,381 
tach. Ceuntltss othtn stcurid loans through tht priwatt stctor. 

A rtctnt study found that 43 ptrctnt of graduatts of four-ytar 
Institutions co^lttt colltgt with tducatlon dtbts awtraging $5,500. About 
ona of tvtry thrtt graduatts t^loytd fu11-t1«t 1$ using 6 ptrctnt or aort of 
hit tarnlngs to rtpay an tducatlonal loan. 
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until rtctfltly. Inttmt on ttudwt loM$ (M wtll M til othtr coMimr 
loAM) wtt dtUuctlblt. UJMltr th» Tm Worm Ut of 1M«. thit dwJuctlon 
1» being ph*t«d o«t pv»r f1v» ywri. Educiit1o«*l Iw rtelpltnti prtptrlng 
thtir 1«M til rtttimt nwt ywr My dtduet only 40 p«rcwt of «• 1nt»r»nt 
ptid on th«lr lout. 8y 1991, th» deduction trtll if •llBlwttd. 

Congmt jutt1f1«d th» repttl of tWt d«duct1on on th» aroundt that It It 
t d1t1ncwt1v» to ttwlngt. 8«it In tft« ftc» Of rtpldly MctUtlnfl 
M«h.r-«dac»tlon cettt. Mny A^Hctn furtlltt .rt flndlnfl th»t ttvlnfl tnouah 
to •ducat* th«lr cMldrw It difficult. If not lipottlblo. 

Intorott 00 lotnt ttcurtd by i prlmry or ttcuMtary rotldwc* and uttd for 
•ducttlowl •sptnin riMlnt dtductlbl*. tot thit do«t not h«lp tJ>ot» who do 
not tm hoMt - prlB»r11y lowtr-lntJiM topaytrt - or thot* who l»c)c 
tufflcltnt tqulty In thtir tuMt. It U ttt1«tt»d that »Mrly 40 porctnt of 
*n AMHcus fit Into thit cattflory. Claarly. thit it an unfair tituatloo. 

RalnttatMMnt of tha daductloo for Intaratt on aducatlonal loana sawid 
■aka tha tax coda falrar for Aawrlcant »ho witt borrow to aaat 
hlflhar-aducatlon aspantat. Furthar, It would help to naka aducatlon aora 
affordabla and. thut. opan aora opportuni t1 at for ind'vldualt at wa approach 
tha 21 tt cantury. 

Tha privata sactor alto hat an imwrtant rola to play In anturlng tha 
availability of hlgMwiHty aducatlon and training prograw for currant and 
futura workari. Thit yaar. tha Oiantoar adoptad tha ConSam pro«ra«. which 
»6kai low-cost aducatlonal loant aval labia to tiployMt of all Chanbar aanbars 
and thair fa«111at. Thara ara no naant tatti; tha only Qualification 1» tha 
appllcanft good credit. Loant ara aada up to $25,000 par applicant par yaar 
to a Milwa of $100,000, with up to 15 yaart to rapay. That* loant ara aada 
for any and all aducatlonal purpotat and My ba usad at any accredited 
college, university, or private elaMntary or secondary school. For Mny 
•Iddla-lncoiia faallles. ConSem My bridge the gap between federal student 
loan eligibility and the econo«1c realities of sending one or nori children to 
collage. 
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Thit 1i not th% ChMbtr't first tftort to u«1«t in pur national quiit for 
bttttr tducttlontl opportunity, nor wITI W f Its Uit. I do, howtvtr. 
bt11«vt that this Is Its ftost drwMitIc contribution to ditt; tnd If tht 
rtspoosa thus far \% tn Indicator of whit Is to co^. It will hivt i »Ajor 
IWdCt 1ndtt4. dttt* 4.300 co^tnlts rtprtstntlng sort than Uo •llHon 
ti(»1oyMs h4V8 p«rt1c1p»ttd In tht ConStm progriw, which hit provldtd lorit 
6,000 loins totiling |4C cMllon. 



]i|iv4nyt fQf Hinhtr EdUCitlOn 

M« Kist ixwilnt crtitlvt MthcJs to htlp r^irtnts to sivt f ir thtir 
chlldrtn's tducitlon, Tht GtHup poU thit 1 »tnt1ontd tirUr- found thit 
Mort thin ont-third of thost turvtytd hid sivtd no aonoy for C'>ntgt. nor hid 
thilr fiJinits. Mith continuously rising hightr tducitlon costs, sivlngs will 
htCQM in Incrtislngly Important tltMnt. 

A nui^tr of tducitlon sivlngs progri« havt bMn propostd ind tht ChifliOtr 
currtntly Is undtrtiklng i coiiorthtnslvt rtvltw of ill tducitlon funding 
MChinUm. Tht Chtiibtr's Board soon will bt isKtd to ipprovt policy 
rtgirdlng tax Inctntlvts for tducatloo savings. 

Tax Itglslatloo tnncttd at tht clost of tht lOOth Congrtss crtattd a ntw 
savings Inctntlvt prograa. Undtr this plan. Inttrtst rtctlvtd on tl U,S, 
savings bonds rtdttwtd for colltgt costs Is tax titppt. 

Othtr proposals Includt tducatlon savings accounts, ilallar to Individual 
fttlrtstnt accounts (iRAs), which would allow fa«111ts to contrlbutt a ctrtain 
aaount tach ytar soltly for tht purpcst financing hightr education. 
Co.)tr1 but Ions up to a 11»1t would bt dtductlblt fro* gross Inco^. A ilallar 
proposal would allow ptnalty-frtt dtductlons fro« IRAs to pay for 
hlghtr-^tducatlon costs* 
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The Quflbtr*! EdMCttloA, eMp1o>«tnt And Tralnlno ComUttt (tts rtcoMtnded 
levtrtl crItltriA for tvalMtlrvc tax Inctnt^vts for Mlucatlon savltigs, "Any 
nw ttx*favori^ tavliigs vtfilcit should: 

0 not tttti^llsh coflpltx ruin and rt^Utlons ac crtttt 4 At« govtrraMtit 
bMrttacraey; 

0 'muuf voliMttry ^rtlcl^tlon by omloytrt; and 
0 tstablUH t eonvonltnt savlnfs volilclt.'' 



TMrt art costs UvoUtd iHtH oacH of tHost tai IncmtWts for ki^r 
sdMCttloii. tut I wMld aalntalii tliat tl^ bt to bttttr Invtttmt for 
NsiMst ^ Indtod for ofttr country tHaii tdocatloii. 

Ciploytr tuttrtft In lo^rovlng accoss to Mffior tdncatloii Is prlMrlly 
wroflpttd by acoMOBlc cooctms. THo teoMale won^lo^ of tasrlcaii buslnoss 
H tltd dirtctly to tbo odueatloriol atti1wt«t of ovr cltlztnry. lut tbt 
liliortaiice of odtfcatlon In our locltty 900s btyond kombIcs. TKt rt^ort by 
tfio luslAtss-MlgKor CdttcatlOA ^arm^ to uhleli I rtftrrod oarlltr, rwlnds us: 
*It 1$ ttttotltl tHot our pMpIt nMorttand tN bwM rtso^rcis Issuo as an 
opportiMlty for all to )Hd a botttr llfo not sololy In ■attrlal ttr«t« but 
In tbo Mtttrs of tfio spin* ar^ of tbo valuos tlMt bind us togothor . . . . 
Qrcmtk. frnodoa and a botttr VHtttro for all dtpofid on adapting our husan 
rssourcts to tvtr now M tvtr m.^ ctialltnaing tints." 
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Representative &.HKUER. Thank you very much. C^nRroasmnn 
Williams is coming back to continue the management of this panel. 

I do hope that nil of you, from your business vantage point, will 
tell us what the long-term cost to our country will be of not im- 
proving access to postsecondary education, of failing to provide ade- 
quaU» on-the-job training and retraining and upgrading of skills, 
and the cost of not providing a preschool education opportunity for 
all the kids that need it. 

Congressman Williams. 

Representative Williams. Mr. Roger Semerad is senior vice 
president of American Express. The American Express C\>. has pro- 
posed the creation of the National Academy Foundation, a partner- 
ship among business and education, government and labor aimed 
at providing critically needed leadership and resources to improve 
the education and career preparation of the next generation of 
Americans. 

Mr. Semerad, we are glad that you are here. Please proceed. 

STATKMKNT OK K()(;KR I) SKMKKAI). SKNIOU VICK PKKSIDKNT. 

AMKHICAN KXPRESS CO, 

Mr. Semerad. Mr. (Chairman, thank you very much. 

I would like to join the other witnesses in congratulating you and 
the subcommittee for this series of hearings and certainly those 
that have come before. Jim Watkins and I were talking before the 
hearing that this is our third appearance before this subcommittee. 
It is really critical that the subcommittee focus on those human 
capital issues that are facing this country. 

Unfortunately, lx)u Gerstner, the president of the American hx- 
press Co.. was unable to join us because of another corporate obli- 
gation. He sends his best regards for a good hearing. 

In the interest of time, 1 would like to just outline my prepared 
statement which I have submitted in full for the record. 

Representative Williams. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Semerad. Even though the United States enters VM) in the 
middle of one of the longest noninflationary economic expansions 
in our history, one of the most urgent tasks facing us is restoring 
America's productivity. Our overall productivity growth relative to 
that of our major economic competitors ranks dead last. 

There are two main contributors to productivity growth of any 
nation, and that is the national rate of savings and investment in 
the education and training of our workers. All of you are aware of 
our d'smal savings performance. 

I really want to discuss this morning the second half of the pro- 
ductivity equation, the education and skills of our work f orce. 

Historicallv, some one-half of American productivity growth has 
come from increases in individuals' skills and knowledge. Yet as 
this subcommittee has learned over the last couple of years in 
these hearings and in its research, the skills of our current work 
force and the knowledge of our society as a whole are dangerously 
low already and they seem to be headed even lower. 

Clearly something needs to be done. Unfortunately, those people 
most in need of added education and training generally cannot 
take on this responsibility by themselves. Yet trying U) upgrade 
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worker and student skills by spending vast new sums of Federal 
dollars would worsen the savings side of the productivity equation. 

We should instead n^ake better use of existing and potentially 
available Federal, State* and private resources by restructuring fi- 
nancial assistance for poataecondary education and training. In es- 
sence, build a new mechanism according to what I would outline as 
six principles. 

The first would be that the financing mechanism should encour- 
age savings. Two, that it should encourage devotion of increased 
personal and other private business resources to education and 
training. It should encourage all students to seek postsecondary or 
needed training* starting young. 

Throughout their worklife it should encourage personal achieve- 
ment and philanthropic support of that achievement in education. 

It shoula be centered on the individual and should encourage 
choice and efllctent operation of markets. 

And it should be aaministratively simple. 

Is such a program possible? I believe that it is. I would like to 
suggest one approach as a starting point for discussion. 

I would aak the subcommittee's indulgence. This doesn't have all 
the details of such a thing worked out. It is basically a conceptual 
outline that would change the conversation on how we approach 
this whole problem that everybody says we have and as we have 
heard this morning in various pleas for increasing sums of money 
going to entitlements and other things. Let me just propose an- 
other way that we might begin to focus available resources. 

I call this mechanism an education and training trust account. 

The education and training trust accounts would be tax-exempt 
savings accounts with three special elements. 

Parents or the individuals themselves could set up these ac- 
counts at any financial institution, just like a normal savings ac- 
count, at almost any point in their life, from time of birth to the 
end of the working career. Subsequently, contributions up to a le- 

iplly allowable amount could be made to the accounts, fully tax 
ree, by parents, the intended individual beneficiaries themselves, 
or third parties. 

Companies also could make tax deductible deposits for worker 
training and reeducation, and current Government credits, such as 
those for military service, could be rolled into these accounts. 

In order to prohibit tax sheltering, the funds in the account 
could only be used for the designated individuals postsecondary 
education and training at accredited institutions. However, funds 
could be withdrawn at any time in the person's life, making the 
money available for midcareer retraining and/or return to school, 
as well as for college attendance immediately after high school. 

Second, upon graduation from high school or a comparable certi* 
fied program, the Federal and perhaps State Governments would 
grant each student a basic education award with bonuses given for 
superior performance on a national standardized achievement test. 

These awards would not be in ihe form of cash, but instead 
would be credits to his or her education and training trust account 
that permitted the student t-o draw upon the indicated amount of 
Federal resources when he or she attended school. The basic award 
size would be keyed to 2 years' worth of tuition at the lowest cost 
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public higher education in the State, but the actual grant amount 
would be determined by a number of factors, with students from 
low-income families automatically receiving the maximum and 
more financially capable students receiving less. 

Structured in this way» the education and training trust accounts 
would guarantee every academically capable student access to at 
least a minimum cost college education. Yet by providing aid in the 
form of credits, the program would keep immediate Federal ex- 
penditures under control. 

Third, in cases in which the amounts in the fund, includmg pa- 
rental and third party contributions as well as those from Govern- 
ment. did not cover the full cost of an individual's education or 
training, the trust account could serve temporarily as a debit ac- 
count for these expenses; the debt so incurred would be partially 
guaranteed by the Government so that institutions could be in- 
sured against most of their risk. 

Persons using their accounts in this fashion would pay market 
interest rates on the outstanding balance and would make pay- 
ments into the account on a monthly basis beginning the year after 
the education or training was complete, just like a credit card or a 
personal line of credit. 

However, a number of features would be added to the repayment 
provision for the trust account debt to minimize discouragement 
from debt overhang. Most importantly, repayments would be made 
contingent on the borrower s ultimate income, so that those incur- 
ring debt would never have to spend more than a small fixed per- 
centage of their 'earnings to make a monthly payment on their ac- 
count. Any debt remaining after a preset payment period would be 
absorbed by the Federal Government. 

Third, borrowing limits would be established and could not be ex* 
ceeded without prior debts having been extinguished. 

Finally, the trust accounts would be directly integrated into the 
income tax system, as IRA's and Keogh accounts are now, in order 
to reduce debt collection and nonrepayment problems. 

Taken together, these three elements of the education and train- 
ing trust account would go a long way toward streamlining Ameri- 
ca s financing of postsecondary education and training, hopefully 
resulting in a more effective system for investing in our future 
work force at little or no additional cost. 

in particular, because of the program s universality, all other 
Federal education and training assistance programs for individuals 
could be combined into or Imked with the trust account program, 
leading to substantial programmatic and administrative savings. 
As an added benefit, the long-term nature and savings accounMike 
features of the education and training trust would boost total pri- 
vate savings, would raise the national savings rate and thus im- 
prove this other equally critical side of the productivity equation. 

Most important, however, the education and training trust ac- 
count would benefit the people most in need of help. It would give 
every student throughout their worklife, regardless of income or 
background, a decent shot at a good higher education or advanced 
training and an economically rewarding life. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Semerad follows:) 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF ROGER 0. SEMERAO 



**Aa Sdwa irt oo tad Traioing TruK** 



The UaifiDd States enten 19&9 «mkltt bocfa hvorable and oauoous ocomoni c 
cooditioQS. On the pmtivc side, the Amedcia ooooomy ippean to be lobust siid well- 
equipped for the chillenges of the fUtum, We ire io the middk of ooe of the loogest 
ecooQoiic expansions in our histocy, with mate than 17 ooillioQ oew jobs hiving been 
creaied since it began, six years ago. Both inflation v>d unemployim yi have declined 
shaxply. and axt ii or near their Lowest levels in a deouk and a half. And U.S. industrial 
capacity continues to grow. 

But the news is ooc all good We continue to face monumental budget and trade 
deficits* and seem unable to do much about either. . The value of the dollar has faUea, and 
may continue to dftrlinr And intezest mes have only locently begun to climb. While the 
economic gains of the past six years are real and substantial, they may not persist unless 
we deal successfully with these underlying economic imblems - and sooft 

One of the noost urgent tasks in this regard is rcstcmng U.S. productivity. Whi^e 
productivity panicuiariy in manufacturing - has risen somewhat in recent years, 
Aooeiica's overall pioductivity growth telative to that of our mM)(x economic competiton 
ranks dead last U^. output per worker has risen by an average of only one percent over 
the last ten years. That is one-sixth of the rate of productivity growth in Korea, ooe-diitd 
that in Japan, and only one*half that in West Germany and Great Britain. 
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Uaqiely iMcatiK of our ovmll productivity pmblemt* we hive loit tiie glol>tl Ictd 
in nunufacturiAg. ind htvc tunied from a croditar into a debtor natloo the world'i 
largetL Our tnuk deficit now ftands at a staggerlni $170 billion. Bntire Aioeilcan 
indusiriei. such as nieinory chips and uolevisions* have simply disappeared, or nearly so. 
Others soon may follow. 

Dangeroiiaiy Low Workforce SkilU 

Theie are two main contr)btiiors to the productivity gptowth of any nation: the 
national xate of savings and investment and the education and training of iu woctars. In 
both areas, the U.S. has begun to suffer, and the pmspects for the futuie att^ if anything, 
even woHic. 

Many econoinisu have conunented on our discnal savings pcrfonnance, and all of 
you are well aware of this pmblem. 1 want to focus instead on the second half of the 
pixxluctivity equation - the education and skills of the woricforce. Histodcally, sotne one- 
half of Anaehcan productivity growth has cocne from increases in individuals* sicills and 
knowledge. Yet the akiUs of otir cuneot wmkforce and the knowledge of our society as a 
whole are dangerously low already - and they seem to be headed even lower. 

For instance, the problem of functional iUitervry - the wo9X obvious sign of low 
job skills - is quickly resching new depths. As long as a century ago, a larger proportion 
of the American population had better reading and writing skilli than is the case today. 
Indeed* u a pereenuge of the populanon, there are mote functionally illiterate adulu in 
Amenca than there are m any other industrialized nation. While Great Britain. West 
Germany, Canada, France. Japan and Korea can claim between 97 ind 99 percent literacy 
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nuss, daft mm opdmistw estiaute for the U^. ii only 80 ftmcm. 

Yet ft IfirsB shftit of dioie wbo ire fiinrriooftlly ilUtante ere part of the Aineiican 
^/tsrkfarce, and tbey will continue to tx: for Knot tim Most of tboee who will be 
wocidag in the ytir 2C00 - lo e«imiiod 85 percent - «e *lwiidy in the Ubor miriccL If 
these ftmct hfM tl l y illiosnic persocu tre imeQuipped for cuntnt jobt, they will be even lets 
equipped for tho«e of the future, when much gretter wodq>lice skilte will be d em a n ded. 
And even of the m^jocity of coiwat workm who an fi mct i nn ftUy Uicntte, mc»t *tiU will 
fxaod Km form of an educaoooal and nimng boot ter shot dimng the course of their 
ctnpen if ffaey m to remain u productive u ihey ait now. 

Similar ailmeno abound u well at the prepaz&toiy levels. More than four miUioo 
Americana under age 25 »fe high school dropouu; almost a quarter of kids who enter high 
school each year do doc gndnate. Of those who do graduate, barely half go on to college. 
Moieover. an estimated 700,000 high school graduates each year - nearly a third of the 
total graduating class - cannot read and write at a level sufitdent for them to function in 
society. Their math skills are equally deficient In a lecem worldwide algebra test, for 
instance. U.S. high school swdetitt ranked 14th out of 15 couninea* students who were 
examined. 

These are the kids who will join the woricfocce between now and the year 2000. It 
iii noc an encouraging prospect Bdocsnoo Secretary Lauro F. Cavasos has cited smdies 
demonstrating that more than half of these students may be unprepared for jobs xrquiring 
technical skills. What's worse, without increases in their basic skill levels, they may not 
even De able to benefit from task-oriented on-the-job training, making vast segments of the 
future Ubor market not only unqualified but onqualifiable for the largest share of jobs. 
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Cleady tometiung ooeds to be (kmc. Many of our currem worken need to be 
minod or rctxmined in order to eahance or upgrade tbdr skiU&« tod thoie young people 
who ait in school rvocd to get more or beoe ^^ucanoo. A superior higb school educadoo 
is a must Em for the fumtCt a ooUege educatioa vxoc ochex form of advanced training 
probably also will be required^ as least in most cases. As the Hudson Instiniie study 
Worhforct 2000 doctimencd, the gseatest job growth in the fUtmt will be in the high- 
skilled professions, and the least growth in the low-skilled areas. 

We will, in shctt* need moit people in the labomories and fewer on the production 
lines. For instance, by the year 2000, the country will need an additional 192,000 
dectrical engineers, another 2S1.000 coxs^)uter systems analysu and an additional 376,000 
accountanu and auditors -* ail iqnesenting increases of from 40 to 75 percent. By 
contrast, thm will be a net rise in the number of jobs for operators, fabricators and 
laborers of only 2.6 pci cen t Thus, without increased training and oducadoo of the ctment 
snd funue workfoice, theie will be a seveic mismatch between job needs and job skills by 
the mm of ^e century - w'th serious implications for U.S. productivity and economic 
performance. 

The AffordabUity of Education and Training 

Unfortunately, those people mon in need of added educatioo snd training cannot 
take on this xesponsibility by themselves. A USA Today survey of high school graduates 
last spring found that one-thud had delayed or indefimtely put off college because of the 
expense. This should not come as any surprise. Over the last decade, college costs have 
risen at nearly twice the infation rate ** lo an average of some $10,000 per yeai* for 
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tuiiiocu n>ocD and botnL 

De&iying tbeie costs is an irr*Tirny? burdea fior all but tbo most weU-oCT Many 
fOiddle<lass fiunilka cannot obtain college loans becaoie tbey do act qualify u fi na nci all y 
needy, PmtiCttlady for tboae fiusdltet already st^poniax obc child in coUege aad wiiliiBg 
to lead aikocber, liie expense snay be financially uo bc aia b le. Rmhooxn* tfaoae ftudems 
Witt art aMe to aecwe staodani kMAi ibr higher odiicafiioa tauft pay theae loaoa bade 
withia asa yean after kaviag or ooiaptoting achool; diia cmaes a aiaaihe fiaaadal biffdu» 
for the Rudsm who onm mortgace a aiaabk ponioa of kia or her taM for Ue aaloe of 
obokdag aa ^imcwotu PaciH ihia oaetoua bwdbo, many lOidBaci baooaM^ diacouraged 
fitom punuiag higher ieamtng, o^iedally poorer oaet who laay behaine that they have kss 
chaacc of beiag accepaed so oolkge or that the efifoct will aot bo fiaaadaUy wwh tt lo 
them sa icnaf of higher wages ow the toag nia. 

Maay of those already in the woricfbecc also are diaoouiaged by the fionnidable cost 
of purtuiag additioaal - and otea much-oeeded - aiiAing. dacauae both spouses nam 
work in laost households in onkr to keq> dte fasoily eco nofn i rafly above waier. mining la 
often a financial impocsibUity. liace it noc only would sequire dtrea oudays but also 
deprive d» finnily of at least pan of iu cutreat eamags. Aad while a aumber of laigcr 
conipaaies pn>vide funding for employee training* maay small and mediUEn-siAMi finss. 
which employ the lioo's share of American wocfcen. either do noc or caoaoc alToid to offer 
such training on their own. 

The effect of these difficulties ii to reduce the afsount of higher educanon and 
ti-aining that boch youig people and experienced wockcD receive, which in turn hr* s keep 
U.S. productivity fnxn jrovving as ^t as it should for us to keep up with our competilora. 
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And. unless the mothodji used to iiusme student and worker sccess to advtnced tnimng 
ut revised, these cooditHms ere aUnoit cenain to pemst well into the fuiuztu 

The QuestloQ of Expftoded Programs 

One simple answer that has been suggested to these cdnrationsl and trsining 
deficiendes is to vastly increase federal funding for existing progiams, to bcoadea or 
univemlize eligibility and, where necessaiy, to create large new |»x}gnuQS, These steps 
would be aimed at ensuring that any snident or worker could get as much money for 
training or education as be or she feels was necessary. However, like most simple 
answers* this onie is apt to be wrong* and perhaps dangerously sa In the first place, trying 
to upgrade wotlur aiMi student skills in this way - that is. by spending vast new sums of 
money - would run directly counter to the savings rate problem: it would raise the 
federal deficit and increase the total level of national dissaving. As a result* any longer 
term gains in productivity that came about due to increased fodenl funding for sldUs 
training could well be offset by declines in productivity stemming from an even lower net 
national saving rate. As important as education is to the nation*s future, we cannot go 
about trying to improve it while ignoring the negadve effects of higher spending on overall 
economic performance. 

But there is a second, coote fundamental problem with this approach. Merely 
expanding federal programs may not increase acnial pamcipmon in high-quality higher 
education and training programs - whvch is, after all, the goal of such spending. For 
instance, the creation of Pell Grants dunng the Nixon Administration led to nearly six 
times as much means-tested financial aid being made available in 1974 as in 1969, a 
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devtiopowt tta ilsaoiC wascty playtsd a sole in the sisinf blick coUftge eaioUmeitt ntes 
fiEOo she Uue 1960i to ffae mkU1970t. Btu these eooUioBiu xBtes stinMi to doclioe iter 
that, dfifpUe the umeaiam cx^$smoa of the gitanuiMd ttxukm lotn fxt}gnm and ocfaer 
fbdcal ediigittoital iiftmoce propams mxSer I^eikSem Canor. And fhete lowcor bvelt of 
esmaoce iafio criiege haw peniMd during the Reagan yean* even thcKigh tocal g^t aid 
toae by 14 peroem after inflatioo ovtar the yeazi 1981-87. Sisdlatly, deq^tie a few notable 
roceettct. boaaa in funding for fedoral job mining pogiima have noc always leu to 
eqtiivakat increaiet in emoUmeots and gradnadoas fnocn the piograsit. espedally among 
the lean ikiUed 

Nor ia it neeestarily die case that America does noc spend enoo^ in total on 
educaiion. On die contiwy, edurafion and trsiniog aocoonts for ooe of die largest single 
aimual exposdimzes in die Udtsd Stia^ Preliodnaty esdmates by die Department of 
Education's Oemer for Edocarioi!^ Stuisda &r die 1987-88 acbocd year itfiow diat we spent 
a total of 53C8 bOIiOQ oo fedenl state and local cdacatioo programs. Apptoximately S24 
billioo in federal luse and local funding goes to soph oducariona] assisninre inidatives u 
I^ells Grama, de&olni and inmesi diffbemiala in die Ouaianteed Student Loan Ptognm. 
veterana* edncadoo programs and odienu QovemoKoti at all krvela spend some $4 billion 
per year on job (raining partoenhip piograms» whik American companies, according to die 
American Sodesy fior lYaining and Development, spend at least $30 biUion annually to 
*ra20 and retrain d^ exa^djycct. Bnally» American indi^'Wiuals, by die eaimate of the 
American Cbundl oo Ertittaiion> paid for 70 percent of a total of $70 billion in college 
edncadOQ costs last year, or $49 billion. Thus* in total die American people yetui some 
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$415 biUiOQ e«ch yw oo cducaiioQ tad \xming - ft thinl more than we spend os oadooal 
defense. 

To be sure* nincb of tliis tool educadOQ fuodiiig (oes toward tbe coiis of 
ekssemtfy aod 9«»»d«y edocstioo, wbere» j^voa die exisMce of fiee ooivasal public 
educadoo, tbe coMem is less wlih fiasadaf and affoniabilisy aod saoio wiih die quality of 
schooliaf. Byt evco Idr piOfRMm dfawdy ndattl o li^ 
access and afFcsdaMsey «e mm ^mmm issues, iie s^bciaastal aoMMofis of mamy 
dovoMd to teae pcpoacs is wsi always ipeat wisely. la spte of eleao^ap eOora dninc 
die lUsiim Adoatateadoo* Idr cw^le, bil^ 
iDooma grsm pcyneMS sad dofiuks OA seideM kM 

slHlisy K> pay. KunMs of BaUioH of doUars are dnuaed away simply o AdoiAisttr 
^ i^i^^i Miitwfft aod idaad psopaw in acoaes of fiedoaU soue aad local afoacics; 
tte Mcfal fovmaaas, fdr tasttRce, iM 22 seaps^ 

ow« admiaisnnive Oftriiead. Stale, local and privase assfwuy pmgiaois vmbet kt die 
tiboosaoda, but d» smoiMS awsided ofte aie too smafl on didr own to do tnach food. 
Aad parenu, tte ficamt sesoisce for fiaaodng bigbBr cdu csii o a, usually do aoc begia to 
save for its cosindl dtfir childsea axe ia high scfaool when too litde dms mssias fio 
y^pgmUfj t eaottgji saoaey for four yean of coUege* 

Tbis coUecdoo of problems pow» leveie eoou|^ fiaaacial strains on oiddle-class 
^milsM, who typically find it difficult to pay for dieir children*! college and cocnplaia, 
ofkm widi onich justificadon. about bow litde assistance is available lo d»m fnocn 
fovenmeat or odier sources. But these problems are UtcraUy ovenrheloang for most poor 
tnd low^iacooie woiidni families. Even widi access to some fedend a ss is t a nce , dicy still 
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may hoc have eaoogb mcmx$ of thdr own to be able to iffocd poft-SMOodaxy oducuion 
or niiiiAg. And tbey alio may be morc Ukdy to feel that the po<ssible gaina is Ufodme 
ciningi fstsm more educttioa <!o not outweigh the very real pxospoct of taking on a heavy 
debl bunSen or tiae eon of foregoing four or more yean of fuUnime income even in a low* 
or mode ra i c -pay Job. 

Heaoe, the inadeqoadei of the nation's cunent means of financing access to higher 
cidt i ct iioo and mining not only hnpede oar ability so boost productivity, but in^ose a vtsy 
gitat cost on individuala and fimsUies as welL As long as these inadequacies exist, the 
most imrirrsifiHe d and u n d qe d u ca w d students and wodcen am unlikely to get the ^ ^nr^Ton 
and tiainhig ^'booster shots" they will need in oider to become productive meiabeis of die 
VS. ecooomy over the next seveml yeais. 

Some Priodpka foe Reform 

^ndle dieae probletns suggest that we need m change our system (d financing 
higher n di r atinr , we should not expect to be able to leveise all of America's pmdactivity. 
savings* or skiDs dBfidrs wish such itfbrm. We can, however, help a substantial number 
of people - and, in the pmoess. imimm die other pan of the producdvity equation, 
savings - if we foDow a fisw basic pcioc^les in designing refonitt oi highor educatiottai 
and tnining sssistance: 

* ThgJbmciHg mechanism skauid titcoumge mvittgs. While new or increased 
federal funding should not be lukd out, the eoqihasis should be placed on making besxer 
use q€ existing funds and, in particular, doing so in a way that promoces private savings. 
This means that we should endeavor to fund more of higher educanoo with savings and 
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k» widi bonowing. Achieviog ihit objective woiild nake sldlh and itviogi enhtivrnvtiit 
iDutaiUy idnfivciag. ntfaer than cooiradiaory as tbey typically axo now. 

^a$sr r$towx€s «d (tiyMicm and ttaimlMg. No fbdcnd govmmem piDgnm could 
pjDvidc enough mooey to pay for all of every person's Uigber cducanuo or txiinmg nor 
thottU it Tlie rec^jient. who benefits most from iocitascd knwWfe and skills, sbouW in 
most cases nUima^y bear fht> laigest share of the cost But oaost cutceat fin a ncing 
isecbanisms aie ai best neunal to pcnoaaal or private contribuiioDS to e d u ca ti o n and 
fffiini n gi and socda, sndi as inadequate eaforcenxmt of OSL paybacks, actually may 
discourage individual contributions. In order to gcacnuc the most funds for skills and 
teuswkdge eahaocement federal assistance wherever possible should actively eacounge 
peraooal and other private contributicos. In other wcwds* fedwal a s sist a n c e shoukl act as a 
kernel of support with a "multiplier effect* on connibutioos from odw somoes. 

• Tk$ fimuuiiii mtehanism xhoM 9ncoum$f aU mukntt 0 
fducation or iited$d mdiimw^ Raising the total of government and ixivate xesooices 
devoted to education and aaining shoukl increase access to these services. But any reform 
of financial atsistaffCf should go bcyocwi aggregate improvemena in access to specifically 
inaease bodi actual and perceived access oa the part of those currently most discouraged 
from taking part in higher education and training - particulariy the poor and minority 
group mnnben. To this end, the san^ financing structure should be available to all 
smdenis or workm, so that the poor are not singled out for special programs; however, 
because of the inherent limiution of available government funds, rcsourecs should be 
targeted roost heavily on the neediest Ii should be clear to individuals and a matter of 
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nanoaid policy tfait cvoy qualified modem or woricer, no muw what bU or tor 
backfrouod, tbookt be fioiDdally able to as&nd college or nining, lo that all people «r 
aware that they are assured such an opportunity. Moreover, the r^ymsnt of any {oaos 
should be made incooae coodagem so that students - especially those planning to enter 
less lucrative fields - would not be discouraged from attending coUege merely by their 
having to assume a large debt obUgatiott 

• TlufUumcimg mechanim slwuU eneowragi personal ackifiYtmemt and 
philoiUkropie support ofedsicaOom. Wherever pc«sible. the means of fioaocing also should 
encountge such positive behaviors u superior •^^•a^tt^^ perfonnaace and explicitly allow 
for private tfaird»pany soppoit of education and training. 

• TlufinoBcifti m4ckai$im should ^# C4nUrtd 0h tk4 iiuUvidual, and should 
encouragi chok^ and ^ffkknt operation of markats. One critical way of leducing 
prognun costs and ensuring that the highest levels of benefits flow diiectly to recipients is 
to place as much dedsion'makiog authority in individual hands. Doing so not only 
reduces adminisindve overhead, but also increases the sensitivity of tbe program to costs 
and opponunities hi the maricetplsce. But tbe co$t*savings that greater sensitivity to 
educational and traming mailcets could bring about would not be fully xeahzed if the 
program distorted true maricet costs. Thus, assistance to individuals that altera maricet 
prices, such as interest rate subsidies, should be teplaced by maiket-neutni assistance, such 
as direa grants. 

• Tho financing mtchanism should (ft odministradvefy simple. It should go 
without saying that the simpler a program's administration, the less administrative overiiead 
will be involved and the easier it will be to enforce compliance with the prognm*$ 
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pn^viiioot, rod) u xeptywnt of loam. Btu tbm ii iooiber, poradally more imporaitt 
benefit 10 adudnisttitive tkopUdty. It hu boon fuggnsod that one of the tnain leatoot 
miay nudeaa no ditoouxafod from applying fat fbderal ndnrjrtnn aid is the ooopiexity of 
the applkasioa fdnni - teoood only to tacom tax focoa to tenaa of their to di O M WKi A 
gmaly sstamlioed finaACial aid nvrhaninn coaU hdp easm that am needy stadeatt 
lecdved aid whib« becauae of easkr eafoicccacm aad lower defuxlt itsea, doiog lo witbhi 
an equivaJem coat 

Tba Euacadoo and Trainias Tnxti Coocepe 

Embliihmem of a aew federal Soandal aid lyitom for bi^ oducatioo and 
tnining that partially or fully each of theae cxiseria would fo a long way eowaxd 
inoeating access to these servioes« boctdag loag-tom wcskfivoe skill levels, and 
praovdng savings aad pioductivity growth <- all wittdln a fidriy lintod bodgct Is such a 
program possible? I believe that it is, and I wottld like v> suggest ooe i^iptoach as a 
starting point for discussion. This is an appxoach that couki tevotutionize the financing of 
higher oducatioo and training, bring a large nombo of new patictpants into the process 
either as cooiiibutofs or as college or txaiahig enroUeea, and y» do so within a maoa^eahl;^ 
cost Although the details axe still being worked out, I would like to share with you the 
outlines of such a pcoposaU which I call an Education and Training Trust Account 

The ET Trust Accounts would be tax-exeo^^t savings accounts with dixoe special 
elements. Faxents or die individuals themselves could set up these accounts at any 
fmancial institudoo - just like a ooniud savings account - at ahnost any point in the 
person^s life, fiom the time of birth to the end of the working career. Subsequently, 
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coQCribusioas up lo a legally allowible azxxmnt cotild be made tc the accouAta* fully tax* 
finee, by parcnti, the inteodod beoeficiaiy or third paniei. Thus, if the aocouat west 
opened sooo after the binb of a child, paieou eoukl ensure that a sizable fuad had boeo 
built up by the tiine the child was ready to aneod college, and would have a m^bff^im 
for spacing regular payments frocn Goonthly iococne tosr children's educadon cosu rather 
tium fadag the monucoental lun^sum payisenti oow sequired. 

Companies also could ooake tax-deductibk deposits for wocisr mining and le- 
education, and current govsnuaent cstdiu, such as those for oailitary service, could be 
rolled iDt> the accounts. In sddidoo, cooipanies, dvic organizations and other gxxHq)s that 
cuxrently offer college scholarships instead could make contributions to the ET IVust 
Accounu. Peitaps most imponant, the pcognm would q>en up vast tjcw opportunities for 
public-spirited individuals and corporations to invest in picpit, not for the sake of dimrt 
penooal gain but for the kmg-term benefit to todety. In leceni yean we have witnessed 
such cases as that of Eugene Lang, who pnxnisoi a class of sixth-gnulen that he would 
pay for their coUegc educations if they perfomed weU in high school The trust account 
program would give many other Amencans the chance to do this on a much larger scale. 

In order to prohibit tax-sheltering» the funds in the accoum could be \i r4 only for 
the designated individual's post-secondary educadon and training. All monies deposited in 
the account wouU remain there until paid directly to an accredited educational or trming 
institution, and could not be cUaicralized, assigned or otherwise attached The same 
would be true of interest accrued on the account However, the trust accounu would he 
held in the individual's name, rather than any institution's, and thus would be completely 
portable. Funds could be withdrawn hi my bma in the person's life, making funds 
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availtUe for aod-cmts zetzBimos and seturas to icbool as well u for ooltefe iooodinco 
immodiaicly ite high achooL Aod when wiibdxmwi, the funds again would be tax-exempt 
for the individuaU using iheta 

Second, upon graduaiioo from high school or a GOcnpaiahle« cad^ pcogiam* the 
fbdesal go\'eniineat would grant each student a basic education award* with bonuses ^ven 
for supaior pexfonnaacc on a national standaidiaad ichievcnacnt test These awards would 
not be in the fonn ttf cash, but insa^d would be credits diit pcnodttcd the snident to dnw 
upco the indicasad iiMHmt of federal le^^ The basic 

award siaa would be keyed to two yean* wo«h of nddoo at the lowest cost public hi^ 
educatiofi in the stale, but the actual gum size would be dcwcvned by a number of 
foctofi. Rjr instance, studsnu firom low-income familiffs ausoaiatically would it^ftivc from 
80 to 100 percent of the basic award, depending i^ku test scores. Grants for more 
financially capable swdems would be less, and would be baaed in pan on the family's 
histoey of cont^Abutioos. While no family would be required to oooiribute to the mist 
account, thoae that set aside a proportiooasdy greats share of their income over time 
would receive larger awards. 

Structured ia this way, die ET Trust Accounts would fuaraaioc every a ca demically 
capable sTwIm acceas lo at least a minimum-cost college educadoo, and would make the 
best use of limittd federal funds in the process. The largest grtna wouid be reserved for 
the pooiest students and for those whose famUies make the greatest xelativt effon at uving 
for college. In additioii, since the awards would be given only to graduates of high school 
or the equivalent, the pmgrsm should pcrRuadc more idds to finish school and might even 
draw some back in who already had dropped out And the pcrforroance-bawd aspect of 
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ibe grana wouk. vTUutc krgcr AW«rcU to studems who study huda - Mother activity that 
Knly needs k> be eacoonged. HoaUy. by providiag aid in the isxm of csediis. the 
Saog^ would keep iiwuedi ai e fodezil aqxadituies uodo* cootsol 

Thixd, ia cases in wbicb Ae amottms ia the lacludiog paremal and thinl-pany 
coooribttdoos u well as those from the govcnuacm, did not cover the full cost of aa 
individual's educatioo or txaioiog. the ET Trm Account could serve as a sea^onry debit 
account for these escpeases. Hae debt lo incuoed would bo paniaUy guarameed by the 
government* to that hutitutkxu could be insured against most of their risk, Persooi using 
their accounts b this fuhion wouU pay market hucsest rates on d¥» r^^fyr^^f^g balance, 
and would make payments into the account on a monthly basis beginning the year after the 
education or training was complott - Just like a credit caid account or penovtal line of 
credit Urns* students not acnimHtsting enough mooey from historical cootxibutioQS or 
government gnmts« thoae wanthig to atr^ a moie pftstinjoos and hence men expensive 
ooll^<;e or those wishing to go oo to gnduaie school wouU be able to do so. but wouU 
have to assume the added cost themselves, and would have to repay these amounts in a 
timely and legular manner. 

However, a number of featurrw wouU be wided to the lepayiMit pioviiions for die 
trust account debt to mioimixB die discouragctiKat £mn "dsbt ovtihang'. Most 
importantly, repayments would be made contingent oo the bonDwcr's ultimate income, so 
that those incuning debt wwld never have to spetid more than a small fixed peR»ou^^ of 
their eamingi » make a monthly payment on their account Second, lepayowit periods 
wouU be set at 20 years tot debt incuned for college or gnduate school and ten yean for 
training or tetraining programs. Any debt remaining afto* diese peiiods, during which tiiXK 
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iacoooHModnscaM repaynxsno bad been nuiks. would be ab^tbed by the fodenl 
govenuoent. TOrf. bmowtog Bixdo would be eiaUished and co^ 
wUhoutpriotdebtt bavins been exdfliulshed- again. 1^ 

fiatUy. the ET •nmt Accogata would be dJiecUy toie|ia«i into the income tax lymn. u 
IRA* and Baogh accouou aic in oidr to wtoce debt coUectioo and nooicpaymeai 
probteim. Ttoe ptymewi could be la d» fom of capjKxl pay.«U deductkxa to cmu« 

{Kooofx icpayBK^t 

A More ESkcsivt lavtstmtmt 

Takes »fe*er. theae three eleasM of the Education and TWning Tnut Actsouot 
would go a long w»y so**^ ««aiiiliiiiig America's fi>«>d>g of poat-aeoandny educaooo 
and titiaiac. lefuteing in a a>uch e&cdw iyfa« fior invaoiag in our fuust 
woHiftice at little or no addidooal co«. in p«itail«. becauae of *e progiaa** 
univmality. aU o«her fedeal aducatloa and tnining attistuce progwa. &r individuals 
could be combined into or linind wiihtiw ET Tnw Account progmn, leading to 
wbstaotial progranmaiic and adoiniaiitive snvinp aa weU as grcady iaaeaong die 
■«w Wi«.nrt«hnt ty mnd eaae of uaini federal oducational and BKiaing asaiatance. Aa an 
idded benefit, d» iong-wm nanw and tavingi accouai-Iike features of d>e ET tvm 
Accounts should booct total private savings, which wouM niae die natiooal ttvings rase 
Md diua imiwvB diis other. equaUy critical side of d>e productivity eqoadoo. 

Mott importandy. however, the ET Trust Account would benefit die people most in 
need of help. U would give every student. reganUcss of income or b«dtground. a decent 
EhM St a good higher education or sdvanccd tnining. and at an economically tewuding 
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Ufe. NcK only would tfaii bdp to revtno the dowiiwfiiu oead ia wockftxce qniHfiraiinni 
iod aii>ibaities« but il also would fae^ stresgtfaea tbe nitioo'i lodal hbnc by fiving a 
mocli liifcr Dumber of Americani a direct stake in a growiiiji, pioducti^ economy. In the 
loug lun, that mry do omt than anything doe to pitiefve Americans place as tbe wocld's 
leading ecooooiic power, and as a land of hope and opportunity Dor all those wbo share the 
American dieam. 
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Representative Williams. Thank you very much. wrr^om 
Our next witness is the chairnr^an of the board of U S Whbl, 

Jack MacAllister. I understand, Mr. MacAllister, that you have 

been with the Bell System for almost 35 years. 
Mr. MacAluster. A little longer. 

Represent-.tive Wiluams. Jack MacAllister was president of 
Northwestern Bell and 4 years ago was named the National Mmor- 
ity Advocate of the Year by the Small Business Administration. 

We are pleased you are here, Mr. MacAllister. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JACK MacALLISTER, CHAIRMAN AND CEO. U S 

WEST 

Mr. MacAluster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Like most Americans. I am concerned about education. I care a 
great deal about it. My father was a teacher and I was raised in a 
school teaching home. 

I have been very concerned about Americas ability to compete 
as we compare the students and the young people coming ini ) our 
business and how they are prepared versus how we are facing com- 
petition from international competitors. 

I don't need to go through the problems of oui schools. They are 
well documented, with the dropout rates and the problems of inad- 
equate basic skills among high school and college graduates, a 
shortage of people trained in science and technology, and insufH- 
cient support for teachers. 

Not long ago we asked Government, business, and community 
leaders what would help the economies most in the western part of 
the United States. We had a lot of inter 3Sting answers, but the one 
issue that every one of them mentioned was the desire to have a 
sound education system, a system that produced competitive young 

At U S WEST we recently selected Boulder, CO, as the site for a 
new research center, primarily because of compatible research 
going on at Colorado University and nearby Colorado State Univer- 

^^^The important thing is that in our search we did what most busi- 
nesses do. We looked for quality of education before deciding where 
we are going to locate facilities. 

The quality of our schools also determines the quality of our 
work force. Our jobs increasingly require greater, more specialized 
abilities. The unskilled job, unfortunately, is going the way of the 
mimeograph machine. But far too many people leave school unpre- 
pared, untrained and unskilled. 

We face the proitpect of having both American workers without 
adequate skills and American industries without enough skilled 

Within the past 18 months our company has hired a dozen for- 
eign nationals, mainly from the Far East, to undertake research in 
fields in which we were unable to find qualified Americans with 
the skills we needed. They are out there, but they are in such 
demand that we couldn't get hold of them. We spent many months 
and thousands of dollars trying to find them. 
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What's more, we often must teach basic skills to the employees 
we do take in. This year we are spending more than $50 million on 
employee training and education. 

Weh ave also coinnciittad $20 million over the next 5 years to sup- 
port education at all levels. I have included details of that commit- 
ment in my prepared statement which I previously filed. 

We look at this as an investment, not as a charity. It will 
strengthen our region by helping our schools do better than what 
they do now by expanding the reach of education, by building coali- 
tions of parents, educators, and community leaders to improve our 
system. 

It is my opinion that we cannot expect the school systems to do 
this alone; we cannot expect the Government to do it; we must in- 
volve the citizens, the communities, the businesses to get behind an 
education system and make it work. I think there is enough con- 
cern out there now to make this happen. 

Many youngsters leave school unprepared because that's the way 
they went in. Unprepared for first grade and unable to make it to 
the second. Before that, perhaps unattended and undernourished at 
home. It doesn't leave much chance of succeeding in school, of 
moving into the work force, and ultimately contributing to society. 

We are currently working with a program to bring unemployed 
homeless people back into the work force. Virtually all of them are 
high school dropouts. 

The best investments, whether in business, Government, or edu- 
cation, are made up front. We suggest that investment in preschool 
education saves $6 in later social costs for every dollar expended 
and cuts by a third the likelihood of a child one day dropping out 
of school. The point needs emphasis: the most cost-effective pro- 
grams focus on early childhood and preschool efforts. 

One program that has served our nation well has been talked 
about here: Head Start. The Head Start program is funded for 
about $1.2 billion, but it reaches fewer than 1 in 5 of the 2.5 mil- 
lion children eligible for it, and it deserves more support. 

Head Start and other preschool programs offer our best hope for 
providing needy youngsters the support to succeed beyond their 
school years. 

I urge the Congress to fully fund this important program and to 
make it available to all who need it. 

Also to look at early childhood programs and State funded pre- 
school programs for the economically disadvantaged. 

There is a special need to help children of the homeless. Health 
problems, abuse and neglect, hunger, inadequate school attendance, 
and often the lack of emotional stability demand our attention. 

In this time of extreme pressures on the Federal budget ve must 
find ways to leverage available Government dollars. My feeling is 
that there is enough interest in the businesses and the communi- 
ties that matching funds from the Federal Government to support 
and encourage the investment on the part of private industry and 
individuals would be a very helpful process and I think it would 
work. 

I have recently accepted the cochairmanship of the business part- 
nership of the Education Commission of the States under the chair- 
manship of Governor Perpich of Minnesota. It is our intention to 
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follow very vigorously these efforts to get communities myolved, 
businesses involved, and I would encourage the r-ngress to look at 
ways to leverage their dollars to match private funding of educa- 
tion. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. MacAilister follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF JACK MdcALLISTER 

Nr. Chaicncn, Htmbrnt* of thm Coonitt** . . . 

I'» Jack IUcAlli«t«r. OMtmu moA C-t-O of U S WEST. 

^..-...4- Aoarictna, i ear* a qxm»t d«al tbout 

•aucttion. 1 ear* bccaoaa «dttcatioo •ariehas out llvag, makas 
out daaoeraqy work, aad atiaulataa our aeoaeor. But, lika many 
citlxaaa, I'm eoaeacaad about adueation la Aaarica. ^ 

Thm problama of our aohoola ara »»all deeuaaatad: hi oh 
dropout rataa, particularly tmong aiaoritr atudaats; inadaquata 
baaic akiUa vaooq high aehool ud eellaa* ffraduatwi a 
ahortaga of paopla traiaad la aeiaacM and taehaoloay; 
taaufflclaat aupport foe our taaehara, asd Mra. 

eofflwiaity laadara what would »oat halp thm acoaoalaa of thair 

il. r«ngad f rea twra dlv«r«« iaduatriaa to 

?JS5- I« 52"fi!" troa otaatar ai^baais oa iataraatioaal 
trada to aa iaprovad quality of Ufa. Nhat all Idaatlfiad as 
primary, howavar, waa a souad aducatloaal ayataa. 

.4^- At U S WEST, wa salactad Bouldar, Colorado, as tha 
Of our a«w raaaareh eaatar, primarily b^auaa of 

S,.f!*'j;'?* "'^•^ OBlv«ralty of Colorado and 

**• biala^aaaa do: 

iSSr. 2„ 2* •fttcatloaal laatltutloaa whan dacldlng 

whara to locata a«w faellltlas. 

n# °" achoola also dattralMs th« quality 

5 io"* iacraaaiaqly raquira araatat, nora 

apaciallsad abilitiaa. Tha uaaklllad job irgoinq tha way ~ 
tha BlDMograpb aachin*. But far too ainy you^« pLpla iMva 
school uapreparad, uatrainad, and uaaklllad. 

w4th«uf JIL5*f' of ha^laq both Aaarlean workars 

^iiiVH *^"f Aaarlean industrUs without anough 

skillad werkara. within tha past. 18 aoatha. ay coapaay h«a 

*\.'****** aatloaals, aainly frea tha yar Baat, to 

^Tf5?^J f"««ci» m flalda in which w. ^„ uaabla to find 
H,*??'^*""! ■'*^"« n»md*A. wo apaat aany 

rrfj^S* <='»«»««««>^« ot dollara uasuceasafully aaaking 
qualified Aaar leans; 
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What's motm, m o£t«n mxmt tmmeh bulc skills to 
ififflloTMs* sstlMt* ssys Aswirlcsa bualMSS now spends 

Msrly as awch on trslnlna and idacatlon t» thm nation sprads 
on formal sducatlon froa •l«BMintary school through coll*gt» 
Xf S «CT spends Bor* than $S0 isilllon • •■ploy^s 
t saining and aduestion. 

also cosaittad $20 million ovar th« nMt S yaars 
to support aducation at all Imvals. Details of that coiSBitJoant 
ara attachad to mr tastlmonr, but I asiphaalsa that this is an 
Invastmantr not eharitr* 

It itlll strangthsn our rmglon hr belling «chools do 
hettar vhat thirf now do woU* hf «xptndin« thm raaeh of 
aducation^ hy building coalitions of parants, aducators and 
Lii—inlLj laadots to iaiprovo our «T«tams» and br rocognising 
and aneouraging good taaehors. 

So gorammant and bualnoas and eommitiaa ara 
addrassing many noads of our schools, fiut it's not anough. 

Many ron»g«tars laavo school unproparad b^auaa that • a 
tha way thay want in, Onpraparad for first grada and unahla to 
Mka it to tha sacond. Boforo that, porhaps unattandad and 
undamouriahad at hoiMi. Xt ImaTon littla chanco of swccaadlng 
la achool^ of moirlng into tho work forca* ond« ultlmataly, of 
contrihutlng to soclaty. 

Tho host inirastamnta — whmthar in buslnoss* goTomMnt, 
or adttcatioa~ara aado up front. In tha talophono huainaas »• 
laamad long ago that poor sarrlcm^mlasad appolntmanta, 
incorract bills, and Inadoguafea facilition— la axponsiva 
aarrlca* In aducation, too, trying to fix things costs noca 
than gatting thaa right in thai first placo. 

Rasaarch suggasts tl invostad in praachool aducation 
aayas $6 in latar social costa and cuts by a third tho 
likolihood of a child ono day dropping out of achool. Tho 
point Mods anpuaaia: tho moat eo8t^ffactiir« prograM focus 
on aarly childhood and praachool offorta. 

Ono program that haa aarvad our nation wall ia Soad 
Start. For noarly 25 yaara Mad Start haa aadurad as tha 
primary wdml of aarly childhood programs for at-risk 
childran* Tha fadaral appropriation for thia omcollant program 
ia tl.2 billion, tut it raachoa fawor than 1 in 9 of tha 2<*l/2 
million childran aliglbla for it. It daamrroa mora. 

Kaad Start and othar proachool programs offar our boat 
hopo for providing oaody youngatars tho support to succaad 
during thoit achool yoara and boyond. 

I urga tho Congraaa to fully fund thia important 
program, to maka it availablo to tha four in firm who would 
baaofit but cannot now participata. I*m oaeeuragod that 
Prasidant-Elact Ouah also supports tho axpanaion of load Start. 
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X uk thm Coavrest to •neoura?* additlonftl •arl^ 
childhood prograauit lueh as atat^-fuod^d prMChool program for 
th# •coQomicall/ diaadvaxita9«d» hMlth Cfit* £or SMdy wth^rs 
and childrsn, child car«, and oth«r support prograas* 

Th«r« is a special OMd to ^Ip childrm vho ar^ 
hOMlsss. HMlth problms, ahua* and aoglsct» huagsr, 
iaadttquattt school attsndaacs, aad, ofton, a lack of «motional 
stsbllitr all dssMnd our attsatioa sad cosiitiarat* 

At a tiM of sxtroM ptsssuros oa ths fodsral budgst* 
w« aaist fiad ways to Isvorags availsbls dollars* Oa« war is by 
calliag oa AMrica*s busia«ss sad eomualty l«ad«rs to build 
and sxpsad co— un ity coslitloas to mm%t our sducstioasl aosds* 

Z*vs rscsatly accsptsd th« co-chairuaship of ths 
busiasAS partnership of th« Edueatioa CoMission of ths 5tatss# 
uadsr th« chairmsaship of Govsrnor P^rpich of Mianosota* It*s 
an effort of goTsraots, stats lsgislators» business lsad«rs« 
sad sducatioa policy uksra to iiiproTs our schools* Kuch aors 
can bs done. 

Coagrsss caa sncoutage grsatsr privats aector 
inTOlirsMrat by targstiag fsdstsl fixnds thst ehalleags and natch 
privats funds and sacourags privats ssctor iaitiativss. 
Fsdsral apptopriatioas caa b« Isvaragsd to strsagthsa our 
aatioa*s sducatioa systsA. 

The private sector caa help the schools pXaa^ esnage» 
and inprove productivity* we esa ««ork wore closely with youth 
sad other coMSuaity orgsaisatioas to ixprove educational 
opportunities for our young people. 

f<fe caa make greater use of technology ia education. 
At U S KSST, for exsaple» ite've installed distaace-Xesrning 
systSM that allo%r studeats sad teachers at differeat locations 
to seer hear« and talk with each other. That means mot% 
students can take advantage of special classes ia,» say, asisic, 
science* sad foreign languages. It msm schools caa Inprove 
productivity by reaching eore atudents ia eore places* 

Congress csa set aa ezaaple* too* by recogaising aad 
rewsrding schools that work, helping coMiaities use the best 
ideas f roai throughout the nation. 

Let us direct our resources to those who establish 
XfiAl supports-education, training* counseling^ child care — for 
those in need. Let us support teachers who effectively help 
others develop basic skills. Let us support and encourage 
local coMunity efforta to help our schools aad colleges 
achieve the excellence we all want froe thett. Let us help our 
young people fulfill their potential. 

Surely^ there is no Aore urgent investvent nesded in 
the future of our nation. 

Thank you* 
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Representative Wiluams. Thank you, Mr, MacAUister. 

Our next witness is Mr. James Murphy, executive vice president. 
New York State Bankers Association, and also chairman of the 
board of trustees. City University of New York, since 1980. That is 
the third largest system in the United States with 183,000 students, 
18 colleges, a graduate center, law school, and medical school. Of 
equal importance is that Mr. Murphy's wife, Margaret, is a New 
York City schoolteacher. 

We are pleased you are here, Mr. Murphy. 

Representative Scheuer. Will the Chairman yield? 

Representative Williams. Congressman Scheuer. 

Representative Scheuer, I want to express my personal pleasure 
in having Jim Murphy here to give us his views. He is a distin- 
guished citizen of New York City and he is a distinguished citizen 
of the Eighth Congressional District, where I come from, 

Jim, you are welcome. We are delighted you are here. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES P. MURPHY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NEW YORK STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION, AND CHAIR- 
MAN, BOARD OF TRUSTEES, CITY UNIVERSm OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Murphy. I am happy to be here, Congr^man Scheuer, Con- 
gressman Williams, and Congresswoman Lowey. 

Representative Lowey. Thank you. I was going to say it is a par^ 
ticular pleasure being here to greet you. 

Mr. Murphy. It has been kind of a heavy morning. I am remind- 
ed of a professor who recently gave a test to the class on what is 
the greatest problem facing America, ignorance or apathy. Most of 
the students filled two blue books, but this one fellow just wrote 
one sentence. He said: 

You asked me what's the greatest problem facing America. I don't know and 1 
don't care. 

Representative Wiluams. Mr. Murphy, that*s the reason we in- 
vited an Irishman, to break up these pane.u a little bit. Thank you. 

Mr. Murphy. The thrust of my prepared statement, which has 
been filed, is that I believe any process of review of what the prob- 
lems are of getting people into collie and how they might be ad- 
dressed, has to look at it from the point of view of providing all of 
our youth with an opportunity to get into the education main- 
stream. This is particularly a problem for urban youth who are in- 
creasingly black and Hispanic and very often they are left out. 

In order to deal with this problem, we are going to have to cut 
the dropout rate and expand opportunities not only for postsecond- 
ary education, but at the same time expand opportunities for disad- 
vantaged high school graduates to seek opportunities in the work 
force. There may be some way to combine the two elements of poit- 
secondary education and being in the work force. 

This is not only a problem for the corporate ccnnmunity, the busi* 
ness leaders, and for Congress, but I believe there is a real chal- 
lenge to raise the awareness of people throughout the country that 
improving education for all will improve the economy. This is our 
mcgor task: to get the word out and to get people to appreciate the 
seriousness of this problem. 
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I will mention a few things that the City University is involved 
in. We are an open access university, but we are a quality institu- 
tion. To start there is one thing, but to get your diploma you really 
have to prove yourself. 

Getting back to the Truman Commission report, I hope I Uve 
long enough to see free tuition reinstated at City University. It 
went by the boards in the mid-1970's, in the fiscal crisis. But I do 
think that it is an appropriate long-term objective. 

In order to create a feeder system for City University, we have 
established a number of collaborative programs with the public 
education system in New York aty. We run six high schools that 
are directed at children who are likely to be dropouts. These are 
our "middle colleges" and they are located primarily in our com- 
mumty college system. 

We have a number of cooperative education programs where 
most of the Fortune 500 participate with our community colleges in 
these endeavors. 

Every summer we have a prefreshman summer basic skills pro- 
gram. Last summer we took 4,500 students who had just graduated 
from high school. They spent 8 weeks during the summer improv- 
ing their math and reading skills. In other words, getting much of 
the remediation work behind them before their freshman year 
storts. This is an inexpensive program and it is tremendously cost 
effective, and it is one of the most innovative things that we have 
done m recent years. 

We are in the process of a m^or restructuring of our teacher 
education and trainmg programs. We train most of the teachers for 
the public schools of New York City. I don't believe we are doimr 
an adequate job. 

We must train teachers so that they can look at the human serv- 
ice needs of children and families as well as the education needs in 
the conduct of their activities as teachers. 

We are undertaking a mmor program working with the Kennedy 
Foundation to strengthen the training of those who care for and 
work with the mentally retarded and the developmentally disabled 
m New York. 

The recruiting and training of people to work in the whole range 
of human service areas, which was indicated earlier by Mr. Sugar- 
man, is something that we feel very acutely in New York. So we 
have b^n a program to deal with the issue of how do you attract 
people into the field of mental retardation, how do you give them 
credentials, how do you give them prestige, how do they get to feel 
that it is worthwhile doing? 

These programs are working in large part because many corpora- 
tions work with us. We are becoming increasingly involved in ef- 
forts between corporate New York and the school system to 
achieve a better public education system. I mention the Governor's 
Schools and Business Alliance, which is verj', very important effort 
statewide. 

Only yesterday Governor Cuomo noted at the City University 
Graduate Center, where he gave the first lecture at the Howard 
bamuels Center for State Government, that the work force in the 
year 2000 will be comprised 80 percent of women, blacks, Hispan- 
ICS, and immigrants. Those are the new entrants that will be added 
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to our work force at that point in time. So this means that we are 
going to have to be conscious of these demographics as we go for- 
ward. 

Putting my banker*s hat on for a minute, I would like to mention 
a program that the New York State Bankers Association has been 
involved in with nine high schools in Brooklyn and Queens, 100 
churches, and 10 New York banks for the last 2V& years. 

This is a program whereby an entry-level job in a bank is guar- 
anteed to all high school graduates having the basic skills. We are 
trying to help reform the public education system in our city, 
which as has been noted earlier today, is in a crisis mode. 

We have also nine private colleges who are providing 100 schol- 
arships a year to these L^h schools. We see that what we have to 
do is to create a rising tide that will elevate all boats. Also, the 
City University remains an option for a low-tuition quality educa- 
tion. 

The banks are providing, in addition to full-time jobs, part-time 
jobs of 20 hours a week with a full benefit package, including tui- 
tion reimbursement, for those that want to pursue a college pro- 
gram on a part-time basis. 

This is working because we have grassroots involvement. The 100 
churches that I referred to are the instrumentality for getting the 
word out in the community that public education is important to 
the welfare and the viability of the community over time. 

The name of the program I described is Nehemiah II. The origi- 
nal Nehemiah is the housing program at East Brooklyn. Nehemiah 
is the prophet who rebuilt the Walls of Jerusalem. He took his 
shirt ofT and went to work with the residents of Jerusalem and ac- 
complished that great biblical achievement. 

Nehemiah II is a very, very important model: getting the com- 
munity, getting the schools, and getting the corporate sector to 
work together to achieve major improvement in our public educa- 
tion system. 

A number of these things are happening in different parts of the 
country. There has to be more of it. Our problem is deaHng with a 
mere 300 to 400 students a year. We will expand the program to 
the South Bronx next year. But we are talking about literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of students that have to be helped across the 
Nation. 

It is important that this hearing focus on this challenge: How 
can there be catalysts to encourage business, schools, and commu- 
nities to work together to improve public education? 

What can the Federal Government do abcut this? Weil, the Fed- 
eral Government can be a leader in education reform. It has al- 
ready done it with a number of programs. But 1 will mention only 
two. 

I was delighted to hear Congressman Williams state his strong 
commitment to the Pell grant program. That is very, very impor- 
tant to students attending City University. It should be expanded 
because it does provide an important resource in addition to what 
is available at the State level in the form of tuition assistance pro- 
grams and our low tuition in public university systems. It is an im- 
portant element in enabling the poorest youngsters to go to college. 
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^^"^ ^ suggest be revisited is an expansion of 

title 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the enrich- 
ment programs. 

From our owti hands-on experience over 3 years working with 
high schools, plus our own involvement with City University in 
dealmg with high schools, I feel we must have the resources to be 
able to provide more than just an adequate reading, writing, and 
mathematical skills capacities to our students. We have to give 
them every opportunity to develop those capacities to their fullest 
T ^^^ave eiyoyed the opportunity for being able to participate here. 
1 thmk the work of this subcommittee is one of the most important 
presently under way in this city. 

Thank you. 

[The Dr^nared statement of Mr. Murphy follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF JAMES P. MURPHY 



THE SUBJECT OF KfY TESTIMONY TODAY IS THE MOST CRUaAL AND 
THE MOST URGENT THAT I CAN CONCEIVE, AND I \ AUST THAT THE 
KC^SBERS OF THIS CONGRESSIONAL SUBCOMMITTEE FEEL THE SAME WAY. 

THE SIWECT IS HOW TO BRING ALL OUR YOUTH, INCLUDING AND 
ESPECIALLY THE DISADVANTAGED. INTO THE NEW AGE OF EDUCATION. 
AND THUS WTO FULL MEMBERSHIP AND PARTICIPATION IN OUR WORKING 
AND LIVING SOCIETY. 

THIS SUBCOMMITEE IS INTERESTED. I KNOW. IN THE NECESSITY OF 
INVOLVING EVERY POSSIBLE SECTOR - AND SURELY THE BUSINESS SECTOR, 
IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTWITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
OPERATIONS. FOR THE BENEFIT OF OUR ECONOMY. AND BEYOND THAT. OF 
OUR ENTIRE SOCIETY. 
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MY PROFESSION IS THAT OF A LAWYER AND BANKER* AS HEAD OF 
THE NEW YORK STATE BANKERS ASSOOATIDN. MY AVOCATION IS THE 
HELD OF HIGHER EDUCATION, AS A LONG-TIME TRUSTEE AND BOARD 
CHAIRMAN OF THE QTY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK. BOTH OF THESE 
IDENTinCAHONS MERGE INTO MY TESTD40NY TODAY* ON HOW ALL 
ELEMENTS OF OUR NATION CAN AND MXJST BE MOBILIZED TO ENLARGE 
THE SIZE AND STRENGTHEN THE QUALITY OF THE AMERIC> N WORKFORCE* 
AND THUS IMPROVE VS. COMPETTTTVENESS IN THE EMBATTLED WORLD 
iCONOMY. 

WITH YOUR PERMISSION. I WOULD LIKE TO SHARE SOME STATISTICS 
WITH YOU THAT NECESSITATE THE USE OF THE WORD "MUST' IN THE 
PREVIOUS SENTENCE. 

ILLITERACY AMONG MINORITY STUDENTS IS AROUND 40%. YET 

HALF OF ALL NEW WORKERS HIRED BETWEEN NOW AND THE END OF 

THE CENTURY WILL BE MINORmES, NEARLY THREE TIMES THE 

CURRENT nCURE. 
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THE OROPOITT RATES FOR HISFANICS, ELaCKS AND WHITES, AGED 
ia-2U RESPECTIVELY ARE 2^ 11% AND 14%. THEY ARE S0% IN 
WASHINGTON AND 35% IN NEW YORK CITY. 

IT COSTS $4,000 A YEAR TO SEND A CHILD TO SCHOOL. AND $14,000 
ANNUALLY TO KEEP A PRISONER IN A JAIL THE DIFFERENCES IN 
COST (AND PAIN) THAT THOSE IN THE WORK FORCE AND THOSE IN 
JAIL BRING TO SOCIETY ARE NOT MEASURABLE, BUT IT IS SAFE TO 
SAY THEY ARE MORE THAN $10,000 PER DROPOUT. 

NOT ONLY MUST WE DEDICATE OURSELVES TO KEEPING OUR 
CHILDREN IN SCHOOL, AT LEAST THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL, WE MUST 
DIRECT NEW ENERGIES AT THE QUALITY OF THEIR EDUCATION. IN 
STANDARDIZED TESTS BETWEEN 1913, AND 
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1916, VS, HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS CAME IN LAST AMONG STUDENTS 
FROM 13 COUNTRIES, THEY WERE UTH IN CHEMISTRY AND 9TH IN 
PHYSICS. OTHER TESTS HAVE SHOWN OUR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
CAN NOT CORRECTLY PLACE THE TIME OF WORLD WAR 1, IDENTIFY 
OUR COUNTRY^ MOST NOTED AUTHORS OR HANDLE EIGHT GRADE 
MATH PROBLEMS. 

•• DEMOGRAPHICS POINT TO A DERNITE WORSENING OF THE 
PROBLEM IN NEW YORK OTY, FOR EXAMPLE, RAOaL MINORITIES 
ACCOUNT FOR ROUGHLY HALF THE WORK FORCE - NOW. BUT 
THEIR NUMBERS HAVE INCREASED BY 30% SINCE 1977, AGAINST A 
DECLINE OF 61,000 WHITE WORKERS IN THE SAME TIME PERIOD. THIS 
TREND IS EXPECTED TO CONTINUE. 

DEMOGRAPHERS AUG NOTE THAT THE TEEN POPULATION WILL 
DECLINE BY 20% IN TllB YEARS BETWEEN 1975 AND 1995, WHILE THE 
NEEDS FOR LITERATE AND COMPUTER-EXPERIENCED ENTRY LEVEL 
PERSONNEL WILL GROW. THE BANKING INDUSTRY ALONE WILL 
NEED 260.000 NEW WORKERS BY THE END OF THE CENTURY 
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MORE SFECinCALLY. MY TESTIMONY TODAY WILL DEAL WITH AN 
EDUCATIONAL VENTURE, WTTH WHICH I AM PERSONALLY INVOLVED. FOR 
STIMULATING AND MOTIVATING DISADVANTAGED SCHOOL-AGE YOUTH TO 
GO THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL AND BEYOND. TO ACQUIRE THE NECESSARY 
SKILLS. AND TO BECOME PART OF THE VITAL FORCES OF THEIR 
COMMUNITIES. IT IS CALLED NEHEMIAH U AND IT INVOLVES WORK WITH 
NINE NEW YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOLS - BUSHWICK, EAT lEW YORK, 
ERASMUS. JEFFERSON. MAXWELL AND REDIRECTION IN BROOKLYN, AND 
LANE, JACKSON AND SPRINGRELD GARDENS IN SOUTH QUEENS, WE HOPE 
TO EXPAND INTO THE SOUTH BRONX NEXT YEAR. 

IN THIS VENTURE. THE BANKING COMMUNITY PLAYS THE CRITICAL 
ROLE OF PROVIDING MOTIVATION THROUGH THE PROVISION OF 
ENTRY-LEVEL JOBS THE EDUCATIONAL COMMUNITY. SPEOHCALLY THE 
CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, PROVIDES A MAJOR OPTION: A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION. ALSO INVOLVED IN THE PROCESS ARE NINE, NEW YORK CITY 
AREA PRIVATE COLLEGES WHICH ARE PROVIDING :>CH0LARSHIP 
ASSISTANCE. 
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UNIQUELY, NEHEMIAH 11 1$ WORKING BECAUSE IT HAS REAL CRASS 
ROOTS IN THE FORM OF EAST BROOKLYN CONGREGATIONS AND THE 
QUEENS OTIZENS ORGANIZATir N. BOTH THESE ORGANIZATIONS ARE 
SUPPORTED BY SOME 4(HS0 PROTESTANTS. CATHOLIC AND JEWISH 
CONGREGATIONS COMMITTED TO IMPROVING, AMONG OTHER THINGS, THE 
PUBUC EDUCATION SYSTEM IN THEIR BOROUGHS. THESE ORGANIZATIONS 
ARE IN CONTINUOUS CONTACT THROUGH THEIR VAST NETWORK OF TEAM 
LEADERS WITH EACH OF T-iE HIGH SCHOOLS, ALL OF THE PARENTS AND 
GUARDIANS, AND THE MEMBERS OF THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR CLASSES. 

AT THE SAME TIME, THREE COMMUNITY COLLEGES - KlNP^SOROUOH, 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN AND LAGUARDIA • ARE WORKING WITH HIGH 
SCHOOLS TO IMPROVE STin>ENTS ENGLISH AND MATHEMATHICS SKILLS. 

SIMILAR UNDERTAKINGS ARE SPRH^GING UP IN MANY CITIES AND 
REGIONS OFOUK COUNTRY THE PRIVATE SECTOR HAS GOTTEN THE 
SICNAL-AND IS GIVING THE SIGNAL-THAT IT HAS A VERY DIRECT 
NTEREST IN WORKING WITH SCHOOLS, AND WITH THE PUBLIC IN 
PROVIDING SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION AND THUS SECURING AN IMPROVING 
WORKFORCE. 
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INDEED. IT IS A FACT THAT TODAY. OF ALL THE WORTHY CAUSES 
THAT BUSINESS COULD CHOOSE TO SUPPORT, EDUCATION ACCOUNTS FOR 
MORE THAN FORTY PERCENT OF TOTAL CORPORATE CONTRIBUTIONS. 
EVERY INDICATOR SHOWS THAT CORPORATE SUPPORT OF EDUCATION IS 
STEADILY INCREASING IN SUCH MAJOR AREAS AS SUPPORT OF EARLY 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS, GIFTS OF EQUIPMENT AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTATION, THE EXPANDED ACCEPTANCE OF CORPORATE SOCTAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. AND THE CORPORATE WORLD'S EXPANDING CONCERNS 
ABOUT THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION. 

MOREOVER. THE PRIVATE SECTOR IS INCREASINGLY ^WARE OF THE 
VITAL IMPORTANCE OF IMPROVING NOT ONLY THE QUALITY OF 
EDUCATION. BUT THE HOLDING POWER OF EDUCATION. TO MEET THE 
NEEDS OF THE PRIVATE ECONOMY SECTOR. WE MUST EDUCATE MORE AND 
MORE OF OUR URBAN YOUTH. CUT THE DROP-OUT RATE. AND EXPAND 
OPPORTUNITIES AND INDUCEMENTS TO ENTER THE WORKFORCE IN 
COMMERCE. COMMUNICATIONS. TRANSPORTATION. nNANCE AND 
INDUSTRY. AS WELL AS IN THE ARTS. MEDICINE AND EVEN EDUCATION 
ITSELF 
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THESE ELEMENTS OF OUR EC0N0N4Y HAVE AN EXJ^ANDINC NEED 
FOR AN EFFECTIVE ANP EFFIOENT AND WELL-EDUCATED WORK FORCE, 
NEW JO?Z BY THE HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS ARE OPENING UP AND 
DEMANDING TO BE HLLED. BUT THERE IS AN ACITTE SHORTAGE OF 
TRAINED PEOPLE TO FILL THESE JOBS AT THE ENTRY LEVEL, OUR CHIEF 
WORLD COMPETTTORS-IN SOUTHEAST ASIA AND IN EUROPE-HAVE BEEN 
DOING MUCH BETTER AT THIS THAN WE HAVE. WE MUST CATCH UP WE 
MUST OVERTAKE THEM. WE CANNOT-AND MUST NOT- ACCEPT THE FACT 
THAT THIS COUNTRY^ FUNCTIONAL LITERACY RATE IS 10%, WHILE THAT 
OF JAPAN IS 95%. 

I AM SURE THAT THE MEMBERS OF THIS SUBCOMMITTHE. FROM THE 
RECORD OF ITS PAST HEARINGS, ARE WELL AWARE OF THIS CHALLENGE, I 
DON*T NEED TO CONVINCE YOU. BUT I AM NOT SURE THAT THE COUNTRY 
AS A WHOLE IS SUFHOENTLY AWARE THAT ALL SECTORS OF SOCIETY MUST 
BE COMMITTED WHOLE-HEARTEDLY-AND M0BIU2ED-F0R THIS 
ENTERPRISE. 
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I BEUEVE THAT THE EDUCATIONAL SECTOR, FOR INSTANCT, CAN 
AND SHOUID DO MORE. THE CTTY UNIVERSITY, MY INSTmrnON. IS 
ALREADY DOING A GR£AT DEAL IN COLLABORATIVE EFFORTS WITH 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. THE COLLEGES OF THE 
OTY UNIVERSITY OPERATE OR OVERSEE THH OPERATION OF A 
HALF-DOZEN PILOT HIGH SCHOOLS. THEY ARE MAJOR SUCCESS STORIES. 
THERE SHOULD AND COULD BE MORE WE ARE PLANNING TO DO A GREAT 
DEAL MORE TO HELP THESE AND OTHER SCHOOLS IMPROVE WHAT THKY 
ARE DOING* AND THE WAY THAT THEY ARE DOING IT. 

IN NEW YORK, THE BOTTOM LINE IS CLEARLY A PRODUCTIVE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BUSINESS^ EDUCATION AND THE COMMUNITY. 
MANY OF OUR COLLEGES EMPHASIZE COOPERATIVE EDUC^.TION, WHICH 
MEANS THAT STUDENTS GO TO WORK AS THEY GO TO CLASS. THAT THEY 
BUILD A RESUME ALONG WITH THEIR DEGREE. SUCH COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS COULD NOT-AND WOULD NOT-EXIST WfTHOUT THE 
DIRECT SUPPORT OF MANY OF THE LARGEST CORPORATIONS IN THE 
WORLD. 
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H£R£ IS ANOTHER EXAMPLE. IN COOPERATION WITH PUBUC AND 
PRIVATE HUMAN SERVICES AGENQES, THE CITY UNIVERSITY IS WORKING 
TO IMPROVE THE TRAINING OF THOSE WHO CARE FOR. AND WORK WITH. 
PEOPLE WITH MENTAL RETARDATION AND DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES. 
OUR iOINT EFFORTS WILL PROVIDE CARE WORKERS, 
CLINICIANS, AND SUPERVISORS WITH OFPORTUNmES TO LEARN NEW 
SKILU AND ENTER NEW CAREERS. THIS WILL INCREASE RETENTION 
AMONG THOSE WORKERS AND IXCPROVE OVERALL SERVICES PROVIDED TO 
MENTALLY RETARDED AND DEVELOPMENTALLY DISABLED CHIZENS. 

THE CITY UNIVERSITY. WHILE ITIS A QUALITY, RESEARCH 
ORIENTED UNIVERSITY, IS UNIQUE IN ITS ACCESSIBILITY AT THE 
UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL FOR EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED AND 
UNDERPREPARED STUDENTS. MOST OF THESE STUDENTS IDENTIFY WTTH 
MINORITY ETHNIC GROUPS AND LANGUAGE GROUPS. MAJOR ASPECTS OF 
THE FUTURE OF OUR CITIES - AND OF OUR COUNTRY- DEPENDS UPON THE 
DEGREE OF SUCCESS IN PROVIDING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AND 
SUPPORT FOR THESE FIRST-IN-THEIR-FaMILY COLLEGf STUDENTS. 
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WE HAVE TRIED HARDER. AND DONE MORE. WITH THIS CATEGORY 
OF STUDENTS, THAN ANY OTHER f UBLIC INSTITUTION OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE NATION. 

BUT WE ARE NOT SATISFIED WITH WHAT WE HAVE DONE UP TO NOW. 
WE ARE RESOLVED TO DO MORE. WE MUST DO MORE. 

ONLY WITHIN THE PAST YEAR, WE HAVE DONE THE FOLLOWING: 
WE CREATED A BOARD TASK FORCE ON STUDENT LIFE WHICH 
MADE RECOMMENDATIONS, WHICH WE ARE URGENTLY MOVING TO 
IMPLEMENT, TO STRENGTHEN THE ENTIRE RANGE OF STXTOENT 
SUPPORT MECHANISMS TO HELP KEEP THESE STITOENTS IN SCHOOL. 
THESE SUPPORT SYSTEMS INCLUDE ACADEMI': AND PERSONAL 
COUNSELLING AND TUTORING; AN IMPROVED RANGE OF HNANOaL 
ASSISTANCE AND HNANCIAL COUNSELLING; AND ALSO DAY CARE 
PROGRAMS, 
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^ CREATED A TEACHER EDUCATION TASK FORCE WHICH 
RECOMMENDED STRENGTHENING THE ACADEMIC PREPARATION OF 
TEACHERS. WTTH MORE EMPHASIS ON SUBJECT MATTER AND LESS ON 
PEDAGOGY. THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDED A GREATLY 
INCREASED EFFORT TO RECRUTT HICH^ACHIEVINC MINORITY 
STUDENTS FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION, AND TO MAKE THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION MORE PRESTIGIOUS. THESE 
RECOMMENDATIONS, TOO, ARE IN THE PROCESS OF TRANSLATION 
INTO URGENT ACTION PROGRAMS. 

THROUGH OUR COLLEGES, WE HAVE LAUNCHED A MAJOR 
PRE^FRESHMAN SUMMER SKILLS PROGRAM WHICH HAS ALREADY 
TESTED OUT SUCCESSFULLY IN OVERCOMING SEVERE EDUCATIONAL 
DEFlCIENCTiS. 

TO SUM UP. WE ARE TRYING TO THINK IN NEW TERMS, AND TO DO 
NEW THINGS, TO MEET THE NEW NEEDS. ONE OF THE MOST CRITICAL OF 
THESE UNDERTAKINGS IS TO MOTIVATE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES TO 
ENROLL IN COLLEGE, ON EITHER A PART-TIME OR FULL-TIME BASIS, AND 
TO GRADUATE, THUS BECOMING PART OF THE CONSTRUCTIVE HUMAN 
RESOURCES OF OUR CITY. STATt AND NATION. 
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RETURNING TO NEKEMIAH lU THIS PRCK^RAM HOLDS OUT TO THE 
STUDENTS THE PROMISE OF A SURE JOB IN A BANK U?ON GRADUATION. 
AFTER THE PASSAGE OF QUALIFYING TESTS IN BASIC SKILLS. AS AN 
OPTION^ THERE ARE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. AND LET ME NOTE THAT THE 
PLEIX3E INVOLVES MORE THAN A JOB .rS REALLY A CARggR 
OPPORTUNITY. SEVERAL OF OUR NEHEMIAH HIBIES HAVE RECEIVED ONE 
OR MORE PROMOTIONS • AND ALL WILL B£ ABLE TO GO AS FAR AS THEIR 
SKILLS AND DEDICATION ALLOW T>1EM TO GO. 

THE BANKS PLEDGE THE JOBS IN ADVANCE, IN THE FIRST YEAR OF 
THIS PILOT PROGRAM, PARTICIPATING BANKS HIRED 120 PEOPLE. IN THE 
SECOND YEAR, 210 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES FROM SOME OF THE CTPrS 
WORST SCHOOLS IMPROVED THEIR SKILLS AND WERE PLACED IN BANKING 
JOBS. OVER $0 OTHERS WERE AWARDED PRIVATE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
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MOREOVER, IN NEHEMIAH IL THE UNDERLYING THEME IS NOT ONE 
OF GRACE OR CHARITY, BUT RATHER ONE OF HONEST TRADEOFF. THE 
YOUNG PEOPLE ARE OFFERED THE CHANCE FOR A CAREER JOB OR A 
COLLEGE EDUCATION. THEY MUST MAKE GOOD, THROUGH THEIR EFFORTS 
ALONG EITHER ROAD. THIS MAKES SENSE TO THE BANKS WE NEED ENTRY 
LEVEL PERSONNEL AND TO THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES INVOLVED* 
AND rr MAKES SENSE TO THE YOUNG STUDENTS. IT RINGS TRUE, AND IT 
WORKS. AND IT A'^INGS OUT THE BEST FROM ALL THE PARTIES 
CONCERNED. MOST IMPORTANTLY, WE ARE TRYING TO SUBSTANIALLY 
IMPROVE THE PERFORMANCE OF THE SCHOOLS IN EVERY FACET. 

OF COURSE, THE NEHEMIAH PROGRAM. AND ALL SIMILAR PROGRAMS 
TO WHICH : HAVE REFERRED, ARE PILOT OR DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS. 
PILOT PROGRAMS SUCH AS THESE ARE NOT THE SOLUTION. THEY ONLY 
POINT THE WAY. THESE PROGRAMS DEAL WITH HUNDREDS OF STUDENTS. 
THE PROBLEM CONSISTS OF HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF YOUTHS WHO 
NEED TO BE MOTIVATED AND INSPIRED, AND THEN EDUC/TED. 
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COSTS ARE INVOLVED. SIONXFICANT COSTl BUT THERE ARE MUCH 
BIGGER COSTS FOR NOT ATTACKING THIS PROBLEM AS A BANKER, I AM 
VERY SENSITIVE TO THE COST FACTOR. 3UT. AS A UNIVERSITY TRUSTEE 
AND PARENT, I AM CONVINCED THAT THERE ARE SONCE THINGS WHICH WE 
CANNOT AFFORD NOT TO DO. WE ALL KNOW THAT AN INVESTMENT IN 
LEARNING IS AN INVESTMENT IN OUR FUTURE. IN THE WELL BEING OF OUR 
CITIZENS AND OUR FAMILIES, IN OUR NATIONAL OROVTH AND STABILITY. 
IN OUR INTERNATIONAL STATURE AND AUTHORITY. 

THIS IS TOO BIG A PROBLEM FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE ALONE, OR 
FOR THE LOCAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS ALONE, THIS IS A PROBLEM 
FOR US ALL, THE CHALLENGE WILL BE TO ENCOURAGE ALL GROUPS IN 
OUR SOOETY TO BROADEN THEIR SUPPORT FOR OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM AND MAKE THAT INVESTMENT. BUT THE LEADERSHIP MUST COME 
FROM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CAN 
DEHNE THE ROLES WHICH OTHERS MUST AND SHOULD PLAY. AND SOME 
FUNDING INDUCEMENTS WILL HELP. 

MONEY ALONE WONT SOLVE THE PROBLEMS AND MEET THE NEED. 
BUT SOME FEDERAL MONEY IS ESSENTIAL TO HELP ACHIEVE THE PURPOSES 
I HAVE TRIED TO DEFINE AND DESCRIBE IN MY TEST!:40NY TODAY. 
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ON BEHALF OF THE CITY UNIVERSITY. I WOULD CERTAINLY 
ENDORSE SUSTANTIALLY INCREASED FUNDING FOR CHAPTER ONE OF THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT WHICH FUNDS 
ENRICHMENT PROGRAMS FOR DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS. 

Also, TO ACHIEVE THE STATED PURPOSES, I URGE MORE FUNDING 
FOR THE PELL GRANT PROGRAM. A MAJORITY OF CITY UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS ARE PELL GRANT RECIPIENTS. IN TERMS OF FAMILY INCOME, 
MOST OF OUR STUDENTS ARE THE POOREST OF THE POOR. OUR 
GRADUATES ARE TRULY ENKICHtD BY THEIR EDUCATION, AND THE 
NATION IS MUCH THE RICHER FOR IT. PELL GRANTS ARE A CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT, ENLARGING THE NATIONS PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY, AND ITS 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT. 

IT WAS ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE IN 1840 WHO FIRST DESCRIBED THE 
UNITED STATES AS TWO NATIONS, THE LAND OF THE RICH AND THE LAND 
■ OF THE POOR. NEVER HAS THAT DESCRIPTION BEEN MORE APPROPRIATE 

THAN IT IS TODAY TODAY, WE ARE A LAND OF THE TALENTED A.^D THE 
ACCOMPLISHED AND, AT THE SAME TIME, A LAND OF THE UTTERLY 
UNCULTURED AND UNEDUCATED. WE HAVE SOME OF THE BEST SCHOOLS IN 
THE WORLD WE HAVE SOME OF THE WORST 
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IN BEGINNING THIS TESTIMONY, I SAID THAT WE MUST BRING OUR 
DISADVANTAGED YOUTH-AND OUR ENTIRE SOCIETY-INTO THE AGE OF 
EDUCATION. IN THE RECENT NATIONAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN. BOTH 
CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT SPOKE IN ROUGHLY SIMILAR TERMS ABOUT 
THE URGENT NECESSITY OF TAKING NEW FORWARD STRIDES IN THE FIELD 
OF EDUCATION. THE PRESIDENT-ELECT SPOKE OF HIS INTENTION OF BEING 
THE EDUCATinN PRESinENT. ALL OF US MUST SUPPORT HIM IN THIS 
ASPIRATION. HOPING THAT IT CAN BE REALIZED IN PRACTICE AS WELL AS 
IN PURPOSE. 

IF THIS tS REALLY TO BE THE AGE OF EDUCATION. IT MUST 
EMBRACE ALL OF OUR YOUNG AND, INDEED, EVERY PART OF OUR 
POPULATION. THE FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS COMMUNITY PROVIDE THE 
FUEL AND ENGINE OF OUR NATIONAL ECONOMY. BUT BUSINESS CANNOT 
PROSPER WITHOUT A WELL-EDUCATED WORKFORCE. SUCH A WORKFORCE 
IS THE FIRST LINE AND RESERVE FORCE OF OUR ECONOMIC POWER- AND 
OUR CAPACITY- TO COMPETE WITH OTHER NATIONS. 

WE HAVE BEEN FALLING BEHIND. WITH THE KIND OF EFFORT I 
HAVE SUGGESTED^INCLUDING THE FEDERAL ACTIONS WHICH NEED TO BE 
TAKEN- WE CAN HALT THIS DECLINE AND BEGIN TO SURGE FORWARD. 
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Representative Wxluams. Thank you. Mr. Murphy. 

Our final witness on this panel is Mr. William Woodside. chair- 
man of the board of Sky Chefs, Inc., in New York. Mr. Woodside is 
chairman of the Institute for Educational Leadership and cochair- 
man of the School and Business Alliance for New York City, vice 
chairman of the board of trustees of the Committee for Economic 
Development, a member of the Education Advisory Council of the 
Carnegie Corp., vice chairman of the National Forum on the 
Future of Children and Their Families, and a member of the Busi- 
ness Higher Education Forum. 

Mr. Woodside, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OP WILLIAM S. WOODSIDE, CHAIRMAN, SKY CHEFS, 
INC.: PRESIDENT, PRIMERICA FOUNDATION; AND CHAIRMAN, 
BOARD OP DIRECTORS, INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEAD- 
ERSHIP 

Mr. Woodside. Thank you. Congressman Williams. Thank you 
for inviting me. Chairman Scheuer. 

It is clear that you run these hearings exactly the way the public 
schools run theirs. I am a ''W,'' and therefore I am the last to be 
called on. I can see the same has happened to you many times. 
Congressman Williams. 

I think this morning that is an advantage because it puts me in 
the delightful position of being able to give you footnotes on my 
summary comments. So it should be very brief. 

The two words "Head Start*' which has been discussed over and 
over again this morning was a terrible selection of a name and it 
has handicapped this program from the day it was started. It 
should have been called "Equal Start" because that was its objec- 
tive—to provide an equal start for disadvantaged kids. 

The middle class has never liked Head Start because they feel 
somebody else is getting a headstart on them. That is one of the 
reasons I feel that it has had less support than it should have had. 

At this point we have lots of data around this. We know that as 
far an the kids themselves are concerned, we get better aj;tendance, 
we get better grades; when they graduate they are more likely to 
find jobs; thev form more stable families than the rest of the kids; 
they are much Ic^ on welfare, much le*is trouble with the law. 

Now we are ia the short term-long %erm. This is an economically 
sustainable investment program if you run it over a reasonable 
period of time. The payoff is substantially greater than Head Start 
costs. But unfortunately neither the business community nor the 
political community nor the Nation at large seems to be in a mood 
to really look at payoff time. 

Let me talk briefiy about a couple of others that I think are cer- 
tainly equally as important. 

This prenatal and postnatal care we have walked by rather 
quickly a couple of times this morning. I think some people consid- 
er Head Start to be the most successful social program of the last 
quarter of a century. I am not so certain that WIC doesn't fit in 
that category almost exactly. 

We do know that presently if you live in an urban, disadvan- 
taged community the chances of your survival at birth are leas 
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than they are in Costa Rica. We know that as a nation as a whole 
we are 17th on the world list in infant mortality. We do know that 
most learning disabilities are a result of low-birth weight. The clos- 
est correlation we can find to ability to learn later on has to do 
with these low-birth weight babies. The lowest payoff on this is 3 to 
1 and it is pretty short term. The costs run on forever, incidental- 
ly, because there are heavy medical costs that are a result of some 
kind of deformation at birth. u ^ - i *u * 

We haven't talked much about immunization, but I think that is 
also a vital program, particularly for disadvantaged kids. One of 
the problems with the service that they get by going to emergency 
rooms is they don't get anything that is preventive in any real 

^^e have talked a lot about "I have a dream** this morning. This 
is the Eugene Lang program. It has had many offshoots. I think we 
are looking at it the wrong way, though, or at least the comments 
this morning have sort of missed the point. It is not the incentive; 
it is the mentoring component of the "I have a dream program 
that makes it work. , 

Let's take a typical class, Felix Rohatyn's class. There are 40 
kids in that class. They have three mentors, Felix and his wife and 
a full-time social worker-psychologist. . u u 

In the year that this program has been running there has been 
one murder in one of the families of the kids and there have been 
three jail terms in three other families. It requires a lot of hard, 
close work in a disadvantaged community to get kids through the 
system. They need all the support network they can get because 
they don't get much at home. And he has been remarkably success- 
ful in doing that, as have many others. , t* • 

But it is not the carrot at the end, the college education, it is 
getting them through the system, hand leading them going down 
and getting them out of the clink at night. We are really talking in 
loco parentis that really makes this program work. 

When you contrast it with a New York City public high school 
where you have one mentor for 1,000 kids, you begin to get the 
idea what the diffe-ence can really be. . *u- ♦ 

Let's switch from preschool and some of these other things to 
what happens after they get out of high school. 

We focused a lot on college, we focused a lot on scholarships, we 
focused a lot on grants and loans, and I think that ought to be en- 
couraged. We have more kids going with a much greater choice 
than they have ever had in the past about where they go. 

But for my money we are putting too much focus on the college 
bound and not enough on the 20 million out there who did not 
attend and who are not going to attend in the future. 

WT Grant has just produced a major study on this, entitled 
"The Forgotten Half." It's a very serious problem. What does this 
forgotten half constitute? It ranges from construction workers, bus 
drivers, TV and auto repair, production line workers, service work- 
ers at hospitals, at offices, a whole wide range of things. That s the 
good end of that. 

The bad end are the kids that never make it at all. Ihey are m a 
limbo of unemployment, part-time jobs, ingrained poverty. And it f 
deadly. 

o 201., 
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We are unique in the Western World for our lack of support for 
the noncoll^e bound. If you look at the numbers today« they are 
just unbelievable. The average college student directly or indirectly 
receives $5,000 a year for every year he is in college. These are 
grants to the universities; they are loans to him. It's lumping in 
everything that impacts his college education. If you don't go to 
college, the max you can get for 3 months is $2*300. How's that for 
an equation? If you go to college, you get $20,000; if you don't, you 
get $2,300. 

We have defined success in terms of going to college. We have 
defined failure as not going to college. We don't do anything for 
those who don't go. And it's time for us to begin to change that. I 
think noncollege youth are short changed beyond belief. I think the 
whole system rewards in the wrong way, and we can't afford such 
a monumental waste of human resources. There is no way we are 
going to reach our productivity goals, our competitive goals, or any- 
thing else if we just ignore this huge number of people. 

How do you go about it? There are a lot of suggestions about how 
you handle this non-college-bound group. You can talk about a life- 
time educational credit; you can talk about individual training ac- 
counts that are sort of like an early IRA, if you will, that focus on 
education; you can talk about national demonstration projects ad- 
ministered by the State. There are lots of things that would begin 
to really focus on this group. 

If you look at it, the noncollege group today, the 20- to 24-year- 
olds, earns substantially less than that same cohort did 10 years 
ago. As a matter of fact, 56 percent can't keep a family of three 
above the poverty line. It's sort of once behind always behind. 

This is a group that is currently being called the working poor. 
You are going to hear lots more about it. As vice chairman of the 
Future of Children and Their Families, which is a National Acade- 
my of Sciences, Institute of Medicine, and a Carnegie Corp. project. 
Congress is going to be hearing over and over again about what we 
can do about the working poor. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Woodside follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF WULlAM S. WOODSIDE 



Kr. Chainan, I » William S* Woodsida. X an Chairman of S)cy 
Chafa, Inc. Bafora that, 1 aarvad aix yaara as chairaan and CEO 
of tha PriMrica Corporation, formarly Icnovm as tha Asi«rican Can 

Conpany • 

I as activa in aavaral organisations in which aducation is tha 
primary focus. I co-chair tha Mav York City School and Businasa 
Alllanca. X chair tha Instituta for Educational lAadarship, 
vhich is locatad in Washington, D.C. X as vies chair of tha 
Cosaittaa for Economic Davalopmant, an organisation composad of 
^Uftinass and aducational laadars that has haan axtansivaly 
invoXvad in aducational mattars. X am prasldant of tha Primarica 
Foundation, which has mada public aducation its major priority. 

Mr. Chairman, X want to thank you for inviting ma to tastify. 
Tha two isauas you hava askad ma to addrass this morning — tha 
naad for mora praschool programs, and tha naad to provida full 
acoass to poat<>sacondary aducation ara of long-standing 

concam to ma. 

At first glanca, it saams that thaaa two topics axcluda pracisaly 
thoaa yaars %ra should ba talking about: tha yaars batwaan 
kindargartan and high achool graduation, tha yaars that form tha 
cora of tha aducational axparianca. 

It is not my intantion, juat as X am sura it is not tha intantion 
of this committaa, to datract from thosa yaars. But X do baliava 
that wa naad to axpand our viaw of tha aducational procasa, 
axpand tha boundarias as it wara. 

hmt ma bag in with praschool. 

Almost 25 yaars ago, whan tha Johns*' n Administration davalopad 
its War on Povarty, ona componant of that affort waa Haad Start, 
a program to provida praschool aducation for disadvantagod 
childran. Tha thaory bahind tha program was straightforward 
anough. Sinca disadvantagad children fraquantly had difficulty 
in school, a praschool program would put them in a batter 
position to learn and grow. 

Haad start succaadad beyond anyone's aKpectation. For more than 
a dozen years, it has been recognised aa ona of the most 
auccessful aocial programs ever developed in thia country. Some 
view it as the aost successful social program of tha last quarter 
century. 

This isn't an intuitive or subjective opinion. Thia is a 
judgement backed up by a wealth of data. 
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That data tall* us that childran who participate in Haad Start do 
battar in aehool than chlldran who do not* TA«y attand achool 
aora fraquantly, and thalr ^radaa ara hi^har. 

Tha data alao tails us that aa thaaa childran grow into adults, 
thay ara mora likaly to find joba, aora likaly to form atabla 
faailias, Isss likaly to go on waif ara, and laaa likaly to hava 
troubla with tha law. 

With tha public, tha Congrasa and tha Adjainiatration clamoring 
-or «ociaJ prograaa that ••work'*, you would think that, givan this 
racord of auccaas, wa would fund Haad Start to tha hilt? or 
failing that, find soaa way of ansuring that all aligibla 
childran had tha opportunity to participata in ao»sthing like 
Haad Start* 

That is not tha diraction in which wa ara moving, howavar. 

' ■illion childran ar*^ aligibla for 

Haad Start, but only 456,000 ara anrollad, m othar words, four 

SL.*^*^ banafit from Haad Start ara 

daniad tha opportunity to participata* 

qriastion in ay aind, and in tha minds of many othara, 
I^i^LJl-i co^^ry naada to axpand its publicly and privatoly 
supportad praachool prograaa ao that avary child who can banafit 
from a praschool program has access to ona* 

But at thia ataga in our social history, whan wi^ ara facing a 
povarty that is intractabla and difficult to oscapa, wa cannot 

J^icho^l^L/*; ^v^t"^.^^ programs. Wa naad to «ova bSJSnd 
praschool and look at tha broadar sconomic and social anvironmant 
raiaid. ""^ millions of disadvantagad childran ara baing 

llr^rTl'^JtuJ,'''' •>«^«P1«* to giva sarious considaration to the 
lcon^!c^^^^ organi^ations as tha Committaa for 

•^^^^^^^ -Children in Naad: Investment Strategies 
^^•^^^^"^i^"^^^ the CED recommended that 

the nation give "the highest priority« to a broad ranga of early 
and sustained childhood prograxBs designed to meet the 
educational, health and social nieds of disadvantaged children 

These racoamendations included an expanaion of oreachool 

^t!?ir^othel''' also included pre- a^d pist-na^tal ^care 

at risk mothers, expanded programs of family health care, 
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nutritional guidanca, quality day cara for working P*^*'!^*' 
aitpanaion of tha Chaptar I prograa, and •p*cial programa to haip 
paranta raiaa thair children* 

In addition, tha CED racoMandad ongoing support aya taw within 
tha achoola thaaaalvaa that includad haalth and nutritional 
aarvicaa, paycholegical and caraar counaalling, and a varlaty or 
programa daaignad to kaap young paopla in achool* 

That's not a coaplata prograa^ But it vaa tha CED'a hopa that, 
whan coabinad with aajor aducational initiativaa, tha program 
could halp achiava two gonla. Ona would hm to provida aupport, 
haalth and Buatananca for childran who hava »ora than tnalr "hara 
of obataclaa to ovarcoaa in ordar to auccaad in thia aociaty. 
Tha othar would ba to aaka today's disadvantagad youth part of 
tomorrow's aconoaic growth » 

•This nation**, tha CED said in ita aoat widaly quotad atatanant, 
••cannot continua to co»pata and prospar in tha global arana whan 
mora than ona-fifth of our childran liva in povarty and a third 
grow up in ignoranca^ And if tha nation cannot compata it 
cannot laad* If wa continua to aquandar tha talants of ailliona 
of our childran, Aaarica will bacoaa a nation of liaitad hxiaan 
potantial*** 

Thara ia not a radical propoaal In tha antira CED raport. In 
fact, thay ara ralativaly aodaat. But if all of thaa wara 
impla»antad, wa would finally hava tha national cowmitaant to 
iaprova tha livaa of childran that wa hava talkad abont for yaara 
— but which wa navar hava actually undartakan. 

How for tha aacond topic on th* aganda: full accssa to 
poat-sacondary aducation. 

Bara I would lika to »ova a littla off cantar. 

During tha laat 10 or 12 yaara, thara has baan a ataady incraasa 
in tha daaira of young paopla to attand collaga and a steady 
incraaaa in tha nuabars actually attanding collaga* 

Thoaa ara walcoaa dsvalopwanta. Tha fact that our collegas hava 
a widar ranga of studanta froa which to chooaa ia ona indication 
of our auccaaa* So is tha incraaaing acadamic compatition among 
collaga atudanta. 

That is as it should ba. Wa should ba encouraging all those who 
want to attend callage to do so. We ahould reach out to those 
who hava the ability but not the information or encouragement 
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thmy nMd. W« should bwi dftveloping financing B^chanisms that 
maktt collaga po»«iblo for bright young paoplci of aoddst or 
limit od aaans* 

But I vondar if wa ara not focusing too vuch attantion on tha 
collaga-bound. I wondar if our praoccupation with thosa 
attanding collaga, and thosa who want to attand col lags, f^ausas 
ua to loaa sight of young paopla who ara not likaly to attend 
collaga. 

Thara ara 20 million young paopla who fall into this catagory, 
and, in tha words of a national commisaion on Youth and tha 
Amarican Putura, thay ara "tha Forgotten Half.** 

Who ara thasa young paopla? What do wa know about thao? what do 
thay do? What happana to th«xB? 

Tha Williaa T. Grant Foundation coaaisaion that spent a yaar 
studying non-collaga youth had this to oay: 

••Thay ara tha young paopla who build our homas, driva our buses, 
repair our automobiles, fix our talavisions, maintain and serve 
our offices, schools and hoapitala, r.nd keep the production lines 
of our milla and factories moving.** 

••To a great extent they determine how well the American family, 
economy and democracy function. Thay are also the thousands of 
young sen and women who aspire to work productively but never 
quite •make it* to that kind of employment. For these members of 
the Forgotten Half, their lives as adults start in the economic 
limbo of unemployment, part*time jobs and poverty wages. Many of 
them never break free.** 

The problem, we are told, is that, as a nation, we prepjire our 
college-bound youth for the future but assume our non-college 
bound youth will make it on their own. 

But that's not how it works out. 

The data the Grant Commission collected showed that young people 
between the ages of 20 and 24 who do not attend college earn less 
today than their counterparts earned ten years ago. It also 
shows 56 percent not even earning enough to keep a family of 
three above the poverty line. And when incoces decline, the odds 
start increasing that families will begin to break up, single 
parent households will be the norm, and children will start 
having problems at school. 
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In short, »*ny young p«opl« who do not attend coll#g# find 
th%M«lvM avlBming oigftinat »n •cono»ic tid« thsy cannot control. 
Th«y find jobs thst do not pay thsm enough and that do not allow 
tha» to support thair faailiaa no mattar how hard thay work. Nor 
la thair situation liksxy to i»prova. "Onca bahind, thay stand 
to stay b^ind^i tha Cowsission said. 

Yaa, thay ara asployad, but tha conditions of thair anploynant 
and tha circusstancas of thair livas ara growing proof that 
sAploy^ant itsalf is no guarantaa of widaspraad acononic haalth 
or individual aconomic opportunity. 

Thara say ba sany raasons why non-collaga bound young paopla find 
thassalvas in this position* Ona that is fraq^uantly ovarlookad 
is tha startling diffaranca batwaan what wa do for tha collaga 
studant and what wa do for tha non-col lags young parson. 

Each studant in an institution of highar Isarning, for instanca, 
can axpact to racaiva a subsidy of $5,000 par acadamic year 
through a combination of public and privata grants, loans and 
subsidias to individuals or institutions* 

Maanwhila^ aaong thosa who do not attand collaga, only fiva 
parcant of thosa aligibla for fadarally-aupportad job training 
actually racaiva this support. Whan thay do, it lasts for only 
four wontha and totals only $1,800 to $2,300 par studant. 

In othar words, tha collaga studant racaivas $20,000 worth o; 
support! tha non-collaga studant $2,300. 

You can argua with sons of tha data, but I don't think anyona can 
argua with ^ha conclusion: non-collaga bound young paopla are 
baing shortchangad by our aconomic systam and by our political 
prioritias. 

Wa say wa hava a aystaa of opportunity based on aquity» but in 
point of fact wa hava a systas which rawards thosa who go to 
collaga and naglacts thosa who do not. Collaga is aquatad with 
succaaa. Not going to collaga is aquatad with failura. 

In an ara of global cospatitivanass in which our goal is to 
davalop a naalthy and product iva aconosy, not just ona in which 
avaryona has a job, wa cannot afford such a monumental va^te of 
rasourcas. 

I am not arguing for a raduction in the support wa currently 
offer collaga students. I hope wa reach out t wore people, 
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ancourag^ than to 90 to collage, and aaka it possible for than to 
90 to collage* 

But in conjunction with that, w« nm%d to develop aoao po«t*high 
school aducational opportunities for those who do not want to 
attend colle<:!e but still want to pursue their education. 

BconoBist tester Thurow has proposed a 1 i f et iae educat iona 1 
credit that each person could use as he or she saw fit* That is 
one idea. Others include individual tr/iining accounts patterned 
after individual retirement accounts, or a national denonstration 
program, adainistered at the state l^vel. designed to increase 
access to post-high school education* 

That is just a start. More ideas will certainly be forthcoming 
if we turn acre attention to the young person who chooses not to 
attend college. 

Mr. Chairman, P'>v>ody disputes the value of a college education. 
But a college education is not for everybody, not everybo<?y 

wants a college education. 

Trying to put all our young people into one sold, and then 
-judging thea in terms of whether they fit this aold that aomeone 
else chose for thes, is a serious error. Young people learn in 
different ways, at different paces. t^t*s try and develop a 
system of post*high school education that respects and builds on 
those differences. 

If we want the largast number to succeed in life, then we have to 
provide our young people with sore than a single pathway to 
success * 
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Representative Wiluams. My thanks to you, Mr. Woodside, and 
to each of our panelists. We very much appreciate the time you 
have taken to prepare your testimony and to come to Washington 
and share it with the Congress through this subcommittee. 

Let me ask 'he members who are here to open their questions to 
any or all members of the panel. 

Congressman Scheuer, we will begin with you. 

Representative Scheuer. Thank you. . 

I have one question for the whole pane! I am going to precede 
that with a question to Mr. Woodside. ^ . , . , , • 

The question for the panel that you can be thinking about is how 
do we pay for the enhanced access to preschool education and post- 
secondary education that all of us seem to want. You are all hard- 
headed businessmen or you wouldn't be here today. You are all 
aware of the budget deficit and the fact that we know now that we 
can't do everything. We can probably do anything, but we can t do 

^^How^dcf we set priorities of what is important in this countrv? 

What is the role of the private sector? What should business be 
doing to enhance funding for preschool and therefore access to pre- 
schooP What should business be doing to improve the quality ol 
education in elemenUry and secondary grades, to improve the 
quality of vocational education? What should business be doing to 
enhance access to postsecondary education? r« 

We have seen what one brilliant businessman can ao. ^he Uene 
Lang phenomenon. We know that that turns kids on. Should that 
handholding process that Mr. Woodside described be left to the 
charitable and eleemosynary sector of our society, to the charitable 
instincts of a few enlightened business people? Or can we institu- 
tionalize that? And if we can institutionalize it, can we get business 
behind the Gene Lang phenomenon in a major way? 

Mr Woodside indicated that the problem was not so much moti- 
vating kids to go to college but motivating them to get through ele- 
mentary and secondary school, and he emphasized, quite properly 
the important role that the handholding and the counselmg and 

the caring plays. 
Are corporations capable of doing that.' 

I would like Mr. Woodside, before the rest of you answer this 
question, to tell us what the corporate role is in assisting kids in 
getting through school and perhaps on to college. Which is more 
important, the incentive to go to school or the handholding to get 
through the elementary and secondary school system? 

May not the handholding itself provide the incentive and the 
self-confidence in the kid? If the kid sees that he is getting some 
help, society cares about him, they are helping him make it 
through high school, might that not itself be the best incentive you 
could possibly create to motivate that kid to go on to some kind ot 
postsecondary experience? , . , , , ... j 

Mr. Woodside. If there is one thing these kids lack, it s tender 
loving care. That's for sure. . t 

I don't think it's an either or sort of answer that I can give you, 
because I think all parts of this are very important. 

Let me use the School and Business Alliance m New York Uty. 
This is an outgrowth of a program the Governor started a few 
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years ago. It is sort of outside the official education syst^Bm in the 
State. It is separately funded by the legislature and it basically pro- 
vides seed money for various cities in the State. New York gets 
about $700,000, which, given the size of the New York City budget, 
doesn^t do very much for you. 

But it also, certainly in the case of New York City, involves the 
business community up to their ears, and it involves all the m^jor 
foundations and funding sources in the city. The program this first 
year will run something over $3 million. So the State's $600,000 or 
$700,000 is not going to be a major component. It is important, but 
it is only 25 percent. 

There are three programs that we try to run simultaneously. We 
have what is called New York Working which is a way in which to 
encourage kids to finish school with the promise not of a guaran- 
teed job, but if they meet the standards we will have a job avail- 
able for them. We have an employment office in each of the six 
schools that we are now doing this in. We are beginning to feed 
people into the work force. We have m^or partners through the 
New York City Partnership, involving all the major businesses who 
are lining up jobs for these kids. That's stage I. It s working quite 
well. 

Stage II is something we call New York Learning which is an at- 
tempt to do something that the Lang program does not do, and 
that is how do we stimulate and encourage change in the system 
itself, in the structure of education, and how do you go about edu- 
cating kids. 

What makes New York so frustrating is you have a system that 
is a disaster, and yet 100 of the 300 Westinghouse semifinalists 
came out of that system. It can't all be bad, but how do you repli- 
cate that? How do you break up this logjam of teachers unions and 
supervisors and community school boards and all the rest that 
makes it so difficult to operate? 

So we are working very closely through the chancellor s office 
and trying to support a number of major educational initiatives 
which will start in the fall of 1989. 

But because of our feeHng that all of this isn't going to work 
unless we can provide some kind of support network for the kids, 
we have something called New York Mentoring which is a way of 
training mentors and training groups that want to mentor these 
children. That has received enormously positive response in the 
city. I don't look at this as a business sort of thing. It s community 
volunteers taking on this problem. 

It is ironic that people are willing to spend hundreds of hours 
doing this but they are not willing to think about spending more 
money to do this. 

So there are a lot of things that have to be done» it seems to me» 
if this is to work. 

Representative Scheuer. Lou Harris testified before this subcom- 
mittee when we had the first 9 days of hearings. When he asked 
the question, would you be willing to accept an additional 1 percent 
tax for education if you knew it wasn't going to go down the same 
rat hole, if you knew it was going to produce something different, 
something new, something fresh, it was going to improve the proc- 
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ess. improve the learning, about 70 percent of them said yes. they 

^ Mr ' WooDSiDE. That's great, but that's a chicken and an egg 
problem. Do you know how long it will take m New York Uty, \t 
we can pull it oO? And God help us if we can t. It will take 10 
years minimum, probably 20, to make a dramatic change m that 

^^Representative Schkuer. I would settle for the 10 years right 
now. We have to do it. Otherwise our society is going to fall apart. 
We can't afford not to do it. . ^ , .u- , *u * 

Mr. WooDsiDE. Absolutely. We can t afford to even think that it 
isn't going to work. , * *u 

Representative Scheuer. I asked one general question to the 

^^Mr. Murphy. I think the roles have to be very clear. I don't 
think corporations ought to be teaching basic skills. The corpora- 
tion and the local community ought to insist that the schools per- 
form. The way they are going to perform is by community involve- 
ment, communities insisting that they perform. ^ . 

Corporations can do some things. They can talk about the world 
of work; they can point the way. show that there is a payotf. that it 
makes sense, that there are jobs that are not dead-end jobs. In the 
banking industry, traditionally, there a tremendous amount of 
upward mobility; in the Bell System there is a tremendous amount 
of upward mobility. There are opportunities to continue your edu- 
cation throughout a lifetime, to have most of the cost of that cov- 
ered by the corporation. But I think the roles have to be very, very 

What I have not heard today is an awful lot of discussion about 
getting communities involved. The users are the parents and the 
kids However that family may be fractured, however it may be 
dysfunctional, part of the process of getting a dysfunctional family 
to be a functional family is to say there is a payoff for you if you 
get involved in this process of making our education system work. 

Representative Scheuer. Jim Murphy, do you want to deprive us 
of our last fair chance at making these kids literate, to teach them 
reading, writing, and counting skills that somehow they don t get 
in the regular school setting? . 

I would also like to hear Bill Woodside elabr .-ate on this. 

We have seen from experience that for some reason or other, 
without pointing the finger of guilt at anybody, some kids are total- 
ly turned off by the school experience, rr., r.- 1J ■ 

Mr Murphy I'm talking about an objective. The City University 
teaches kids how to read and write, and that should have been 
done in grammar school. But we have an objective of ultimately 
working our way out of remediation and performing across the 
board in a more traditional higher education function. The corpora- 
tions are doing a lot of this now. I think our goal ought to be very 
clear. This is not our responsibility as the private sector. Tnis .8 
the .school system's responsibility. 

Representative Scheuer. Mr. Murphy, you are absolutely right. 
It is the school system's business. It should be the school system s 
business; it has to be the school system's business, but right now it 
simply is not; it is not happening in all too many cases. 
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If a kid is turned off by the whole gestalt, the whole environment 
of school, and he gets a job, maybe an entry level job, but there is a 
release time program and somebody there is telling him there is a 
class with his fellow employees, they're all in uniform, in the plant, 
and they are being taught how to read, write, and count in a way 
that is relevant to him, he can see that it is going to help his 
career, are you going to tell us that corporations can t be our last 
failsafe hope for giving these kids literacy skills if for some reason 
that kid is willing to learn and involve himself in a corporate set- 
ting, in a plant, in a business setting, where he wasn't apparently 
turned on by the school? 

If he was turned off at school, are we going to say that this last 
failsafe device that we have developed to teach kids on the job, if 
they are willing, that we have to abandon that? 

Mr. MuRPHV. As an interim measure, no. We will do what we 
have to do. If we don't understand what it is we ultimately want 
them to attain, I think we are going to find schools doing a lot of 
confusing things and corporations really unnecessarily expending 
resources that are very precious. What I am concerned about is the 
corporation, ultimately out of frustration, being turned off. Right 
now corporate America wants to get involved in the business of 
making education work. 

1 think there ought to be a clear understanding of what the goals 
of the various aspects of this process are. Otherwise I think we wiW 
have a compounded frustration 5 or 10 years from now and there 
will be another crisis to deal with. In the meantime a lot of good 
job3 will be off shore, in the Pacific Rim, or in Europe or other 
places that are going to make better use of them than we are pre- 
pared to do. 

Representative Scheuer. Nobody wants that, obviously. But it 
seems to me that we have had some success—please contradict me 
if I'm wrong. Bill Woodside or anybody else — where the kids have 
turned the schools off, there has been no learning experience, and 
where the kids have gone to a corporation and they seem to be 
turned on by the world of work. Are we to say that corporations 
can't be enabled to give kids reading, writing, and councing skills? 

I would be willing to give them not only a tax deduction for 
teaching these- skills where they haven't been learned at school, 
but I'd give them a tax credit for doing that. It is so absolutely in- 
dispensable that that process take place. 

Mr. Woodside. It is also equally as important that we don't let 
the education system itself off the hook. The corporation's activi- 
ties in that particular area, the literacy area, and the learning of 
basic skills is really a remedial action just like Jim Murphy is talk- 
ing about in some of the community colleges. But it has to be 
viewed that way. 

I would certainly be opposed to some kind of tax advantage for 
doing that because you are going to shift the balance and take 
away the effort of trying to improve the basic system. 

My big problem with the Lang program is that it does not deal 
with the system itself. It doesn't do anything about improving edu- 
cation. It worlifi around it to try to find other ways to make it 
easier for these kids to get through, but it does not address the 
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basic difficulties of the system. Plus the fact it is hke Pl^^'^g 
lette with kids' lives. One class per school? What the hell is that? 

Rep^^ntative Scheuer. And relying on the chantable mstincte 
of a few enlightened businessmen. What the hell is that.' 

Representative Wiluams. Congresswoman Lowey^ 

Representative Lowey. First of all. I would hke thank you all 
for your outstanding presentations. This being my first day as a 
new Member in Congress, I really appreciate it 

As one who has been working to create P^^^/.f P":i»^pP^^^^^ 
ships for practically my entire professional life with Governor 
Cu^o, my question to you is. How can we encourage corporations 
to replicate these programs in times of budget deticits.-- 

Forexaiiple. we know that American firms on the average 
spend 1 percent of their payroll on employee continuing education 
programfand training compared to Japanese firms which spend an 
average of 2.5 percent to 3 percent. 

While we are in a state of budget deficita and while we are 
saying that the American school system should do better, if we 
Slow that programs such as Gene Lang's, who has been a neighbor 
S^d friend K^sT 30 years, work, what kind of incentives do you 
think we should provide to the private sector to encourage the rep- 

^'t"v:^tre"f Pn>grams really work in communities 
They are outstanding. We know the answers We know what 
works. But we are still caught in this morass and ^ ^^^^ 

replicate it. I am talking from my own base New York State, par- 
Sla?^ New York City and Westchester County While we are 
looking for the funds in the Federal Government, how can we en- 
courage corporations to become more active? , . ^ . 
Mn V.'ooDSiDE. There are. 1 guess, any number of answers to 

^^If vou look at the nonprofessional world outside of the teaching 
community, corporations are probably way ahead of the average 
S^opTe in the community about seeing the necessity. Because they 
kre looking down the line 10 years from now and looking at these 
competitive factoi-s, looking at their source of emp^ees. So J don t 
think they need incentive What corporations need ar?».P'^''^?"3^ 
that work! and they would be perfectly willing to fund those kinds 

^^ram^^t in favor of the private sector substituting for what I 
think is legitimately and genuinely a public sector responsibility^!^ 
thrcountry can't even begin to address a public educa ion system 
when that was really one of the founding principles of this Repub- 
lic, we are in really tough shape. 

i am all for having community support, which we have, but there 
have to be successful programs. , r inn v^itrU 

In New York City we have 60 partnerships out of the 100 high 
schools, and it is probably most of the worst But they don t 
amount to much. They are basically dealing in fringe areas. They 
don't reallv deal with the system. . . . o 

We were the first corporation in New York City. American Can, 
to join with a high school. Martin Luther King Junior High School 
right in back of Lincoln Center, an all-m!nority high school of 99 
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percent minority. The first 4 years we were in that school we had 
three school chancellors and four principals. 

I sometime sort of laugh at some of the comments about the ri- 
gidity and the impossibility of moving tenured principals from one 
school to another. We couldn't hang on to one long enough to have 
any kind of continuity in the programs we were working with. 

You print brochures, you buy uniforms for the kids, you teach 
some classes to supplement with some of your knowledge some of 
the things that thev don't have. You do a lot ci things that are 
helpful. You develop club activities and you try to give a sense of 
family and community. We did outreach with all the parents in the 
community. Thus was a druggie school when we started. We man- 
aged to stop most of that. 

But it still wasn*t dealing with the basic structure of the educa- 
tion that is given in that school. That is why I have moved on to 
some of these ways to try to directly impact the structure of educa- 
tion. 

I get appalled at the numbers. Imagine my business partners 
here thiiilung about a company that has lyOOQ plants^ that has 
100,000 employees, that has a million clients, but of those clients 80 
percent are minority and 60 percent of that million come from fam- 
ilies below the poverty line. 

You are riddled with bureaucracy, with union regulations. You 
have a budget that is larger than most of the States in the United 
States, $5.7 billion a year. It is larger than most Third World na- 
tions'. 

In New York it is not a question of money; it's a question of 
tryin^j to focus on those things that need to be done. That is what 
we are encouraging as a business community and the balance of 
the community to get the school system to do. That's why -he new 
chancellor, who is having a very rough time, as you can see. 

Mr. MacAluster. It seems to me it is a question of both. First of 
all, as a matter of survival, any business that understands its com 
petition and its future has to invest in education for its i>eople. I 
would rather spend my money investing on technical education 
than reading, writing, and arithme^ Ic. 

For that reason, I feel it is a responsibility of business to not only 
educate Iheir employees in whatever areas it is needed, but it is 
also imperative to focus on the public school system as the primary 
delivery system for education, and to cooperate with them and 
work with them in building up a system whereby we utilize all of 
the youth support organizations in a community, to give jupple- 
mentaJ help to the school system, to have the whole community ft> 
cused on the school system. 

lu the private seclor, matching grants always generate more con- 
tribution and more interest. It seems to me, without spending a 
whole lot of additional dollars, if the Government would put out 
some matching grant opportunities for businesses and individuals 
to identify elective programs that work, where the communities 
really support the primary delivery system, the public school 
system, and offer to match private funds that are raised to support 
that interrelationship between community and school, I frankly 
thin!: it could do a lot of good. 
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Mr. Semerad. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Williams alluded to 
something at the beginning of my remarks. The American Express 
Co. 6 years ago established the Academies of Finance to take jun- 
iors and seniors as a curriculum enhancement— not a reform effort 
by any means— and it had enormous success. 

We have a number of programs in NevV York City and 34 around 
the country. Lou Gerstner basically is taking this public with the 
National Academy Fotmdation. 

We talked about the replication of something that works- That is 
precisely what we are doing as a way that business can become a 
good partner. Not only in trying to meet the needs of our entry 
level workers that we have. We are going to have to hire 75,000 
workers in the next 5 years and frankly there is some question 
where we are going to find those people. 

The up-front investment and the question of what happens 10 
years from now, for our company, is today. We are already there, 
and we have decided we needf to work with kids that are in school. 

Rather than being threatening to the establishment hy talking 
reform or anything else, we have made a conscious decision. We 
want to be an enhancement, a supplemental effort. We are taking 
this into new curriculum areas in the rapidly expanding employ- 
ment opportunities for young people in our new kind of economy. 
It's not just finance* but it is travel and tourism and it's communi- 
cations and information sciences. 

So we have made a decision to invest our money and we are now 
gathering partners from the private sector, but this goes to the 
local community, to the schools. We think it's a good idea. It is 
very hands on and it is very specific. 

Representative Wiluams. Mr. Donley, did you wish to comment? 

Mr. Donley. I wanted to make a couple of comments, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

First of all, I say this in all deference to my colleagues here and 
the people on your panel from the city of Now York. I say don't 
iudge the Nation by New York City and I won't judge the Nation 
by wa*^hington. 

It is admirable that great corporations like American Can, which 
flies under a different banner now, and American Express do these 
things that we have heard enunciated. But there are an enormous 
number of smaller companies out across this country who are al- 
ready deeply engaged in the education systems in their communi- 
ties. 

I defer with great admiration to Mr. Lang, but the program that 
I described to you at the beginning that we are conducting in Al- 
lentown, PA, 1 hold in high regard. And we have comparable pro- 
grams in Calvert City, KY, and Oshkosh, WI, and Decatur, AL, and 
so forth. 

I would say let's exhort the middle level of the business commu- 
nity to take a more active role in education in their communities 
in all 50 States, because there is an enormous resource there that 
hasn't yet been adequately tapped, although a great deal is in fact 
being done. 

Representative Wiluams. Mr. Donley, I am pleased that you 
mentioned that because I wasn^t quite sure how to do it without 
being misunderstood. There are eight of us currently discussing 
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this issue, and of the eight, one is from Pennsylvania and all but 
one of the others are from New York. So it is not surprising that 
we are talking about tJhe difficulties of an education system in a 
great and wonderful American city but one which is almost unique 
to itself with regard to these problems. 
Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. The activities of my organization are as a statewide 
bankers* association with 200 banks all over the State. There isn't 
an urban center in the State of New York that doesn't have the 
same problem on a smaller scale than New York City. I am talking 
about Wyandanch, Freeport, Yonkers, Mount Vernon, Newburgh, 
Albany, Schenectady, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, and Bingham- 
ton. They are all experiencing this problem. These are places expe* 
riencing the demographic and social changes of the last couple of 
decades, where you have lots of disadvantaged people, lots of fxoor 
people, people of color, new people, people with problems of English 
as a second language. 

While it is a very dramatic phenomenon in New York City be- 
cause everything tends to be exaggerated through the New York 
pri^*m, as Mr. Woodside mentioned, the Schools and Business Alli- 
ance which the Governor established has had as its primary objec- 
tive over the first couple of years setting up alliance development 
committees in all of those communities that I have just mentioned. 

In every one of those communities outside of New York City^ 
New York Citv is moving more slowly, as Mr. Woodside indicated- 
hut in virtually every one of those cities there is now a vibrant 
business-schools alliance to deal with the same kinds of issues we 
have been talking about here. This is in a State that 5 years ago 
had double digit unemplo3rment, a State that now, thank Cod, has 
an unemplojrment rate below 4 percent. It is jobs chasing people 
and the business and local community are getting into with a 
great emphasis. 

Representative Wiluams. With reference to the difficulties, the 
education system in New York City is somewhat different than 
that, though. The point I want to make is this. Americans tend to 
look to our schools for answers, and we do that in a rather impa- 
tient manner. 

Maybe one of the great examples of that is that the resolution—I 
don*t use that term to mean the problem has been resolved — of the 
civil rights difficulties in America was finally handed to the 
schools. The teachers and principals and superintendents were told, 
"here, you solve it,'' solve it through the school systems. 

The Supreme Court insisted, I think correctly, on that as a pri- 
mary avenue and path for integration. We want to solve the prob- 
lems of childhood nutrition primarily one way in America- 
through the schools. 

In major urban centers the enormous economic, racial, and cul- 
tural difficulties that you have there cannot be resolved by simply 
turning it over to the schools. As big and broad and masterful, as 
genius ridden as the American education system is, we cannot call 
upon it to solve all of our problems and do so with great impa- 
tience and then when they aren't resolved look at the school 
system and say, you failed us, and it's because of teachers unions 
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or it s because of lack of Federal money or it's because of student 
defaults. * 

It seems to me as an educator that while we want to contmue to 
have great reliance on our school systems to help us with the reso- 
lutions of these problems, there are times— and those times are oc- 
curring very rapidly now in the m^or cities in America--when be- 
cause the problems are so great you are going to have to look not 
only to your school systems, but also to other entities perhaps not 
yet created to help resolve massive problems in New York City, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, Chicago, and a few— j"st a few— other places. 

Problems in Buffalo or Butte, MT, or Denver, CO. or Englewood, 
CO. where Mr. MacAllister's home is, the problems in those places 
perhaps are still resolvable through the public school systems, but I 
don't believe that's true in New York City. That is why I say we 
are talking about a problem here that is unique to a city, unique to 
itself, and to think that schools can solve New York's problems, I 
submit, it won't. 

Mr. Woodside. ^ r *i, 

Mr. WooDSmE. I couldn t agree with you more. One ot my other 
favorite speeches is accusing the education community of trying to 
take on the ills of the world and in a sense agreeing that they can 
solve them when they cannot at all. The very programs that I 
talked about, WIC and immunization and day care centers and 
medical coverage for the disadvantaged, all those things are totally 
out of their control. They don't control the dropout rate. They do in 
some small degree, but the education community is only one of the 
factors that leads to a high dropout rate, and a small one, as far as 
I am concerned. 

I think that is of major concern. It is certainly a major concern 
in big cities because I think the system itself is taking on too much 
responsibility for every social ill in the United States. 

Representative Scheuer. What kind of institution should we 
create to take on the social ills? 

Mr. Woodside. I don't think we should create a massive institu- 
tion. You have a lot of devices right now. WIC is an ongoing pro- 
gram. All it needs is a few more dollars. The day care centers have 
just been set up as part of the new welfare bill, which, incidentally, 
is a form of continuing education at any rate as far as young moth- 
ers without a high school degree. As part of receiving welfare they 
have to go back and make some effort to get their degree. 

So there are a lot of things that are changing and there are ex- 
isting and established ways of handling those. I don't think you can 
create some sort of massive structure and call it "the organization" 
to solve all the social and educational ills of the United States. 

Representative Wiluams. I was pleased to find members of this 
panel stating the realization that the private sector cannot solve 
nor is it appropriate to call upon the private sector alone to solve 
these problems. To give you a personal bias, I think if we turn the 
education of the American public over to the private sector, we 
would have a chaotic system, and I think many of you might agree 
with that. 

We have a massive, incredible problem in the United States in 
our schools. As wonderful as Live Aid was, as big an impact as that 
made on feeding the hungry in the world, it didn't begin to feed 
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the people in Africa. The public has to do it. As massive as the pri- 
vate aid to the earthquake victims in the Soviet Union will be, it 
won t touch it. Willy Nelson gave it up. He said, "I didn't under- 
stand I m touching one one-thousandth percent of the need of the 
ajfriculture economy in the United States with Farm Aid." 

He's giving it up. He might do a couple more. I had lunch with 
him. He 8 giving it up. He said the public has to do the public's 
business. Precisely. 

So the real question before America in not can we turn it over to 
the private sector, can we turn it over to the local government, can 
we turn it over to the school districts? It is how do we pull together 
in a more aggressive, coordinated, cooperative fashion than ever 
before in history to attempt to save ourselves, meaning continuing 
the United States as the world leader. No. 1, first? 

That is what faces us, and we are only going to do it with a mas- 
sive cooperative effort. I submit that it is not going to be cheap. I 
would like to think we could do it with a trust fund, and I have an 
idea for a trust fund which is very similar to yours, to a smaller 
degree, bu; it won't work that way alone. 

I think it is going to take additional dollars, but more important 
than that, it is going to taka very aggressive leadership. I haven't 
seen that frankly, either from the American people or their elect- 
ed officials in a long time. I think the clock is ticking and time is 
runnmg out. 

Mr. Chairman, let me turn the gavel back to you now. I appreci- 
ate the opportunity to call on these witnesses. 

Representative Scheuer [presiding]. Do you have any questions, 
Congresswoman Lowey? 

Representative Lowey. No. 

Representative Scheuer. Let me thank this panel for a very fas- 
cinating presentation of the issues— though a little bit discouraging 
in some ways. You did bite the bullet and you were very forthcom- 
ing and honest about the awesome order of magnitude of the prob- 
lems that face us. If we don't at least recognize the magnitude of 
the problems, we are never going to make the effort that is abso- 
lutely demanded. 

The motto of the State of California is "send me men to match 
my mountains." We need a motto for New York, "Send us men and 
send us funding to match our incredible education problems." 

You have all been really provocative and thoughtful and creative 
and inventive. We very much appreciate this really outstandingly 
fine panel. 

I am going to ask unanimous consent that if any of the members 
have any additional questions that we will hold the record open for 
10 days or 2 weeks for your responses. 

Thank you very much for a wonderful panel. 

We will now go to the final panel of the day, Clyde Prestowitz 
senior associate of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, and Robert Reischauer, senior fellow in economics of the 
Brookings Institution. 

Mr Reischauer was the senior vice president of the Urban Insti- 

» ^ T^^^*^- ^^^^ ^^^P*^ establish the Congressional 

budget Office, setting up their new office in 1975 and then serving 
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as deputy director and the assistant director for human resources 
and community development. 

Mr. Reischauer is an economist who has written extensively on 
Federal budget policy, Congress, social welfare issues, poverty, and 
State and local fiscal problems. 

His last notable contribution to the public will was designing the 
basic framework, although not all of the details as they emerged, of 
the Dukakis tuition assistance proposal. 

We are delighted to have you here and we apologize for the late 
hour. 

Mr. Reischauer, why dor/t you address the problems that have 
been inundating all of us this morning, and particularly address 
the problem which is the subject of this hearing, which is whether 
the time has come to extend the public education system down to 
include an assured Head Start experience for every kid and up to 
include postsecondary of 2, 3, or 4 years along the lines that the 
Truman Commission recommended 41 years ago. 

Incidentally, were you here when I read that quote from the 
Truman Commission report? 

Mr. Reischauer. No, I wasn't. 

Representative Scheuer. It is very short. This was issued by the 
Truman Commission on Higher Education: 

"We have proclaimed our faith in education as a means of equal- 
izing the conditions of men. But there is grave danger that our 
present policy will make it an instrument for creating the very in- 
equalities that it was designed to prevent. The time has come to 
make education through the 14th grade available in the same way 
that high school education is now available." 

That was 1947, just about midway between the point at which we 
started our kindergarten to 12th grade education system and the 
present. They recommended an extra 2 years. 1 don't think it 
would offend anybody's sense of logic if the suggestion were made 
that 4 years of postsecondary education should be an entitlement 
instead of 2 years. 

We mentioned the cost-benefit analysis just done by the House 
Education and Labor Committee which indicated that the GI bill of 
rights on which we spent about $8 billion was probably the most 
cost-effective capital investment we have ever made in education, 
with a cost-benefit calculus of somewhere between 5 to 1 and 12 to 
1. And that doesn't even count the reduction in social services as a 
result of education; it doesn't count the increased taxes that the 
veterans paid when they got out into the work force. 

The question arises, if it was that good an investment, can we 
afford not to make it now in educating all American kids, consider- 
ing the education crisis which you just heard so brilliantly de- 
scribed, considering the perilous state in which our education 
system finds iteelf now? 

Please take 5 or 6 or 7 minutes and ruminate a bit and we will 
have some questions for you and then we will go on to Mr. 
Prestowitz. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT D. REISCHAUER, SENIOR FELLOW, THE 
BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 

Mr. Rbischauer. Let me start by making a few observitions on 
the proposal that you just outlined. These are my personal views. 

I think that the expansion of Head Start making it an entitle- 
ment for all eligible children, would be a definite step in the right 
direction, one which the Nation would look back upon as one of its 
wiser investmente. 

However, transforming college education into an entitlement, if 
that involved public subsidies, would probably be a misuse of scarce 
resources. Given that we have limited resources, I would opt to put 
more at the front end of our educational system rather than at the 
back end. 

We do a poor job educating young Americans, particularly in 
basic math and science. Adding more years is not a substitute for 
higher quality at the earlier years. Education is a cumulative proc- 
ess. If you haven*t learned how to add in the fifth grade, you are 
not likely to go into engineering in college. 

What I would like to do now in the few minutes I have is sum- 
marize very briefly the prepared statement that I prepared for the 
subcommittee. It is basically a plea that asks those of you who are 
concerned about the access problems in our postsecondary educa- 
tion system to look at the long run, to examine critically the cur- 
rent set of programs and to ask whether the structure and ap- 
proach that we adopted in the 1960*s, which has served the country 
quite well in the past 25 years, are going to be capable of canying 
the burden we are going to put on them in the next century. 

We have to look at the access problem in a longer run perspec- 
tive. We tend to see a problem with our programs and patch them 
up as we go along without stopping and asking, "Is there a better 
way to do this? Is this approach going to collapse some time down 
the road?" 

I argue in my prepared statement that there are five develop- 
ments or trends going on in America which suggest that the cur- 
rent approach to postsecondary finance is going to be rendered in- 
creasingly inadequate. These five trends are not new or revolution- 
ary^ you are quite familiar wHlth all of them. 

The first is that postsecondary education costs tend to rise faster 
than the rate of inflation. They have in the past; they will in the 
future. 

Education is a labor-intensive activity. There are not a lot of 
cost-saving technologies which seem to be j.dopted in this sector. If 
relative prices rise in this sector, either the expenditures on exist- 
ing programs are going to have to rise faster than inflation or we 
are going to have to reduce the adequacy of these programs. 

The second development relates to the fact that incomes in this 
country haven't been rising rapidly nor are they likely to rise rap- 
idly in the future. 

The Joint Economic Committee has done some pioneering work 
pointing out the anemic growth of family incomes. Productivity 
growth has been rather weak. We know that fringe benefits are 
going to grow as a fraction of total compensation in the future. We 
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know that we are going to have some tax increases that are going 
to reduce the disposable incomes of American families. 

This suggests that the kind of slow growth of dispOTable incomes 
that we have experienced over the last decade and a half will prob- 
ably continue in the future, making it harder for many Amencans 
to accumulate the resources needed to send their children to col- 
lege , 

Third, and this is a bit more speculative, I think we have to ex- 
amine at what is likely to happen to home equity. Many middle- 
class Americans have been able to send their children to college be- 
cause they have been able to borrow against the equity that has 
built up in their homes. Home equity has expanded very rapidly m 
the postwar period because house prices have gone up very rapidly. 

Why have house p/ices risen so rapidly? One reason is that there 
has been a tremendous increase in household formation. Another 
reason is that mortgage interest rates, up until the early 1980 s 
were very low in real terms. A third reason is that we had very 
rapid inrfation, and a final reason is that we had increasing mar- 
ginal tax rates, which meant that the benefits from owning a house 
were constantly escalating. , r . o *u 

Well, none of these is likely to persist into the future, bo the 
growth of home equity should be expected to slow down. 

Some numbers which I have put together suggest that, m tact, 
this has happened in the 1980's. The value of aggregate home 
equity in real terms declined between 1980 and 1987. This is the 
first period in postwar history longer ti.? 1 year over which that 
has happened. If there is less accumulated home equity, more 
people will come to the Federal programs and say, "I need a hand 
here to send my child to college.' * t 

A fourth development is the demographic trends among potential 
students. These trends are clear and obvious to everybody. More 
and more students are nontraditional. They are older, they are 
more likely to be married, and they are more likely to be tmancia - 
ly independent from their parents. An increasing fraction of col- 
lege-age students is coming from ethnic and racial minority house- 
holds that hav^ fewer assets, lower incomes, and are less able to 
afford college. Furthermore, a growing fraction of future students 
will come from single-parent families or families that involve a re- 
marriage. Such families tend to have a harder time coming up with 

money for college. . , , o i o 

The final development of relevance is that the Federal Govern- 
ment is in a serious fiscal bind. It has a big deficit that will have to 
be reduced. This will put pressure on all kinds of spendmg pro- 

^^trSme puts all these factors together, they suggest that, over the 
next two decades or so, a lot of forces will be pushing to mcrease 
the burden on Federal postsecondary student aid programs at a 
time when it is unlikely that we will have the resources need^ to 
expand these programs gieatly. Therefore there will be a conflict. 
The conflict will have to be resolved by reducing grant or loan 
levels or by tightening eligibility requirements. More than likely 
some of the gains that were achieved over the 1962 to 1980 period 
will be sacrificed. 
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I don't think we have to go this direction. There are other ap- 
proaches to student aid that can preserve the advances that we 
have made in the past but at a lower budgetary cost. 

The plan that T described in my prepared statement and that 
Governor Dukakis put forward during his campaign represents one 
alternative. It is an alternative that shifts the cost of tne current 
student loan programs onto the borrowers while at the same time 
providing them with a mechanism for spreading the pajonent 
burden over their entire working lives. 

I suggest that this is an approach that could both maintain and 
expand access and free up resources. These resources could be de- 
voted to higher priority educational uses. 

I would include increases in Pell grants, Head Start, in chapter I, 
and in some kind of effort to increase the basic math and science 
skills of the average American student among those higher priority 
uses. 

The cost of these initiatives would be limited because we would 
be using freed up resources. By restructuring the student loan pro- 
grams, we need not sacrifice access. 

I will leave it at that. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Reischauer, together with an at- 
tachment, follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF ROBERT 0. REISCHAUER* 

In tht I960*t, Conarttt •ttabXith^d ft nusbtr of ftderal programs 
thAt ««r» inttndtd to help youag A»«ric*nt and tbtir ftailitt finance 
pott-ttcondary aducation. By and Urga, theae student aid programs have 
served the nation veil. Together vlth a treiaendous expanalon In the 
capacity of public institutions, they facilitated a significant increase 
in post- secondary enrollment and helped to increaae college access by 
minorities and thoee iz<m families vitb limited waana. 

Since these prograaa were designed, changes have taken place in 
American tociaty, in the nation't econcmy and in the financial condition 
of the public tector. These changes have at rained the federal atudent 
aid aystes and Congreas has responded by enecting various aodest 
adjustments to the existing programia. For the most part, these 
incremental responaea hava proved adaquata . While the nation* a higher 
education programa could be doing a better Job on soae fronts, post- 
secondary education ia not facing a financing or an ef i ; crisis at 
this time. The fraction of high school graduates enrolling in college 
ia at an all time high and the payoff to post-tecondary schooling seems 
to be growing even though the aupply of college educated workera has 
increaaed subetantially . 

Whils the current aituation doaa not cry out for iamediste rtfom. 
this should not be a tlJ»e of complacency. The existing student aid 
system continues to be presaured. Criticiama of itt inadequaciea. 
inefficienciea and inequities ars heard with increasing frequency. And 
growing number* of parents are queatlonlug whether they will heve the 

*Seniot r«ll(7w. The Brookings In?tUutlon. The views tn thii ststement 
ere those of the author and should not bevsttributad to The Brookings 
Inatitution. ita trustees or fundars . 
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rtt«Ottrc«« th«T nttd to atnd tb«ir children to th« coXltgtt of thtir 

choice. In tbii •nviroQMQt, policy Mktrt should b« lookia^ to tb« 

futuro aad atkinf tht followlaf quotticmt. 

VhAt policUt and progrMu aro aeadad to pr*««rv« and 
•spand upon tha Acbiav«iMnt» of tha paat qoartar of • cantury? 

Can curront pro|raMi» with aodaat anounta of furthar 
tiakariag and rafon. carry tha load in tha tha naxt cantury or 
vill tha nation hnva to conaidar fundaaantally diffarant 
approachaa to halping atudanta and thair faAiliaa financa poat* 
aacondary aducatiooT 

I lookad at tha axiatiz^ atudant loan prograaa froai thia longar run 
parapactiva in a pnpar I vrota for a confaranca on altam«tiva atudant 
loan policiaa aponaorad by tha Collaga Xntranca Kyaaination Io«rd (aaa 
att«ch»«nt). In that paipar I concludad that tha current fadaral atudvnt 
loAn prograiia auf farad froa a nuaib«r of vaaknaaa that ara likaly to 
bacoai» Mra aarioua in tha futura. I alao concludad that thaaa problaas 
ara not likaly to ba aolvad through incrtaantal ra forma and, tharaforv. 
•uggaitad that policy awkart ahould bsgin to conaidar funda«antally 
diffarant vaya to halp atudanta financa thair po at- aacondary aducation. 

To atart thia procaaa off. I davalopad a radical altamativa to tha 
currant fadaral lonn prograaa vbich I cullad tha lighar Education Lonn 
?rograa (UtLP). Undar its proviaiooa, all ctudanta could borrow to 
flnnnca thair post •aacondary aducation from a ocw aducational trust 
fund. Tha trust fund would ba financed by rvvanuas rniaad fron 
incraatad payroll <FICA) taxaa iMpotad on borrowar*. Dndar thia plan, 
tha aaount by which any borrowar 'a payroll tax would rita would dap«nd 
upon tha aaK>unt borxowad by that individual. Thus, tha Iqaq rapay»ant« 
mada aach individual %rould ba a function of tha uMunt borrowad and 
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that iddivldu«l*t XifttlM •Amingt. At it th« catt our tocial 
iQturanct progrims* th«rt iiould h« * cartAlA aaount of intra^progran 
radittribtttion ttom borrowart vitb high lifatiaa •arnixigt to thott vith 
lav llfatiM aanxingt. In othar vordt. toM borrov«rt vould not rapay 
tha full coat of their loant. wfaila othara vould pay Aora than tha full 
cott. Hoitavar. tha rapa^Mnt rata par $1,000 borrovad vould ba tat to 
that aach cobort of borrcnrart vould pay for tha full coata of itt loans 
thut aliAinating tny tranafar fro« tha ganaral taxpayer to thott «ho 
borrow to financa thair pott-tacondary aducationt. In many ratpactt* 
aovamor Dukakia* STA&S propoaal it tlmilar to thia plaa. 

Tha approach followad in SEL? and STA&S baa many advantage t at vail 
at soaa diaadvantagat. Howavar. rathar than elaborating on the 
etrengtht and vaaknetttt of thit approach, I would like to uae this 
opportunity to explain why I think Congrett should begin examining 
fundaaantal tafomt like theta even at it teekt to taaka thort-term 
iMprovtaantt in the current prograait. Hy batic argument it that the 
axiating atudent loan progrena will be rendered increaaingly inadequate 
by five probable davalopaentt. None of thete repretents a particularly 
new or revolutionary trend. No one. taken alone, would be sufficient to 
juttify f\»nda»Bntal reform. However, taken together, they could create 
a situation that would require a very different approach to student 
assistance soine tijne in the not-to*distant future. Thus, Congrest suiy 
have to consider fundai&antal changes in the student aid syatea if the 
nation wants to eneure that a stajority of itt future high tchaol 
graduatet hat accett to l poat*tecoodary education. 
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Tht flrit 4*ir«lopMt>t th.t »iU Mk» it iftcr««flft£ly difficult to 
contlau. .Xoag th. curtwt p.th it th> ttadtRcr for U). dir.ct cottt nt 
•tttndijxH iattitutioot of hightr tductloB to rit. f.tt.r e>M th« 
ovtr.H prlc. I,w9l. C>««r th» IMJ to 19«7 period, tht cottt of 
•tttnding ptiv.tt uniT«rtitit« ro»t by ta tv.ragt of j.o ptrc.at par 
7««rt tfcoi. for fcur.yt.r privtt. coUtg.t rot« 7.7 p»rctot p«r yttr; 
thot. for public uniTtrtitit. rot. by S.« p,rctat par y.«rj thott for 
f«ur.y..i public coll.gt rot. b, 6.8 parent par ,..r, and tho.a for 
public. ti«-y..r inttitutioat -ota by 7.0 pareant par y,.r. Broad b.t.d 
Maturat of inflation, tuch a. tba CW daflator and tha partonal 
contuaption . panditura daflator. iacraatad at contidarably tlowar rtt.t 
ovar thit pariod. Tha annual avaraga Incraata in GOT daflator vat S.S 
rtrcant «bila that for partonal contu^tion atpanditttr.t vat 3.* 
parcaat. 

In tha futura. tha paca at t,hich collage cottt viU rita stAy dip 
balov broadar maaturat of inflation from tiaa to tiaa « happaaad during 
th. 1970- 1. aowar. ovar tha long run thara i, .vary ra.aon to axpact 
tha pattar7> of ralativa pricat asparlancad during tha Utt «,uartar 
cantury to contiaua. Education it a labor iataaaiva activity that 
r.titt. cott-taviag tachaologiat . Koraovar. tha aducational tactor doat 
not faca aany of tha markat Incantivat that driv. privat. firmt and 
iaduttriat to purtua af f iciancjat . Oniw.raitiat tad coUagaa ara 
co«pl,x non-profit iattitutiont that produca a product vhota quality i, 
difficult to naaaura. Thara it littla prica coiapatition batvaaa 
ia.ritutiont. tad parentt and ttudant. of tan .aam to ragard a highar 
prica to ba a aaatura of institutional quality. Prica co«q>atition it 
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o«d« »ort difficult by thi b«vlld«ring rangt of prictt that .ach 

iaatltutlon ch*ra«i Iti itud^ntt for tht •«»• ••rvlctt. ttivtn th#t« 

circuBttanc.i. It is not iurprltlng that tducaticmal costs. Ilk. thot. 

for widlcal car., twd to rlt. f attar than tha g#naral prica laval. 

This pattam i»plia» that tha costs of fadaral studant aid protraos will 

hava to risa fattar than inflation If tha adequacy of thasa prograais Is 

to be Mintaioad. 

The second dayalop^t that is relexwit to the future adequacy of 

th. e«istint student aid tyttaB is the recant sXowdo^ in lncoa« |ro«h. 

Vhila real .adian fi«ily inco^ grav by 43 percent between 19ft0 and 
there has baen little lapwaaiant slace the aarly 1970' t. In 
1967. Mdlan fsaaiy lncoa« was only O.l percent above the 197) level, 

Bvan famillas who soon will have to cocieidar college costs have not 
OKparianced Mcb incoaw growth recently. The real »adl«n incoiM of 
failles with children in the 6 to 17 age range rose only 1.4 percent 
batwaen I9g0 and 1985. Over thin saaw period college attendance costt 
increased between 23 and 41 percent in real terms. 

While we can hope that family incoiNS will begin to grow again at 
its pre 1974 rate, there are few reasons to expect this to happen. 
Productivity Increases, which ultimately conatrain the growth of real 
wage*, are likely to regain fairly anasilc in the future. In pact, 
because the nation has not been investing a great deal In new plant and 
equl;»Mint. Hor will family incoaia be boosted much by the increased 
labor force participation of wives, many of whom entered the labor force 
over the past three decades. The growth of cash Incomes is also lUcely 
to be restrained by the contin*.:*'' expansion of fringe benefits. The 
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rapid rit« of aMdical insuranc* cottt and tht iacrtattd bt&tfitt 
MsdAttd by th« 19d& EftlSA MMndMQt*. ispXy that fringai. rat&tr than 
mg«t an^ tala^lts* vill coattltut* * growing thart of th« avvragt 
itork«r*t tovtl cociptnsation. It it also probAblt that th* futur* grovth 
of ditpotabl* family Iocom vill b« curbad tax incraatat dasignad to 
raduca tha budgat daficit. If ditposabla fia^ily iscoMa doat not kaap 
paca vitb tba rising cost of colXaga attandanca. a growing fraction of 
Aparican faailias vill turn to fadaral studant aid prograas for 
assistanca. 

Daaographic trands raprasant a third davalop«ant that it raXavant 
to tha quastion of whathar tba agisting approach to 'studant aid wiXX ba 
adaquata for tha futura. Tba compositions of tha youth and coXXaga 
popuXations sra changing in thraa important raspacts. First, s growing 
fraction of poat^sacondary schooX anroXXaa..t doas not fit tha studant 
staraotypa of a 15-22 year old who is dapandant for tona financiaX 
support on his or har faiaily. In 1966. 42 parcant of antoXXad studants 
vara SMrriad or ovar aga 24, Tha cooparabXa figura for 1960 was 31 
parcant. Such studants ara XikaXy to ba naitbar f inane laXXy dapendtnt 
on thair parants nor abXa to pay for thair aducations from thair own 
aamings and astats. Thara is avary raason to axpact tha ranks of thase 
non-traditionaX studants to grow in tha futura, 

A sacond raXavant damographic trand is tha shifting racial/athnic 
composition of tha youth popuXation, At a rasuXt of diffarantiaX bitth 
ratas and iioaigration. tha fraction of tha youth popuXation that is mada 
up of non^Hitpanic whites has fallen stsadily. In 1970 non-Hispanic 
whitas cosxprisad about dO percant of tha 15*19 yaar old sga cohort: by 
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1987, thia ligurt had tXipptd to 7J ptrc«nt. Population projection 
i&dicAtt th*t non-Hispanic whitet vill »Ak« up only 52 parctnt of thit 
ag« group by 2020. Sinct black and Hitpanic £«»llitt t«nd to havt lower 
inco(M» and famir ata«tt than non-Bitpanic whlta faailivt. it it 
r«a»on«bU to aatuaa that tht fraction of atudantt vho n«ad to«w forts of 
financial attiatanc* vlll grov In the futurt. 

A third dtaographic trend of i^portanct relettt to tha •ro«ion of 
the traditional Awaricaxi family. Vhlle Just over one-third of aarriaget 
taking place in the 1960'» ended in divorce, tlightly over half of all 
Mrriaget taking plact in the 19S0*e will suffer thii fate. In 
additir the fraction of all birth* that ere out-of-wedlock hat risen 
froB 5 varcent in 1^60 to 23 percent today. A» a result of these 
trenda. an increeaing fraction of future college students will co«e froo 
hones which do not contain both of the student's biological parent*. 
Sose will come from single-psrent fa«ilies which tend to hsvs low 
incoeies and, therefore, h»v* difficulty helping with l^^ga educational 
expenses. Others will cqom frooi re»arried families which »ay be lets 
able to contribute because they are waking child support payments to 
another family ot less willing because they feel that the responsibility 
should lie with a noncustodial parent. 

A fourth developo»nt that could undermine the efficacy of the 
current approach to student aid is related to the future growth end 
coeipoeition of household wealth, t'ew Aaierican faiailie* are capable of 
paying for their childreni' educational expenses out of th^ir current 
Incoae. Most borrow or dip into the wealth they have accumilated from 
past savings and invettaentt. For many this means tapping the equity 
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thty navt built up in their hoiwt. In fact, tuch tquity con«titut«i th* 
lArgttt coapontnt of th« ntt north of oott £aaili«t. For tx«ipl«, in 
1964 hOM equity «ad« up 61 percent of the ii«t worth of houeeholdt with 
e 45-9 yeer old h*ed. 

BtcAute hooe owntrehip hit been to wid«fpre*d end hooe veluet hev« 
rieen eo rapidly ov«r th« poet w*r period, aeoy £emili«i have been ehla 
to borrow egeinit their hoae equity to finence the college ejcpeates of 
thtir children. However, this e»p«rience «*ny not be r«p««ted in th« 
future, aoiae ownership rat«s have lellen e bit tine* the l«t« 1970*$ es 
toem of th« tex edventaget of hoae ownership h*v« b^n reduced. It Is 
Alto possible th«t the repid growth of hooHi velu«s aey *b*te. Th» 
•oaring residential r«al estatt pricts of the past were driven by high 
rates of household fonaation. rapid inflation combined with low r«al 
»ortgag« rat«t and rising marginal tax r«t««. Non« of these le^mf to be 
on th« horizon. WhiU the numbtr of households grew by 20 percent in 
tht 1960 's and 27 percent in the 1970's, th«7 ars proj«ct«d to grow by 
17 p«rc«nt in the 1980's and by only 12 percent in the 1990*8. Th* 
political and monetary authorities seess determined to keep inflation 
under control. Real aortgage rates, which averaged 1.7 percent during 
the 1970* s, have averaged 4.7 percent in the 19a0*s. The top federal 
marginal tax rate has dropped fro© 70 percent to ^0 percent to 33 
percent. Already there is so»e indication that the growth of home 
equity oay be slowing. During the 1950*s, 1960*s and 1970*s the average 
amount of home equity per o%mer-occupied unit increased by 25. 40 and 
213 percent respectively. In the first half of the 19d0*s (1980 to 
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lft$5), tht incrtAt* was only 11 ptrc»nt, v«ll undtr half tht ratt of 

In th« future, collegt «xp«nditur«t My h«vf to ccap«t« nors 
Aggrtttivtly with otb«r uttt for %ih*t«v«r Mount of hoM equity build* 
up. Th« Tax Htfonn Act of 1986 ctlls for th« graduAl •lHaination of 
int«r«»t dtductftbility on nonaortgagt contuatr crtdit. In rttpenit to 
this r«fona» l.ndtrt have •ctiv^lj proswted hoot tquity lints of cr.dit. 
Thi»t« crtdit lin«« offtr a of rttaiaing tht iattrtit dtducttbllity 

Attocitttd with borrowing for «uto»obilt purchAttt. hoot iaprovw^nts, 
dtbt consolidation or othtr ptraonal credit ntedi. If tubitantial 
portion! of h06»« tquity art uttd for tuch pvirpottt. Ittt will bt 
availablt for tducational uttt in tht futurt, Whilt ftailitt »*y bt no 
Ittt ablt to takt on tht addtd burdto of an tducational loan, tht afttr 
tax prict of that loan will bt hightr and thit way ditcouragt towa, 

Tht final dtvtlopmtnt of rtltvanct to tht futurt.it tht conttraintd 
fitcal position of tht ftdtral govam»tnt . Tht nttd to rtduct tht 
budgtt dtficit and incrtatt national saving art liktly to lijait tht 
growth of sptnding for a numbtr of ytars* Thars art aany strong 
claiMSits vying for whattvtr txpansion in sptnding Is allowtd, Tht 
savings and loan probltn* tht aodtmitation and cltan up of tht nation's 
nucltar wa*pons plants, invtstmtnts in childrtn at risk, tnvironmtntal 
initiativts. long ttrm cart and tht spact station art jutt a ftw of 
thtst. m this tnvironotnt it will bt difficult to txpand tht ftdtral 
rasourcts dsvotta to post-stcondary studtnt aid in a significant way. 

Tht fivt dtvslopaients that I havt discusstd art not intvitablt, 
Howtvtr, thay art likely. Post-stcondary tducstion coits will probably 
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contlou* to rit« fttt*r than th* ov*rtll rttt of Inflttions rm^l ftmily 
incoiMt tad hoM fquity will probtbly grov r^lativtly t lowly; aor* 
coll*g« students will probably com frooi faAlIits witb nod*tt M«at; «nd 
th« n««d to r«duc« th« deficit vill probably hold down SovtrasMmt 
•panding. Undar th««a circuaMitancat tba burdaa pit cad on tha studant 
aid tystvs) will grow ftstar than «vail«bla ratourca*. Tharafort, 
aligibility for thava progriss will hava to ba cut back and tha sisea of 
tha grants and loans raittiva to tha cost of atttndanca will h«va to ba 
raducad. If tbi« happant, th« gaina Mda during tha 19(10 *• and 1970 *s 
urill bagin to vroda. 

To guard •gvlnst thit possibility. Congra«« should begin to cxamina 
altamativ« vpproachas that might aainttiA p««t •ccoacplishaMnts without 
iffpofilng a Itrgar burdan on tha budgat. Tha WELf and STABS plans 
raprcsant ona tucb cpprovch. Thay would shift mch of tha currant 
fadaral axpanta for student loans to th« studants. providing thafQ with • 
»ach«ni«m to pay for thaaa cost* ovar tbair working livat. This would 
tft^ up tha rasourcas th«t will ba naadad to axpand th« grant yrograas. 
Th«r» vrt othar proposals that tlso «ay ba bat tar suitad to tha Social, 
aconoaic tnd d«aK>gr«phic anvironttaat that will axist in th« naxt 
cantury. Thay too should ba Axaai^ad. 

Evan though th«r« is no isnadiata crisis, it is tint to bagin 
axploring •Ittmativa ttudtnt tssictanct policies. If fundaAantal 
chang«« trt c«llad for, thvy will taka ti«a. Thay «ust ba w«ll thought 
out and thair rasjif icvtion* ajcMdLnad in dapth. Controllad axparlaants 
nay ba c«Il«d for. If • naw tpproach is purtaad, it will hava to ba 
ii^l«Aantad grtdutXly so vs not to disrupt <»xi«ting iastitutions or 

placa an unaut hara«*iip on atudanti. At tha raotnt taa rvfom 
axparianct showad, Btajor policy shifts raauli itom dacadas of dtbata st^d 
•ti»dy. 
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ROBEST D. REISC3iAUER* 

Senlof FeUaw. Economic Snidl«$ Profram, 



lazjdy bcowic fcccm federal 

over grant aid «^*inidy p c o gg aau , mudem \omt$ Imm becxme teKreMingiv 
icnpomw durtaf tf» p»ic fifteen yaw." \^ 

has gromrti. so too has a senie of disquto aim«t ct^^ 

to some enem, the public Souse of this disquiet has arisen beiause greacer 

dependence on Icm pcograms has made dicir Umiixk^ 

^'^gg*^* ^^^ ^ has dn^^dofml because several SQdal md economic trends 

appear p be rendertnt the cunrenisrudem loan pwy Mt^i^ 

of meetlni the ftmjxe needs of the natioa Theigtfgft^ 

of attending college, the reduced abUji>- and wtUinpicM of pam 

their ciiildren's educations, changes in the smKSuie of the AmcricM 

constiaina on dK Sederai budget 

Awareness of die piesem shorccoiniRp and of die poasibie &sure ioadctpi^ 
of the existing xudenc loan programs has stimulated a seaith for new ap- 
preaches. Hie Higher Education Loan Program (HBP) propoMl described in 
diis essxv rqsresems one $udi ^spcoach. U is offi^ 
the range of options that can be considered diese issues are noa discussed 
during the 1991 re3udiort»jOft of the Higher Education Aa 

The HELP proposal would gready expand and limpUfir die federal govern- 
mem's snidem k3sn policy wMe reducing die true public 
toans. These seemingiy conflioiflg objectives CQuW be adiieved 
student loans were pioiided dirough a socjW insurance pnagram-- a hig^ 



The \ie%» «ipcB«<rt rw^w aw cNas or th» jiMiw^ 

t nww woa m nC cnniM. or iMidm. hjb ^'-^ * — 'r Ttt-mt ifini riiiti fcji iii 
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^ MurtD Mebautr 

educaton k» truR ftwd SnibM who bofiwi^ 

be ccquiicd o Kfw thdr kxm a«« chdf fiiU wjcVlnt U«cs tl^^ 

rdaced pannna almllar n the Meal biwraaoe CoMribuUOM Aa (FICA) 

oas (h« iufipon SocM SccMlcv M MedkM IhcM pM^^ 

K dw needcci w rqnjr die mm &ud for die fuU <tf ihe tMm>^ 

done bw caeh ootMXt of MdeMB. 

Tlito pra^o^ NpiwcfM ■ •(iiM'te dqii(<^ ^ c^if*^ 
ndttai dw^ to lurtMoi^ if MO oondlilcim M nm,c9^^ 

MM l» MMueir flMMd or UKtv o bwcM 

Seeond, dw cuncm ippnMdi mam an be MMbie ■> t^alt ihiwiih tocre- 
■eMi rdb«t Chillier die* eaidWow •«••« In dito OK to ddiMb^ 
« die nea teedon of ddt i w i i m i arw , « Itw i ia w t atoicwcn hewe sandudcd 
dw ftndHMnal ■luami (dbrM a 



llw ilHVWS^ csM wd pOKHdil, of die cadtfflc fiedeni Kudeni km 
pwy an be iWMpKl Iwo fatf cMinrtM ittodnt » budfMry cfccti. 
cquic\- eoMldeniacM. dto on borrawais' bcbaHor. aMd ali^^ 
Tlyw hntr ctattT ihonrntrtiry ^ hmgr umfefood rf^r i brief pcvig*.' 
<tf die awior iedetil audaic ioen prainaic.' 



7W Wftfff^ f rirrr 11 ill iiiiii nr f-'jf *— * — The Cu e tJWM d Siudeot 
Loen (Ca.) pnsinn to die pctency fcdeni audnt loaa protnn- * P«wide» 
nocc din A«« of c««ry its fccknl audent loen doUia. TtK CSL prapMi 

MbiMtee aid guenram cducatfciMl kieM dw prinK bw^ 

IV iMbrtJIe^ which anpuBi » «w|Wy (»y owB tor e«* do^ 

prtm3fU>-t^dwfonnofiwefeKfor itw i e a i wdbe k»w- «er fc etl^^ 

Wiite a bomsw to a«olkd to ichKil or to In • tnce or defcmi period *e 

k3«» prineipd need not be reprtt ind die ledeni iowtinie« pew 

co«» bv die h«dt a pa5(«m equal » 305 peine* ow die bond eqtjvilew 

of dic9l-d^r Droaury^ me.* 
Aheri widen! h« left idiooJ and to f«p«yfflfd« lo«v die bocnjw Is dBifcd 

a ft»ed bctoMBfte Inrrea end die fowwaeng paw die ben^ 



•liKli t MMiOTt 4m ca •« MNML tM aiMiiMR. p»«m m Mmm if 

«eegpu«ilrdMbtod<y wMMpMMl l iifM far i»« 0tm mi Mm l pftotH aw paid b> 
<mj.wiuninL riiM«liiliWMitriTTftrT^— ■^'■"■'■■"'■^"^ 
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aUcmwce.* ^'hlcfa varies according to chc tevd of ssaxket iaitcresi races.* CSL 
borrowers genendt)* are ftven up co cen vears go repay their kaans. Umiis are 
placed both on the cocal amouiv a sudem can Ik)ctqw and oo the ao^^ 
sudent can bonw in asln^ >tstt:^ 

To be elifibie for a CSL loan, a scudens must meet a needs test The needs 
test examines the fUiandal Kama of the sofideiv^ fimiiy cad) 
snidew widief to bocrovif and relasei thai status both 60 tte 
college and to other assiscanee the scudens mav reoeiwe. Cumncty; a scudem 
from a £uniiy of i3ur iviih aweraie financial assets, home equicy. and expenses 
aoending an ai«rife pubUc coikfe wlU qualify fiy a G& if tte 
Is bdov rQughtyr $$ifl(Xl Ths oompanble figure ior a snident aoendint ^ 
average private coU^ ia aixM $50fiOO, but an teome cut-off of ifcU aver 
Sl(X),OiX) is poesibte for a snjdenc snend^ a h^i««e» sd^ 
few assets, high medical eacpenses, and anocher dUld in coU^* Soidencs ^1)o 
are not significantly dependem on their Evnilies Ibr financial suppon are 
on ti)e basis of their own needs and jcvsoum^ 

In stUkkjo to CSU the federal government oSm the Parent Loam (or 
Undergraduaee Students (PLUS) and Supplemental Loans for Smdcna (SLS) 
programs, these pfOgrams provide shallow subsidies for die educack^ 
that prhve bsnlo make to parents; independett scudems. and gradual 



mfioiooliMthiiramGSLloiRibrforel9ai par ? perawt T hou M i p Nasap bonqt^ bac ^mi 
ISiini SepMbir 1), iW.pf »pTCn. GSl pwitopw i»o dm to Siptwatwt 

13. lW.b«Bb«iQreJuhr L im sit dMrptd a ptfcm. and chow ii4»imbo^^ 

I9aa » diaiiid ap Mnm iwt of S pcram ior tiMir am lOMT 

Che fcmM«Jcr 0^ dMir f«{!eimni pffiotf. 

1 Thrawmaib ci ii w ifl g lifwareSZjfljr5l»^ 

(burdHvir sudmk and S^.90O ftir fraiiima imdina. Tht caps m die ml a i mw q. dm can Nr 

bummTd m for iMdaqsraduM and S^?50 igr anadw^ 

burrow » anr siiflitt \w cannot cacsed d«t CM Mndine 1^ 

bcw^ booiOL luppiAML «c X TTw jAidim dm nu rrac«e dw M 

gnfpttm fa* a daduoad Im d« loaii aamA la addit^ 

tht 6ee ««kie of dtt loan Mir iMpOMd 

Sl TbcM«ttiMHiai«(brihticiioi]l>aar i wr^ia nwy utt d» ntKi an al; i li juidaiJftai conning 
A Stcttoa 406 of a 99hM and dwv Ipv^ ftir IM Mcoam. Thfy wmmt a bocnaMiii fcr^ of 
dm bodt pnmi «ofk and d«i d« aar of dw oldai parmi n ftmv-A^ In dM caaimt 
CML dit fiMMly Ii aiaiMd » hi^Tt Mdtal npmmm dot «mad f ptrcm of dw fiamtK'a uicontt 
In l5.0Qa edMOiionrt CMBi » aawimtd » be S4iao far dit awwaet publtc wiBMttQft> «0 JOO fur 
tAt 4\-m|r prnw mauiuiiQa and S19.000 lur dit Kmh<UNt mMwcn. 

A atudcm ti comirtitui indcpandanr d urihv «iil bt a laaai fwancivloMr vwi oki m the 
\TM tit ^jqhattun or If dw ffudcm «m noi ctawwd aa a U r p< ndtn i on a pMnrft(or jeuartlunii 
t^vcuM Uft rvHam far th« pr^riowa rM> >wi and lud an mcomm of ai htam S4.000 durwf aoch of 
ihuMt rmt> vean. 
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Like GSU, dK9C pt^gsvm hxve annual and cumulative borrowing UmicL* But 
unlike GSU shcv require no itnanclal need eesc and do noc poKpone pattneno 
uniy after the »ident haa school 
begin wtthin alitv daji* of ihe iaiuance of the kaa aUhou^ 
can be defermi '5Df €9usea sbnilar fio dK}^ 
Ite Umvs dK^ bonk can duiye the borrow under die nJJS and SLS 

pitJtrKm to «hc Icaicr of 3^ perccwafc poiOB abo^ 

dK ooeAw T*4U nee or 12 percent U it recafculned each \«r. If die one- 

\«r T-5iU rM piua 525 pciww cascceda 12 peiceqt, d^ 

banks a special aUovvMoe equal » die essesa^ When die me ia te» dian 12 

pettem. die subild)^ in dieae pcpicama eonalsa oniv of ^ 

guarancee a^ainii die deadt dls^bUlcy; or defiMh of die borro^^, and die 

gomnment admlAisnKheescpcnaei* 

tekini kiom (fiDcmerly die Nsional Ditea Snidenc loan pcograin) are a 
fourdi loutre of federatlv sufaaldised mdene kma. These loans are provided 
fixam pooto of capkal dttt die federal goiwnracnt 
insmutkxn tn dieory, bommn musi meet more scringenc needs «ndards 
dian dioae eaobUahed far die G& progEam, bui ki pcac^ 
tkxts have a good deal ctf iaeMude in determining whkh mde^ 
kxm TTie cimcfit kweresi chilled on dieie k)M la o^ 
grxe perkx^ and defimal periods are similar » dioae in die <^ 
Repamiencs are used to reptenlah die in^^ 
mtichdiekwiaii«eorigtaatty 

to die caplcal in these revoKk^ funds each yett retmburaes schools for 
k»ns dw ««re canceled because die borrower -eie employed in certain 
public service oocupartons. 

Widi diis badcgfound. die admined, posend^ 
the current federal approach to snideni loans can be examined. Note ditt mam- 
0/ the crkklsms summartzed here hai« been leveled primal 
program, ivhich provides die bulk of die k)an asaucance. 

Mudgemfy Comc^nuu Oi«r die paa twency vara, snidem kxm progr^ 
have come tx> be a nodoabk cooHWienc of die Sederal budget In FY 1^ 
bilUon— ^fous^ OJ percent of die federal budget was devoced co sudent 
toani TWssumlatafgertnandiecHjdaysofdieer ireDepanmemof 

Hie spending on snadent loan pccgrams is also quke volatile. For escample* 
program con feU Ihxn 133 bUlkm to 12.5 biUkan benveen 1966 a^ 

9 The loni vwnm n Mtem «m ^-uter fite ^»8laf» k»i psR;tpsR «str net fisccsd tt,m 

ftyiiwtai(«o>wiof undtfvraEtaKcducaiuR. 19.000 « th^tM or faiinft >wk jnd Sia^ 
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MEt^.ASluelmtloi»HP*v^mm yr 

GS. program com are unssbic because the tpedal attowsnce psymems made 
CO banks fluciuace with short<erm (edenl bornj«lns rases.'* An inerest race 
increase of 100 bails potea (o«« percenoge potat) piHi» up SsdenI p 
«« b» close eo fas bUltan; »n a fbw >««, d»tt mimber «<1IJ double." 

M long as the coca of the iou pcogzams are signifkant ao^ 
federal budget de(k^ IS there «^ be pmsuie to Kale ih<ae pi^^ 
bade llic Reagan adminisoition caUed fix reductions in dw pre^^ 
each of ks budget prapotals. Although Con«rew fenerally teteced major re- 
trendimeno. k has made some minor coii-s»^ modUkMiiom ia dw progr^ 
oirr the past few yearL the loan programs hcve been spw«d deep cuts, 
budget pressures hove made Cot^ress rduecam w ad|usi prognm 
CO Pdka rising educadonai amk Fton sdiool }w« 1972*73 ihnMgh 1986^, 
Che ousomum kxtn Umta under the GSL profum frcoen n K»500 per 
w ihc i««Tage coK of college loie by 

It is dear from the experience of ehe pan swo decades thM budgecw pm. 
sure9 can inmxkMx in undesif^ degree of imema^ 
Like reirenKW and housing polkics, .wde« low poli^ 
of sabiUty. Runilies cannot plan sensiMy for their childrms eduaion if loan 
optK)m are constanih* changing. Students cauincK 
^vhich coUeges thcv can affiwd to attend if low 
are partway ifuough their educational prograina. 

Equity Coftcvma At the most Ixnic levti some crUio have questioned 
miheihcr u is equitable to pixjvide subsKties for higher educatioa That U. they 
have questioned the fiirnesa of asking d)e average taxpev^ 
school degiw, to contribute to the higher cducaaon of the nadooi 
Femw than half of die nation s youth go to colk^, Thoae dw 
m the form of higher lifetime earnings and nm^presdgioiis lobs.*' Critic) thus 
aiiue that public policv- should treac higher eduotion as it trao od^er prtvatc 
investments from mrhich participants gain penonal benefits. Although oltica 
allow that imperfeaions in capital norkeo may necessios gownment inter- 
vention to emurc that studenn have access to die resources dicy need to make 
diese invvscmems. they argue that subsidies are not luftified 



10 7t»M«»tJJbttiwfarjl>»ai3«idaSpcflfnnuifJni^ 

IX ni« l«M «m nittid in ite HiihOT ediMitfi iMM^^ 
fomoiC9$aiidS 

ihim-^H^ and k}m4Qm a 19e4 rod motM% mtvm^ oT txm, Mwit dw »«n«it pmm oi t»w 
UTO aft Mte had no cnm than t h«h Khuul dUpkM Ind of |].0»4 lurw oT th^ 
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Of cowx, Bimy hwe potoKd out dw lubildtie^ 
tnggaatag ac»t» higher gduCTtoo and of eqMa^iingcd^ 
(kiiain^. the nation boKfia froa a raore highly educa^ 
giln* when economic op|»mtiUiytom<«e<juiay 
These tadonsks mar fiMtify ioiae fixm ctf piMc 

a munbcr of Kudici haw poiKiuded di« the cumw fyi^ 
KudcM loia* it a nher ioefficleflt inechaniim bodi s> 10^^ 
and » enoiunve coUege acBendMwe by dwK fan kiwtHnoome bi^^ 

A Riud crtdetim of dw exMng sy» Is «h^^ 
in a &ir. eOtaive. iMl simple atMocr wMch 
The cunwK medianism fix deiennliUng d« wqwed £tt% 
needs MsKsis-- is CBitnely coopkx and tnctuit«« sad ]« Ms fitf s^ 
ideatL** One souree of inequity is the ihOR a c c o u nrin g period used for deter- 
mining eUgtbOliy. The needs anaiysis eaminei only the £nil^ 
injdent's financiai sinflcion for die most recsnc ye» \ia; (here is genet^ 
men dut a eoikge education represents an iisminen that is ix) espens^ 
pay for ort of oirient Income and thsi yields a llSaiine of div^^ 
It iwMjJd be more tdeww to examine die bocnjw's (wwidaJ liiu^ 
fKe- or ten-year perk)d or to toolt a die eanilog? d>c borrower oMild espea 

The need anah^U syscem cooaiM 
tht:s. The SsaUy thtt pcoOi^^ 
Chan Che fiiiniiy thit pnidcncly htt fltvtd a 
Ihr biniiv in «AUd) bosh pM«s ivork ti s t sU|i« 
famib in ii*idJ only aoe p«e« It to the tab« 
$3^ for miran«t becautr UwlU benefit fi^ 
penitoi si-Kcm is 6wtd ow the &mi^ 
it to not cowed ty an emplojw*pi^^ 

The changes thai ai« occurrtag to fiKntty imjo^ 
divorce, fvmarrfase, and out-oMvedlock birthi-- wiU make it increastngh' dif* 



rummmi crjif^^in DC: liuiiiiiepi kammtam. v i mf m 4 Sont ntvn hM 
ttAienced (hi cype (public ««r9M pf^^ 



11 ITm Mttd Mkiii (tqiM Mlid MioraMM OA a teily%4 
(too <»pi« ol tfit MifiOM aai 
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5ailt » render fiUr juctgmtna on ihe appcoprtace ievds of pveml conmbu* 
UoiVL Oi«r hitr of ihc chlidf« born b 1960 11^ 
Nokjjkal pifwo by die time ihcy 
lodiil pacts» wiio we pcT&cily 

bu ire not opemd eo do «o undtr escWnf rcfulaikmi Oihcn wiU Iim 
MoctiiKxiiil pmms i4k> 

«1di nepfweas, mviy of whom mqrnot be AnancMlf mpocwiblii fbr d)e 
student AichQUfh "^iend regui^^ 
heip 11^ d>e eckiOKiomi cxpeniti of d^ 
fix die eckicackM of chUdfen firom t previa 

eo concribuie ftirdier. moOm complcslcy is taooduced by the powtnt 

fioaodal lecurisy enloyKi by Ae dder^ 

mtv' be bodi wUUqg and abte 10 help fiKMtt didr gm^^ 

Moc« (ACrtGMe farma and dsoiM prmta^ 
deal wid) dieae skusiiona. but dwy 
pkx and intnisim In die end it m^r ^» io^xi^^ 
medfianism ax deiennioicv die aiiioum a fiM^ 

ute CO to duJds educadoa U may be eqital^^ dificuk » dai^ a oc diac an 
birK- dcicniune «4iaher a mdent ia Quiy 

A final Gonccni «ioa die equity of die cxlatlfii iQM 
aMnti) ofiffi it9 autaddici CO dioee ^ 

Tnmifii nn ttiff rMrrrnrf hfrum rhr mm of •'■*~<T rg Mid tttr 
expcciKi &mdy cootflbuclon aa bo^ 

gmna Itmici.'^ Snidena cUfibie for die nwtam km wUt sidsaidtaa 
i^iioae uses dapwd on how audi diey bommr aod on how loc« dicv m 
enrolled isi adiool not on dietr ralai^ oeada. Aoonf cUgMe auftei. dioae 
^iio attend die mof« expdfiaiwv. hii|herH|itt^ 
inooey and to stay in idiQoi loiigar. Itirn^ 
benefio. Of dioie fweeMflf aSU JBidano at hlg^ 
come &tm die fittii4iea ««di die greasBS fw^^ 
who afv oiofi likidy fio hM die hi^icx liS^^ 



ffwO tN<r ni Naa wii fci wfc ii r. Sit imm Hvm m X " Mf i m m n OAlH ml X 
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to rtetm yon, concern tm df*tfcjp«J ow che 

poHiNJinr diK the ojmK audcn: loan lywcBD mcr be t<^^ 

of bonowm »n undMliibte iwyi. Tt»m lnfti«Kei 

tcvvb of nudcni «od«t>MdB«i and Ow lup womhly toM ptytntnotfw «« 

ncceuicsMd by tht UraiMd npwrow period of dw cuiren* lo«» pr:itntn». 

TTwfc to lick but dreuoMwiiiii acKl iMGdoni cvidin^ 

TlJ Jmi iintJ»l 11 1 iMilnff itiff litiBT in t -fr — ~~ 

One poHtbte bchaMi cffio of cturm firafnm li d^ 
now dipwri h«wlN 00 lo« w lte«*» diBlf •dttOBlOM «^ 
e M undatoai>te (kfTK, at voesioMi mtfcUnf. Ttw broMte U 

Such lOMkM niK bt dM»Mn| dwir oounM am bMMW il^ 

dwMCOunMwtU inavm dwir IlKuiv job pcwipoes <hm tMcwae itMy «« 

imdi«n»Uy dram to dir «^ nm. IndriMMtaM a^ 

diacoun^ aome sudama bom icddni fraduaac oduoUona and may force 

odw » Initmipi thtk adwoUni In oPdrr » r«duc» didr date 

dw««h «iould be cBOfv aflkJctt » fo diraedy on 10 graduM achooL 

date burdcna ato cniy te undtt^r atednt dw pondMol Uld^ 
anidciM «idi lacK >o«» late and OTMir dacMM 

dM fwcd 10 pay off kMM thM by mora lanalM lanr«vn oonakle^^ 
SoidoKa ««h aifnlAcwt k9M buitkna 8My bcdri««n Inaooacu^^ 
anrti(« pay Md owir ihy a«*ty bom aociaUy ladbi late dial md w ba kaa 
nauaoMtm. par cmpk; dwy nay lad kia abte « ate poaMona lo dw 

nof^MoAt and pubUc aacBfi 
U U poaaibt* duK dia bucdcn impoacd by anxten loana coutd dao aSaa cdwr 

dteMTMiona of dia Um of Matead adulta who an Ml MaMnt ac^ 
Thoae wtej h»« only ttcwdy eWahad d>«*r aducatfona land » 
iiKonm and (icmAeant eqianaa. Ofim dwy aiv aasing up dMir (l^ 
and buvtnf (Wnfeura, boMaimva, and canL SoM lae* dw eon 
Tlw adckd bufden of tifniltam Kiidam bn ivpa^mcta may ma^ 
wttUnc and ^ 10 many, tew* ehUdrcn. or bwy texnca. 

ijfhasher Of iw d» cuiT«M inidate loan pcofrta* are hwint 
p>onai«iiiakia laiiaiyamMaraf contMm tf fticdtar anatystane«^ 
alto aM MpilAcMt and if dicy M rapaM aa Mdaainbta, die ma«ly 
be » Mduct dw biMdan diat loana an pteckif on miA MMkma.* Tliia coutd 
be aeeompitohed etihcf by incwMinf d» autekly or by caitot tn>«^^ 
The farmer onJy the budteary and equliy co^ 



n A amm mM to awdc aw mm «l 

•MM aw «« aw W tMM •auOilUM M M WeMliWi--* 
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above The laner could be adiicml !>y 
b>' gradually* tiwreasU^ ctpstinenis as 

Admif$igirmsi$f^ Cometrm, The euffrenc scudenc loan tyssem is oomplec as 
m/tU as diOkultaiKlcosdy to admins In pta these (xrobknw soero finocn die 
cucure of die boitt; in paa diey* Kem from dK^ div^^ 
ofdievarioiis 

Scudenc loans are issued in rdacivety smalt matnimdea. El%ibUicy desennl* 
nadon is complex and expensive, latteiy beousr ic is difflcuk oo oallea and 
voifi* (nfocmadon on die borrows £yndy financial sicuadoa tn reaponae » 
diis sicuadon, lacs? student ksan buraueracte 

diefovemmem, in die fuacancce iftsKki, and io die pvtviw nccd^tahrsis 
industry. At timei. pobcy haa appeared fio be driven mo^ 
die inceiesa of diese biiftauciieies diao by die need » aaM 

Once issued, swtem k)am are diflkub and espenaivv Thevare 
unsecured and are hdd by bonoweis who are highly mobile and may have 
qute unstable incomes during die (InR few yean of ne^^ 

behind in dieir {wments. Hie deduk cice is rdshneiy highu'' Oment 
programs provkte few incemhes for banks u> pursue cd U 
is often moce proAabfe » dedare a loan in dtfMih and 
VT^^nunent agency for d)e fuaramee. 

The currem loan synn is also complex and <xWbsk« for poc^^ 
ecs. FscRlUes and snidencs ace fitted wUh a nuinbcr of d^ 
eadi wfdi sUghdv diflmm diglbUtiy requiremem, 
ferem insttojcions pcovkfe die vartous loam, a^ 
among Ok varioua lender! Numen^ forms mM be AIM 
documems may be requMd and cseit insenlews must be aidured. Often bor- 
rowers must repay loans eo sevend initlcutkms. 

From an admkdmcive standpoint* die existing student loan s^-sBem mey not 
be susceptible tt> much im prow m esy is kar^ u io current structure is left 
unchanged In odier wocds. signdkant admMstrantve slnylificadoo and cost 
savings may only be possible if a difierem approKii is 



21 >CTW l ip il wn^ <tm^ hmm pj w tiw t wwg optmm Howa Umm. f i aS i i ai wnk mmik 
law MiMa « tim CM misMM awai laa) a Male laM 

^ «^ - t -t— rifirr -nri< rwit in i nw r aa raw nf ■ raw f pa itw, 

to mki m m , Hig mmm tmmwgmCaui^ )mm 4mw^ aic am fair yaw erf f «^ aw 
Amnp Che Uitr \«n 

2Z In I9SS. aw MMk rstt for C:iU ««$ ^mm mw iMMurai ^ MmIi mm m 
qfH» Cm90 :mm Gm m mmm fitml Mmt /Mfc .M Pnil U Tnuhnwiii aC: VS. G^. 
tmmtm frmm$ Oika. itarx ^ Hia. and vMmr riiiipwiw rn i^mii iwt itaa st 

cmMMi^Pit DC m mem Corned am hkatwtL tWi 
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"n>e extm to wWdi th» budgcory. cquin-, bdwvtonO, and adounttmuvr 
conCEm diKuucd abo«« nnfttatx* subMniial (honcominis of ihe current 

they w not b« SMffldm B wirnM « ftiwiiw*^ 

app<t)«dv Bu if ebe^- af« troiindi for coMldfef^ 

prepoMi am foUows to an nonp lo mMi thtm. It piowtda a mfihod of 

dknMjU(« ttw caspnm' ibbtldr for mdcm iOM*. or 11^^ 

aU Kudtsiia, of miuct{« the mnual loan nfj^ncni bunkn thK could be af- 

fectint snident behcvwr. and of tioifilifytnf th* loan aymmi admuuamive 

vnioure. 



Tbc HlflMr EAtcMfioo LoaK rragniM (HHP)! 



The HO? profica^ )^:pii«a (he audai taitaance approach n Kudem loan po4> 
let-'* Under thia ptM. mideM loana wouid com* n rocmbic lodal Mcurtry 
bencto or unc»^ikiynMK oonpamatian ac»?t^ 
would tke an entuicmcm drawn) frotn a dedicmtd tivai ftind Second. aU who 
bcnefltcd fron thM enttkoMM would be raqidrad lo mate amall, comlnuint 
coMrtbudoni 10 Mppon die truai (bnd llitid. the lilt of 
would varv Md) dw panidpMi'a aamiati and wfeh d» sSxe of dM bmAt dte 
partidpnt rtccl««dL RxinK a(dM>t#) mm radlar n t a i rtow would tilM piao* 
among Um prafrmli pvtidpaMB, dw miai ftnd would bt adf-Mpportmi: it 
would not require fuialdlaBeroiBiKMpartleipana. In one rrapea. HOP would 
be dlAaw froM exiattaf wciai IfMunocc prognmiL KiP beneAs would 
precede coniribuUona rxhcr dwn fallow dwaa. aa ta die praaict ta locial 
«eeuritv and ufieroptownerw cam p i n M r i nn . 

Under die HELP propM. anv mdcnt m food awKUnf and enrolled more 
dun IvOf^tAw M an accitHittad ifweiiutlan of higte 
bornw* ftom d» mat tbnd The loan ar?anfemer« woukl be atrfeJy between dw 
It jdent and dw fiMd The anident'a eMMhf d m a w in nm would be lirelcvam. 
aivl borrowcn would not Ymf » maci a needa waL Beeauae of die nanire of 
die repBytnent i\iiem. che panlclpenc would need » fcrr»i»h only a itunimal 
anwuw of tnfanBadon n ooinpiete dte ipplioilon ptaecaa.** 

SoMjants who boirawvd frcM dte trw lUid would npey dicir kx^ 
the cuating FKA pcyroU tax f^vem.'* Each borrower a payroll tax nae would 
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be tncresied by an amount dtic M)iild vi^ 

toiheesnpiQft)e»(icxtt>rhemploy«r«p^d^ Ifchiaimenoc 

d)e «e, cmpioycca aU|hc sIm 

k»rtptyinaitraftB,iwpuldbcm 

die trm Atnd fix die AJl oon of ka toana. Hie ne iiMkM «> achieve dila 
ob(ecth« nMOuld be (^ilce bwt about Ql24 peran per tl^OOO bomMwl ivouid 
be niAdcm (toe Appendix, pafe 52X in odier iwdi, a l^perccm peyroU cax 
woukl be sufRckM to ffpqr a ka^ 

Ihe asiouQt dta. could be boitovved per peimaa p ' jfoUn at KELF peypoU 
QPt could be tiidaaed lo baep peet w<di dw riatag con of educarton wtdwa 
dvcamlnt die financial ioGCfrtc]^ of die 
tvcf^ie caroinga of each new ooboct of bocnsvm wfU be 
dw pcevkMa oohoa Thua. a oonicaflc cax M 
cepeytncnca, a icrcam cipabte of juppocilni a k)ao dw 
U to alao fwh nodng diat tnrri aiai to noroinal inpawn mm ahould noi aflfeg 
d)e financial imc|rtiy of die tniac Amd ITila la tnie becauae auch fluoualoni 
oend fio refleo chanfo to die nie of inilatk)a Miidi ^ 
to hifhcr nomtoai wafea and locrcaaad p^rnrnn BO die ow 

Low M raw arc poailble under die HELP appwch becawe die bmtkn of 
repfytof fiudtm loana would be lOttehed QUI ow^ 
life. Repeyrorooi would ion imnwaairiy to 
be ^spiled » waga dM borroam canfied ton pan 
diey wart to ickooL heyoicnKa wouto eontioue fio be dedttOB»l whenever and 
wherem die bccroaMar worked. 

Ketotive to die annul repsymcm obitgationa toipoacd by currem loan prey 
fnma, dioae mncfared weh HSLf woukl be foall and pcopomonal co die 
bcrramer'a «mto|i Therdbce, K ta unUkely dw itpeymems wouM repreaent 
a burden dial wQuto admaely aS» die bebwtar of die bornyem. 
hadnocamtofi becauae diey were unemployed or nme ourtog br diiklren 
obvtously would not be rqseytog die iruit fund Borio^^ 
to tow-piytog oocupaiiona wQukjl pey pcoiKKTionac^ 
hlffh^jeytogioba. 

A cserato amount of rcdlatrlbudon wouki occur acnong borrxiwcfa bccauie, 
per dollar bor na w edl the amount ngpald by each bocnawer would be pcopor- 
ttonal (0 diai todlvidualli Utelme carntoga. Thoa^ 

nenced lignifiont periods of unemployment worked in low-wa((e foba, or held 
pan-time jobs might never pay casca suflktem to cover the full coat of dieir 
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UvlMduai kmny Ai cht other oamDC. bonowvn who iiorkcd comimioitfly in 

SomedfffftecolradtsrtbudooRi^ U can bt aifuid ihK those 

with hl|h«r fMU«v 

tup mumum m the FICA tyimiv'* Thu would '•iftire th« fftidenc» who 
cxptcsed CO cirn v«iY hi|h wi«o wpuid be 
diftiuackd Cram penid(s«ir« ui the pfOfT^ 

Ihe HOJP pi^svnm would tifflf^ 
fvduce admifU«mh« coo. A 
couid fvptebe the four €xisiif« SKk^ 
tTKl noopi^t kmlcuciofit now ceq>^^ 
lows. The compio rtn«Kial need 
wctp4en» Theie wouW be no need far 

mcni •rriei« would become » diint o# the pi« beciMM of 
pcymenis would be withhcid firom the borrows 

over, becauie te p e y raena would be mide duoufh the PICA lymfn* the geo- 
graphic mobility o( borrowtr* M)uld be of no otx^^ 

lnmoiiieipccia,HZLPlaiimpty«vtriaivorinldei---c^ incofne<ommgem 
km (la) — propoii5d Mity yew lio by MlUon Frtednuw.** The idei wm 
revt^ m the bte 19eo^ when » ledenil advuoiy pviet recommended the 
oeauon of an GduoHoml Oppoctunisy Biftk (EOB) to piovide «udtm loint 
dtas would be mpetd throufh income^nnlnfwt peymesn.* ^ Unwrmy 
eipertmcnted brielty wid) IGU durifif the 19^ In the mkS- 
tncome<ocitinacm approteha bepn to ftemgrge m dw lnade< f wr le* of the 
exmtng taen progmns becune more apperent A number of Khooii have 
developed ip^ctal loen rtpeyment terms for thttr low-income graduatei In 



r %m Mriwa frwtfm r#iitfw AwKaw (Qyajni. Uwt^iciey of Qmajo Pm^ >WX 

as ni ii i ii M i I if i" V^ '* ' '^ " 

HI Hi " aewMjIir frMnie m€ T^mmknQ ("Hhiipnn OCi UJ. Q u ww — w »fw«m Oiki. 
AiifUM ifS^)^ A MOT fww ^(w«i oi Om t^pnmh pwqowd ^ SObw. piw*4« ol 

loM ftiiiiiaiwi tor pnOmm cmthhc b«lo» I20im C«-. A mw moim^ bt40» WW ««U Hp^ 
tfi^ p»tii«w » 4 P««toi ol IKW 11^^ 
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iddkkxv the Higher EdMOdon Amndmmi of 1966 (FL 9Hi9S) 2iKhort;»d a 
t5^ion ta p4k)c imjea and the Res«an admMmcte pitipQicd an la 
plan In FY 1968 budget 

Dopte Che Meikctual ippeal of ICU they have mo nrfth tick accsptanee 
aoKXTg poUcymaken. One ma|or renon for thii ii dm the ICL propottii ctvaU 
all of die adminuuachc prebiemi of d)e cuiT^ 

In particular* die rcpeytrenc procen U hontndoualy eompkx Lcndtia mus 
define wtm (s to be regarded at die bommr li (ncoioe. Dc» k kidude a 
spouse's UKome? The Income of a depcndem child? Income from aiiiii? An 
assumed return on asitsa dm ytekt no currm inootnti Oim di^ 
hxv« been reioKtd. die lend^ muii develop meehaniscm for pertodlcalh* de- 
teroiinint ind vcHfjrtng dH( boct^^ 

ItwouldbeGorcmeNdlilkukfixcoUegcf orbMta for 

dUs reaaon, a number of die ta pcopoaato ht¥« suggcmd dm die fit -ai 

income tax system could perform dicae fonoioni dvough dw OS. Bu ko^.J 

policymakers dHtt bu- hxv« attiduoutty nite^ 

a bUI colleccioa agency. In af diiion. dUs spfMoach mighft be 

{» dm fodcral Qxpayeia can dvxm amont several dia^^ 

HBLP s soctU Insurance approach would rcaoKe a number 
uve difRcukio inherent Indie la plana becMe HELP iwculd no( re(y on d^ 
income tax sysm or a school-baied system but tidier 
deAnMons, praoicea, and enfottemem mechanic 
security system. Thua, dme ««uld be no ambifuicy 
the b o rf o a^a income; it would be the indlvidualli cmUf^ up to die FICA 
taxable maximum. There would be no need to wrily die borrower's Income 
The system would not be perturbed by die tnobllicy and KuccuaUng mcomea of 
borrowen. Through F1CA> te pa y menu would always be aueom^iqity wtthheid. 
and. dicrefore. diey would be on dme and in the correa amount The incegrttv 
of die tRS would not be comprom^ed 

Until recently, die approach used by die HEl? proposal would not have 
wtdrkabk for two reason*. First, a small but signitont finaion ot die nation's 
wxKic fotxx waa na ooversd by die sodil security svitem. This is no longer die 
case, however, because recent legislation essoided Old Age. Survtvon. and 
Disability Insurance (OASDI) or Heakh Insurance (HI) taxes m aU federal 
employees and to all new state and local government wodcera, d^ 
nCA system vinuatly univemi among youi^ woriceri. Second in d>e pm 



sprafTMhiofof^UwIaMpiKfMnttQrtrad^ tlmt M public MTvm 

lObi thx pov IM eh«n sy>jOQO p«f %w «iil hM ttwtr pu^ti^ 

iMXM ^Mft Sdm4 ci Mana«nMftt will Mtr \um prnm^mm k/t thM ctawtf^ pMK mw 
Oram »iihut»i«i below rt>ie|Uvt21.Q0Q Sat VMiwvim Am. F«bruwy 21.19a?. «id«>^)M 
Hma. Maftn 4. 19ir. snd March la tW* 
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wu a signifkani diJfercncc bcf%«n riie labor-forec porttetpsKion of men and* 
iiwica Such a cttBcfOHtol M)^ 

ufireaionabiv Ivjfs lubtidi* (n an eamiAgs<omtn0enit rqscymcm si^ccta But in 
the pa« lowal dradci, die riac Ui 1^ 

^tsmeii and the nwwicm at it-omen into hlsh«r-f»lng occupaikw hav« 

reduced Uk lev«l of tmergender futeldy 

aaKELP'* 



tinpl^mtiUMtfui hmM93$ Som^ fctitiey QiKaOoQe 

The pi^icedlng deaaiption of Ha? sh«v^ Uok 
que«toni Wtfiowi Rinher ana^iia. 11 dU^ 

acno a neslifilc akemadve » the curint mident loio Wfmm cr a radical 
pcopoaal dm unuid pioiv unworioMe. Ttma. it if vfcal k> examine dM detaits 
of cenaln dimcnaiona of d>e plan and to difcuaa lome erf die 

arise if it Mre impiesnenced 

One obrtoua concern U die ciploJlmton of die tn^ 
the amowi needed M)uld be uibOTnrtal Atohouih HEP paiToU ok pgyroeno 
wQMid m (O (tew (mo die tnm almofi immcdlaBefy 
f«qijif« yean to frov to a ilgnificanc size tf die mat amount tent In die tot 
w aw tlO bUltoo «d die avcnic vQliimc of new loria lii«^ 
itt the same nee ^ iMT^ wagea. the nefadvc baianct of die mm &^ 
exceed flK» bUUon iildim (Uteen 

would continue to grow ftmm. aa HELP continued so loan out more money 
eadi year. Bui m teal tenna, dua balance would 
1280 bllUoa** 

Some source of capital would be required co provide die loans. especlalH* 
during die piO|pams first few decades. Pnvace capttal markets are a possible 



la Tt» Wwr^bw p«eH3«w «i far iPin a»d 

dM9 air imfwtf^ pRMcM tH' a MaHbrm t^m^mm «• of (U4 pmm p«r 

m» ht OLja pircm tTili dliit^ III 

m> idMMimi far l»M radyeuuM M (lit i«p b««M ^ 

51 nrcwiiif triari ^frfn 'n i>> ^ u,> ^ ^^.iikM di# tfiiit 

fWid Por ran^ a n m» ctf 0J2 pram pir tlXfiO tuno«9d Mild p«i At cm h«nd mi 
MiqNM 3tm t^u^* w vw« Ai riiH roM«. tnv est M cowkl bt hj*md id maMMi tfw trvM 
fund %4A ftt«li«f a poM«»tr or nfpii%» »ttUn«. 1^ 
th» tffltmw b«ii^ iNi oraiv»^<rf tlia*i^ 

of tlw ^tiP^pt MMM a# luara (fMdk cwft >w. fW coMpt*. j^met mmm ^ & 
pwttm a % w «d tfit aiiiJtt« to«wd ogi jww IH 4 p 

ruftj m^siiW b« pu»tti«« alter fW^ <M ^ vsr* umi« a uji nwp U 0 ^4 (mm ptr 1 1 U)QO thjmMd 
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source. The UKTcduction of KELP fi^^ 

CKX be lending ihe cpughlv* 19 bUUon thai midenis currendy hoaxm chrQ«^ 
the fexknU stiKiem loan prograntt. SciU« ^ 
grexer than (hoce of the disconclmied prag^ 

ment period U 90 much longer In addlcksn, k would be pnidcm » expca thic 
bonov^lng would liKTeaie under HELP. po»lb(y 

The iuiplufes aoeumutemg In die todil iecurii;>' mm hndi ttg y tt iem an- 
oUier poMible KHiroe of Mdal capAcal kf KBLf. Ttme tuepkmn, inMch have 
begun » grow ai a ra|94d pace, are belfii foicfMd by di^ 
thai were cnaoed aa part of die 1949 fOdal NeiKtef rafomL In FY 19t7 die 
OaSDI itm Ibndi took in fao bUUon okxv than dii^ 
1995 dicae annual fufphiaci wtfl hw« gtwin 19 197 bUlk^ 

The belanoea being bulk tip la Ae OASM CM ftmda ai^ 
die fedmncm bencfita of die birtiy booan genctadoa Tb cS^^ 
diis ob^ecche. die surpluaei ihouki ccpceMm net addiik^ 
and should be Imcmd ia ^mt Om cqwnd die rmkm^B productive capiKHy or 
wealdi. Many anatyics suapea, hoivever. dmc le g i alaM ci w^ be Mmpied lo use 
tficKgPOMngiu cplu a a iDaMppocicu st i mtmt tifl wu c^^ 
income tax ncea. in odierwoida, die mounting fucphiaalo die a^ 
s>5tefn wUl be uaed o mmk die true aiagniniflr of die imhalannp bcrween 
spending and lemmci m die non^cjal-acciyiy bud g et and diercby tap 
die drive to nlae cases and cut spending* Kadl i cuc ik i g the aodal lecuri^r sur* 
plusea inio eduadooal lonoa could be both eoononiciUy sound and poUcicaUy 
poputar. it could spur poUeymakna so do more k> reduoe tte fedcnl budget 
ddidi. a would benefit g ener ati on s of nudenta^ Mi k could i natase matonai 
savings. PrtvasecaptalmarSirawouklbe&wotatedieflwney^ 
sTiideno under CSL and radirea it so prtvme inveaonenta. 

TV HBJ tnist Aind would pay die social security ayaem the same insert 
50<^ security would hai« rec^ved had it oonciflued so buy fbdcial dete 
mem. As die sodal security synem needed ia capleal badt lo pey bcnefio lo 
die retk 'ng baby boom generation, die HS^ trust In 
addition^ u.^ government oudayi on current subaldted student loan programa 
would be phk^ out as die balances on the outstanding loena were paid o£ 
Eventuaih'. diia ▼ ^ould reduce the federal deficit and, dierefoce; federal borrow- 
mg requirements, by about t3*$ billioa^ 



52 CunenMOMl auSim Oiler 7I» IcB iiai i ii c (kt^ Ot mtaa k fmai km t9tl9'I903 

55 Vm (wueruB mmW w be <<CbMi1sn. m^^^^ csm tMH atcMf; 
»«fv ftaH en* OMt nicme « (he nspuve tsOaeicr uf (tie HSLP mMi AimJL undsr «gm«^ 
jM Mi iw w jicw w ann «>Mteek. %uMldl 9^ n^tiw Menl U dk« mOt vmt €vm tho^ ilw 
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A acroiKl diRienik>n of tht HB^ apixooch th^ 
admiiuttrattoi Hbuld KELf itaUy be rtiitK^ wy lo ndauMmf Some mey 
doubc thai wch a prcfrm rouki be run throufh she PICA pe>ToU cax fiMn. 
Thttieaiefitarwimpkfiinaikan Poc 
C9eaiii|>tt. tfcad) borroMra pcyroU n 

far each emptowvef One pcmihle appro a c h hcce would be lo prwlde each 

bocTwcr nith a card oontaMnf ihia informaiioa Buc If pamctpeno "focfoc* co 

tnfarm che^ emptor*^ KhK diay 

a iyaiam iwuld heie en fa i ce nie m p rob k ^ 

adopt fiedv¥)lQt)r dw bank cuiiamara ^ 

in d)eir aocbynai Emplojm could call a cencnl oompuiar. cnMr die new 
cmptofms lodal leeurlqr number, and be Infbmied by die oompufisr of die 
indhndual\i HEL? m rm 

A diird aipeci of d>e HELP approach thai lome nnsy ftnd troubkxxDc iadios 
tc a p pai e mt y rcducei die Miiaranrr or nibaldi* to toiMncome amdenca. Thia 
reduction leema laifc when one conakkrt d>e iiae of d)e fubatd>' d>ai would 
be cakan fioy, but e may be more releim to cooipaie die 0^ 
dial CSL and HELf would Impoae on indana and raecmfndu^ Under CSL 
ffudema recci^ a loan and make no Immedlaie ouKif-pockci pa^tncntt; under 
HEL?. iiudcnci obQin die kM but muai pay a imaU M 
Khool camlnp^ But racem graduatea undtr CSL may hanv rcpeymcms dus 
neprtatnc a tigniAcant portton of dMr caralnp* ivharcaa dioae under HELP 
mtTukl pay only mall bead tacdoni of dieir kicomo^ 

The imponam policy quaiikyi la whcdier toana audi aa CSU dm ar^ 
uihatdtTffd but dui rtqulne Axad repeymcnts ower a ition period deter coitege 
ancndance by ksw-income ypuh mora dun un t ubaktocd bam such ad KELP 
thai require smaller. eamlf^(iH«laBed repaymencs mar a Ufeitme. U die KELP 
approach war* found co discourofle kw4noocne youdi from attending college, 
dua effca could be ameltoratad by devoting some of die budget txmt^ pined 
from (erminatiM the subaidlacd icudent toat\ progrvna to expanding targeted 
grant programa.^ 

A fourth area diat daaerm some elaboration la die AcxibUlt>* dw die social 
inaumnce approach aflbrdi The parameters of KELP can be modlfled to shift 



^1 Vm Mifuld pom km ^i^kukm m aam m Mucft am tuaiu^ ^lu riw i far an ■ ju i ii i i l ^moA 
kjt ftw Mfiw f mpto»tT eticn iht icKurract mumm mi tti nn m t n ttm mmI laeurav a 
MM uf 9ftmn mma$ iha cixtMi m cm coM tm mm la M tm^k rm . ta atidiuua. panaUm 
cottM bt Matte o lamoynfi ^^^mmfM^mltm^* k ««mIiI b« NarUtr «> auMica iht corraci 
nwaa wm nhftata ftuw iht pay ul faorwwi ^t^ twrtaM fctf swyluj ■ri lot tkm pmitMk 
5$ p>q»Ma a ma wwaaisa m • a^aiat fcjr Ml ttmm. Oiihm ><^fl>»' «CWk 

^uw i i i w i ii i UucsMMl OpponiiMi> C«n» c IMOC I or hm» W i rtw i lawww 0mm 
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die mptasis of ihe pnsgraov F(X esao^ 

csGcs wQkiJd be applied could be mi at a bwer levd dm diai eiEabUshed for 
die fodat aecufin* nucst If dUs were done, diere would be leu wd aa td i r a rto n 
of ioiiveamin(( borfovm b}' hl|t>«am^ 
borroiMers b^ mea and les» lubtldiixtoQ 

for fxd^ a tew ycm by dwe Mio complned dieir defivea* Of comae, any 
dccreaae in die carainp maximum iwoutdi«^ 

The pcog^ atio couM bk modified » Induce die degree ^ 
amonf die borrawm by saUortnt die Ctt faaca 10 die eape^ 
of die bonowm lie kno«v* dial dioce ii4io compko? 
M|her bfmme earnings dM do dioat irtio do not 
fdiooi have ev«n higher camlnia. If die ox nae mi deMgncd co mry bi* die 
eduexkinal malnmeni of dK bortowcr. dioae who ao^^ 
graduate iMOuid pay 029 pcicenc of dieir earnings per 11,000 bo rrowe d diose 
midi bachetorli degim MMkl pay 022 perem^ 
wxMiid psi* OJO percenL 

Anodier program par a m ete r dial oouM be niiered is die r ep ayment period 
Some mai* ob^ to streictang oui repi^tneno om die botrower's 
tng liiie. ^1 option iimid be 60 end die HELP tax ai die norp^ 
so as noc to discotirage tabor*force pariic4)eUon by die ekk^^ 
would be to limli die repeytnem period (onm^ Changes 
of diis soa would aiso require hi^lhv 

The HB^ippcoechatfo could be individualised 10 a greater d^ indhid- 
ual borroweta could have their HBLf tax UabUHy cKkekd if dicir repayments 
exceeded a certain mukipk of dieir loaa** Alia lodhMuais could be offered 
die opdon ofbuying d¥gir wiy out of dieir KELfnWfffrtn^ 
KS,? laxcs couki be elifidfufied if diey oiade a luSkienily larfe co^ 
die trim fond Akhough such modllksikaHs need not entail higher t» 
wxMild begin to erode dw social insurance nature ef die peogntfL 



54 THe mi l l w aw 1 mt kmmM h> km tfmm y mm iNiMi » $m i ii l iii s i nw m itm m tm ^ 
^■■iwMiv bepwss liv bortpiiw tai^ ewwaia awe ifw mshmi^l Ptt wwhi^Ic* s j^i^w^cMw 
irfnarm i m At mmm mm my i t dtt n ^i im wi wew^iwirf owlySLe>pwwwi^twie»<paLii pw\wii ) 
w ■> WW pwr lljSSO b mmm w^ Vmim awi il i ilwi n s. Hw — mi i w iiiiwi gwNwr ip Sw 
Mft^Wiiiei(eauoidlMS)liia.«iMclitiwiMewwiM««mw^ im 
tfw»ewfar%fik»iiweaiawwimwiewirtt.iQtSOulO0i Mtf t^^ 

W > fc uf fuw w er It jaa vHk l a m m af S^aoaa m mam ^ • t Mitf » w iwii M W isp Ml $WM 

r ■ ■■■■jsii n iwi wcaipuwwri w <w w t is wi w p m mm ml w a»to — w 

Jii Tlw qiqiiwiw mmikt twxe » fct ws^ w ww» ef Ji my wiil Owiliii w aiw wm mxomt ttm 

wwp6tf9i pacttsfT) of {fee f rysvTMjn fis 
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50 /ktlmnO MKimm 

prafxxal. m dacritMd, CKabltiiha a n nM thai M MflldMily W|h » euun 

that cht ftntnl Bxp^trr doa (KX wtMdtM kim br 

hoMw. the Mtnl |o««mmmi ilWMkl pra^ 

itudtia UNW in iMf^cr wlucxkm b«auM of iht lodai bt^^ 

h««« a wow «ducaiKi dtiatfiry Md taboc fo^ 
b« provMM If KELT tax (M radiicad n a Iml balQw itw M«M 
baianc«thct^ui(^iod'*accnmGl.Th•(lA^•n^ 
&txn imctat FMnuM, iM M la cunmir for Fanl of M«l^ 

RKhv ihM «p(«dii(« tiM public Mtatdr aeiQM ^ 
cacfMid 10 adMw Mmt o()4«stm Por ciM^ilt. tfM wbatdr 0^ 
cnwira tta bonowm «ith hii^ UfMoM aviyiifi n« 
Thia eouW b« accoiisillilwd br Ofiplnf tl» toil* 

wcHikl bt tapftitd lo Maka. 

If ont ««t* ccicinrnad ^iQut auddcfUy iMAifli 
fviMot » w imwdiatrtiwl oaa. th« « tm cowld b« aa ■ a th» Miuld 
imply tha ^gtpw miombi of pihiXMwion aa tha cvmnt aywov "Pw 
amount borrowu^ thai ihla tn rM adwdute could Mppon 
in iwminai wnML For fljompla. tha tax oouM be aai K 020 pcf^ 
<tf noan^ bcMToMi^ l^a Mbaid^ vould fndualiy diaappar aa dM a^ 
UfetiaM aarainy of aad) ootwn of new bofrawm raa* Onoa iha wbaid)- 
diaappcMCd. tha $1,000 oould b* indexed 



Tha piopoaal d«Krthad hm dou-ly r«piw«w only a llfla cw ai a iw 
to Kudaw taen* A ioixl deal of ^«h•r analy«a la nawtod B deiarmlna w*^^ 
an approach auch m HBJ raafly rapraaanw a vtabia alw rn a il w lo cfaa cumm 
kMn praflrama Ihia work alwuld csaotiiw a cMMbar ^ 
dMM wtMihar inMtano with hi^ aa imU aa tow avirint poaantla^ 
ttm KELP ^praech mahv. Akhoufh many N<|v4amin|.pocant>al KudaMB 
<wHtldlw>tof«lyoni»«awvirloanptvyawthaf O i^^ ^ 
who did not Uw dta radlivtbiclvc aip«s of MB^ nllhi ba abto » dfiw ^ 
inovMad pacarval luppon dwoij#i MchMilm fueh aa hoaaa aq^My toana. & 
d^ti lad » dkpfnpowmnaai pamclpattaii by dioaa M» tuptmA v>tmmt9l> 
tft'alv tow Muet aaniinea. hiihar MIIF taa r«» wouM ba le^uka^ 
(hai ««n with a mlund maaifHum lawal for aaaniNia mNoc^ 
Om cax ran fflifhi to ba Ml ai Iffvato thai locMiy would taprd aa MO hJf^ 
A aaeond qucMwn of lonw tmportanoa to whaihor ttm ofklal aanakMiMt of 
a nstonal profram mch u HILf would lead parana k> raduc* dwiir Ananctal 
tuppon hr dtetr childnm t aducauona. lecauae MILP could be imermaied aa 
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a sign chjc KKkxy bdlevcs tiut ssudems should bear an (ncrctfed share of the 

bufden of their educsdoa parenei migto ied im sodal prem«re tt> SMgo a 

CartbboR vaoUoo so that Junior can go to college. Some beha\iocil response 

along these lines is locvftahic and, in fin, occurs in response to the cuncnc 

lOKiem assis&ance p«cgi«itt. TTw rek^om questi^ 

lor soday should fiKilicve'' Of eoiuse, under HELF, parents sdU should have a 

smmg motivation to S8v« ami canoii^ 

doing so i^^ould raise their chiklrenVi aftertax ineomea. 

A thinl isnporonc question is ivhciher KBP imild nuch off an uncVsiraMe 
borrowtng binge by itudeno. ^Rould sntfkncs borrow tafgeiy so lRlpro^«e their 
lifestyks rasher than so finance theik cduadona? The burdena impoaed by a 
program such as HB? mighe appear 10 snidenB as so small and so distant that 
many would choose GO borrow up CO die pcttgnmli li^ 
apanmem or a bit bei&er car. Qbfeatvet); of eoiaae, there tnay be 1^ 
with STi unsubsidized loan program diac allows individuals to spread consump- 
tion more evmh* over their Uvea. Bu society psobabty would not regard this as 
a vtdid reason a pubiidy adminiattred pfogrn or aa an appf^^^ 
sotrce cspioyi Moreoicn accoiding to pctvaiUng values, students are expected 
to struggle and sacrifice to get by. Thus, people may question why snidents 
should be gimi opportunity to finance their consumption under better 
terms than the average American who aauat resoR CO a baitk or Gotmimer cre^ 
loan. In addition, p^ple may fed dtat ooiiege snidcnEi, having lust kft home, 
are too imnwure or lnegq)erienccd oo make wise dedsiona about allooKing 
rfieir liigtimeconsumpticjii\bimgMudenBSini|^tmnffall^^ 
the staridardis of Uvingdwyenloyed in dMSir parents* htmea. If diis pcov«s b be 
the case, counseling and parental consent could be added to the requirements 
to obtain a HELP loan 

A fourth question that should be examined is whetfier die higher pivTOll tax 
nste associated with HBLP would significantly reduce the labor supp^ 
fowm. In recent years, income GDC rases have been grevly reduced in paa out 
of concern over the worlt disincentives that high masginal tsa taees might have 
cre at e d At the same time, die pattoU tax m has been increased go help build 
surpluses in the OASOl and HI trust funds and to com soaring Medicare coses. 
If die demand!* of ths s'vial securiti* and Medkan? system 
pavToll taxes and a HELP tax is added on, the burden may become high enough 



j/9 The rvifunMbiiin' Om pnwna tmt for ttwv dwldiwi rtfhcm soiani vakMi ^ d^nft o«w 
tiM Ihmr notam ac« i tmfavwS b%' puMic putev. in mcmi mptm, ite ift oT matomy or ilit aav 
M ^ttt<A\ panm vr m> lonfcr NcU iwpo f wb k for dtr araom or uplMMp cf iMr chOdrcn m 

an cxvpuun 10 ctu* 
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« 

» aifca ihc bbof $upfrt>- erf the college edua«d^ This poitibiUry comW be 
rechictd by lowtng the mijaiwim ^ 

thmhoid iwre let betow ihe Icv^ 
fiorsinal M me bctd pvtldpim 

A ftnaJ qucaiton axicerm kDon policto toe noncoUe|ti» pcwecoodwy ku* 
deitt Thti HB^ propotti l» diff^ 

If vocMkxttl and timle Khoot Nudcna «we tndudcd m ihHL the dqpw « 
craftMubMdlnion opuld be brge cnoufh » the profwm utiwlobte. 

Tlw rtsMo ui th« Che lUtame earntfHP <^ 'f^^ 
low thac h piMih the ox mt up » a fiMi^ 

iTOuW rfc5w firw beritiwrt 1^ 
who partieipmd In locmioofti an^ 
the pcQfram ai a rmik. 

Scwal foluclona to thu pnabicm have alrtadi* been difcutaed TT>e Am U to 
vv>* the HEL? tax naei accoftUng oo lewd of die borrow^'i educMKMul 
«»inii>enL If properly deair^d, luch a «^ 
for Kudcnta tocofl^)*«U>etr pcofrtTO 
be to m *e roaxiimim ainou« of eanungi d« 

tax « a &irlv low level A third option la lo dcalfn a aeparaw pfofram for 
noncerflc|lxe midenta. Vhen aU ta said and done« hQw«wer. U U probable that 
no ainfte pfO«Fam CMi be expected to etfeohT^ 
of icudena m boch thrccrtwndi coameiotofy co^^ 
pfOframa. 

Ap pw db t 

ThiM Jippendix dcKrtbea the data aource and meihodotofy uaed to estimate the 
WEL? tax fatca and trvn ftind baiances reported tn the tea. These csiimatea 
nhould be regarded aapirllminary nwe lophiKlcafted tecluuqMes are available 
thai could lead to mor« i«<taed e»un«ei U should be noted dw 
are quite lenskt^ to small changa in the aasomptions used and in die pwam- 
cters selected for the timulatiofts. 



40 ftv wiTwwnwJ ^1^1^ (M» bitftei wmM hoi be H CT^ ' mw l VnOm tfis i 
of tht «wrt«i «f» b«tw«d the tl4.-V iWB^^ 

^Jid » the p«' 1910 ittctti ISCW1IV w « o« ««»i>lu*««i * M pf^^ 
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Tt)e csiinuia of ihe Hap ox rws ivqiUf«d K> 
fio a cohon ol cotkgc mOem ivdo woutd borrowed to 1985. These 
estimates nwp calculieed uiing the Man* 1986 Cunc« l^:palsion Sunw 
(CPS) ope. This (spe eomaifift euiii^ 
mxion Ibr 1585. 

A fkunber of sUnptoyint assumpciocu iMert made do leoene ihe ostmatei 
The mior ones as foUofvs; 

l.That HELP bocPCTmi ^ksM haw an tocoine diarihutinn th« m«f fi m<hr 

a> th» of the 1986 popuEitioct who had awiKted « 

If iho«? who earned rclach^iy hlih 

aasuo^xlon w^ GKiie die ei^mam » be m tsi^^ 
iTha die age<amtagi ptsflte of die HE^ 

limtt^r rtt^ igmnHngi pmfitr nf thr nrwi jfcUoii nf mUcy: ^^^^-^^^ rjl 

indhiduaU on d)e CPS ope to odKT iiwds, die 11^^ 

KELP bocTowtr when he or ihe waa fifty >on oU 

d^ twefar toKome of die coUete-edUciiri 

Pru^icrlvicy advaiicci and ehaitt^ 

college^edticated manpower could nmder dUs auumpdon m> opcimistic 
or too peuimisic 

3 That Che amoi« borrowed would noi be oarida^ 
inoDmc. ^ studcao who attended oipenah^ jchoota borit>w«d mo^ 
odien under die HBLP s^inem, and If di«y had hither Ufe^ 
assumption iMoukl »jse die estttistted tax nm o be 
borrowed die most came fiiom leu afltuent fmoOkB »d hid iower-dian- 
a^^enge fiiture earning! die Nas wouM be in the oppoiite dbcc^^ 

4. Thx die amoum borrowed iimOd be prapocMnal o die nui^^ 
die student remained in achool tati£bly. duMe who letnained tn schaol 
die longest wcKild borrow difpiopofclonaiBe amounts beciu^ 
savings would be depleted as diey oondmied tti achooL If diis were die 
case, the esdmated ca races wQukl be ttx> high becwse diOK who 
in school tend to complete dieir courses of study and, as a lesult, hai-e 
higher earnings su^eams. Altemadvehr. dioae who remain tn school mac 
come from more aOluem fiunilics diat have less need to bonow. if thu is 
die esse, the es^imved eax faces could be too low. 

An adfustment was made In die hbor-force partidf^ion rate of wtMnen to 
refleadieincroiedpartictoatiooof die^our^afeiaAQ^ ih^f r^i^ ^ 
^txnen wtth earnings in each age group has been rising Keadih*. foe «ample. 
the participation rate (or women who were fiftv-five ao ftfry-nine >«ei old in 
1960 w« 59 6 percent whereas that :«e cohort had a partidpadon eae of 51.0 
pereenr in 1980. To reflca diis trend. Bureau of Uxy ScaistiQi labor-fofv» 
pmicipation proiecuom and otiier Infocmatioo ii« uaed to increase die labor- 
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Jxce par -^ion t« of »«nen 00 ihe <iau ope Thoe .dji^^ 
jhebdMK 41 bv the lime ther»« fifty. 
No idiMimjere t« «nade fix wy poMttjte redua^ 

The es«iin» i«ume d« *e iwor a«toP «rf bo^^ 
<vm^ flcr «r tn nominal tenoi. TtK e«teMM ibo 

rk^JS,^ be m bmk-. 

bv 5 p«n« *xh >«r. Thl. « <rf 
to *e number of isudena and l«5» ^ 

''*S^Saeialio»s«meih«iheHaFm«ft»dwtUh«wcop.yanl^ 

^ I'^i; SStSeS^ of d« 

the m« fbnd tetoce Ba«d oo i«« a,«rtciK^ 

on the coosen«h« «kk beauie the lodal «ecurlfy lym e^ 

SwTL Consumer Prtce inde. «Kl i66 ow the Pet««^ 
JS^^STduring .he 1970 to 1986 pc^ 

baianca.Ho«r«r.ifthef«emw«ofW«dto^^ 

octoiwph*.he«d»dokV"»«l»««Wl^ 

to some Son (e*, 025 peree«) of the oiMwdlng toan bil^ 

tobesubOTeted&oroihetfunRiadhilafKes. 

Tt» esttrnKO impliddv aMwne d« there 1« iK> irow* in overa^ 
for the ooiHilatioo ai a ^iihokt** In oAer woedi. whereai the 

5ds leSonlni wUI rise aa thac indivk^ 
diirtv*«-these carninp onh- ri« to the real le^da en|o>«d J-*^ 
curriwW thlrw^ Utider thJ» aiaimptkja the average t^ 
idll t« e«ioy a higher levd of real eariiirVto^ 

assumption, one that — widi die exception <rf the 1 W3 period — ia not 
supported by hiaocicaJespertence. .,«^h«p, 

lifraLiae.fpeclficeMninp grew by 1 percent per «e 
cooW be impoaed. or d« «ru« ftmd wouW bejin to run a surphtf after fiort>^ 

Thi HELP trua fund lalcfis many yean to mawre beauae it does not have a 
full comptemem of borrowera m repayment siatua until the ftra cohort of 



41 E^*^i*^««w*«-^^ 
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bommm reachtt the a(e of sixsy-fivc Thi% oould sske ai loog as focry-icven 

T1w^ tM (wd btitancts are inftienoed 
mm fbnd for is nepbh« hrianort, she nt of sromth by which the tveragc 
teno««r^ eamkip riie the nie of tran^ 

•6>dtheH&f mm Sioiykyoai mam th« ihe cmt fand faihnoe to mog 

lieqgdliyihedifltawoBt wni ii M ithc^ 

the cMe of fRMh of the borra««li CM^^ 

thbk M piortdn bcok^im « c«« for aU boriWM^ 
<ff braivn down by iis Hid of odMCMtaul MiiDiBicQL 

Tlibfe fNowtdn MitaMM of die KOf ouK (bMl briiaee fcr (he (i« fi^ 
l(cn a wyfm « IX of 02$ pnon of per tljOOQ bar. 

cQiWHl Ihcie CKiflMBMl bifaRCo M pciyMid in cmmt Md onwii doUm. 
Ihe m« fUnd ii MHSfid » kod tlO bilUoii in d» 
ytar. chli imoMnt ii incpmed bf 9 pocoit Tke i^mm iewrw am is i 
up of a ITSi^eicem rnl iiMSW rw phit a 0.29ii^^ 
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Representative Scheuer. Let's go on with Mr. Prestowitz. I en- 
joyed this book of yours, "Trading Places." 

STATEMENT OP CLYDE PRESTOWITZ, SENIOR ASSOCIATE. 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
Mr. PRESTOwrrz. Thank you. 

Representative Scheubs. It is a marvelous piece of work. How in 
the world did we manage to lose our preeminence as an industrial 
power to the Japanese? 

I hope that you will be able to tell us what, if any, role you per- 
ceive our failing education system to have played. Our workers 
aren't as skilled or as productive as their counterparts in the West- 
em World, all over Europe, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada; and we have a 25-percent adult illiteracy rate. 

How do you factor into our loss of economic preeminence this 
education deficit and how do we put the pieces together again? 

Mr. PRESTowrrz. I think your comments are quite right. 

Let me make two comments. 

It has been said that Japan has the best lower 50 percent in the 
world. It is interesting that we hear a great deal about Japanese 
education, usually at the secondary school level. We hear that they 
go to school for 240 days a year and they are studying on Satur- 
days and Sundays and the mothers are down there pushing them 
through, and so forth. The funny thing is, when they get to college 
they -ion t do much at all. College in Japan is really a picnic. 

If you compare college graduate to college graduate, Japan and 
the United States, my guess is that the United States is probably 
superior. But of course everybody doesn't go to college. In Japan 
the kids who don't go to college, the lower 50 percent of the distri- 
bution, are v. ay ahead of our kids. Japan and Korea and many 
othera don't have the large number of children that we have who 
simply can't read and write. 

I don't have to tell vou the figures, but I often point out in my 
speeches that half of the kids in this city, which some people think 
is the capital of the woil^ nev^r graduate from high school, and of 
the half that do, half of them can't read and write. 

Effectively, in my judgment, we are taking somewhere between 
15 and 30 percent of our children and essentially throwing them on 
a slag heap and our compfttitiors in Japan and in Europe and else- 
where don't do that. That is a tremendous competitive disadvan- 
tage. 

First, I support expansion of the Head Start program and I am in 
sympathy with most of the comments that Bob Reischauer made 
here. Yet, having said that, I am not sure that our problem is pri- 
marily one of not enough money or not enough programs. Let me 
just cite a couple of recent personal examples why I feel that way. 

It just so happens that yesterday I won a court case. As these 
things go it wasn't a m^jor court case, but for me it was very im- 
portant. I was accused of assault and battery on a 9-year-oid boy. 
My son's school had an Oktoberfest back in October and I was a 
parent volunteer to help run the dart game. Some of the kids were 
acting up and stealing the prizes, and I caught one of the kids who 
stole a prize and I gave him a swat on his fanny. The mother went 
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down to the police and accused me of assault and battery. The pros- 
ecutor prosecuted the case and we went to court vesterday. I had to 
spend $10,000 on a lawyer to win this case, wh^ch I am glad to 

report that I won. . ^ ™ . . ^ i j 

We are not talking about New York City. This is not ghetto land. 

This is Potomac, MD. This is a private school in Potomac, MD. It 

cost me $7,000 a year to send my kid to this school, which I am not 

going to do anymore. 
There is something wrong about a system in which you can t 

even maintain discipline at a private school without fear of going 

^A*y^r ago my older son, who goes to Walt Whitman High 
School, which again is not ghetto land— Walt Whitman is widely 
touted as one of the best public high schools in the country— had a 
very expensive ski jacket. My son is a candidate for the U.S. ski 
team. A very expensive ski jacket was stolen from his locker. 

We know who stole the jacket. We went to see the principal and 
said, "Would you please call this kid in?" . , ». 

The principal says, "Well, gee, I don't know if I can do that. 

"Well, why not?'^' 

"Well, you know, the police," and blah-blah-blah. 
Finally, I threatened to call the police. Only after I threatened to 
call the police did the principal finally call the kid in and we got 

^en you and I were in high school that problem would have 
been solved just like that. ca i • j • 

One of the secrets to Japanese success is they put 50 kids in a 
class and the kids are quiet and they listen. The teachers have the 
ability and the authority to discipline them. We can't get away 
with 50 kids in a class. Anything over 25 kids is chaos in this coun- 
try. 

Talk about payoff and labor saving. If you can double the 
number of kids in a class you get twice as much for what you are 
spending. And that's a matter of discipline. 

I am willing to accept that Japan is a different culture, but -io 
years ago when I was in school we had better discipline than we 
have now. That is not a matter of culture. It is just some of the 
crazy things that we have done to ourselves. 

If there were steps that you could take to give teachers more au- 
thority in terms of discipline, to insulate people from lawsuits and 
that kind of stuff, that wouldn't cost a lot, but there might be a 
substantial payoff from it. , «. , 

A second thing that I think about is in a little bit different loca- 
tion. Could I ask you how many members are on your subcommit- 
tee? 

Representative Scheuer. Members of Congress? 

Mr. Presto wiTZ. Yes. 

Representative Scheuer. Six or seven. 

Mr. Prestowitz. I only see two here. 

Representative Scheuer. Of course this is the Christmas season 
and they are home now. . . , r 

Mr. Prestowitz. I understand that. I am not being critical of you 
in any way. If the Russians had just launched Sputnik and you 
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were holding hearings on how to respond to the Russians, every- 
body would be here. The place would be full. 

Representative Scheuer. They would be flying in from their 
home districts. 

Mr. PRESTOwrrz. Nobody takes this seriously, frankly. Nobody 
really thinks this is important. Who were the first nominations the 
President made to his Cabinet? Was it the Secretary of HUD or 
Education? No. It's the Secretary of State. That's what is impor- 
tant, the Russians, Gorbachev, missiles. That's where we put our 
values. 

Until you start thinking about the Secretary of Eklucation as the 
m^or appointment you are making, we can all sit down here and 
jabber away for as long as we want. I am preaching to the choir, I 
know. 

I have a daughter who is living in Kansas City. She is actually 
studving education and she participates in a volunteer program to 
teach illiterates to read and write. She derives tremendous satisfac- 
tion from her participation in the program. I don't know that it 
would be terribly expensive— it would cost something— to have an 
education corps like the Peace Corps and turn it loose on our cities 
and our educational problems. 

Representative Scheuer. A volunteer corps. 

Mr. Prestowitz. Yes. There are a lot of people out tliere who 
would volunteer. I would volunteer. 

Representative Scheuer. There are senior citizens who have had 
life experience who are now retired. They could do it. College stu- 
dents who could gain a few extra credits. Even high school juniors 
and seniors who are doing well academically, they could help. 
There are a lot of people out there who would be interested in the 
course credits and also in the pure satisfaction. 

Mr. Prestowitz. Forget about the ghettos. If you look at the col- 
leges and the better schools in this country, I don't believe our kids 
even in the best institutions are getting as good an education as 
they used to get. 

I mentioned Walt Whitman High School. This is supposed to be a 
real hotsy-totsy high school here in Maryland. I just went to plain 
old Podunk High School in Wilmington, DE. I came out of high 
school with a better education than ray son got coming out of Walt 
Whitman High School. 

I went to Swarthmore College. When I went to Swarthmore 
freshmen took five courses, and you had to take a foreign language 
and you had to take science and you had to t<ake math. Now fresh- 
men take four courses, pass-fail. You don't have to take a foreign 
language, you don't have to take science, and you don't have to 
take math. 

It doesn't cost very much just to reinstitute the old standards. 
You wouldn't have to pass budget legislation. All you would have 
to do is say freshmen have to take five courses. 

Representative Sckeuer. As a Swarthmore College graduate, I 
regret what you are report* ng to me 

Mr. Prestowitz. They tell us it is still the best, but the best isn't 
as good as it used to be. 

That is basically what I have to say. 

Representative Scheuer. Congressman Williams. 
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Representative Wiluams. Mr. Reischauer, you mentioned several 
times in your prepared statement and also mentioned orally that 
postsecondary education is not yet faced with a crisis. We have had 
witnesses come before my Postsecondary Education Subcommittee 
who would parallel those thoughts, but who would add— and I 
would like you to comment on this— that for some Americans, low- 
income and minority Americans, access to postsecondary education 
is at a crisis level. 

My question to you is, u we face a crisis in not having full access 
to all Americans to colleges and universities or postsecondary edu- 
cation of one t3rpe or another, does not all of postsecondary educa- 
tion and do not all Americans face a crisis? 

Mr. Rkischauer. We can get into a semantic debate here over 
what we mean by crisis. I think that the evidence shows that the 
rates at which minority high school graduates enroll in college 
aren't declining tremendously. To be sure, the amount of aid that 
is provided through Pell g^nts is falling in real terms. That is a 
problem and we should remedy it. 

I don't see that this year or last year was significantly worse 
than the 2 or 3 years before. We have had a problem in this coun- 
try of the sort you have described. We made a little progress on it 
in the late 1960*s and early 1970's and then haven't accomplished 
much since then. As a nation, we should have made more progress 
because that is where our stated values are. 

In that sense I would certainly sav it's a problem that affects the 
Nation as a whole and we should do something about it. Whether 
that constitutes a crisis or not is debatable. 

Representative Wiluams. The percentage of minority high school 
graduates attending higher education is less than it was in the 
mid-1970's and the trend line is down. We could debate or consider 
whether that is a crisis or not or whether we are on the threshold 
of crisis. I agree with you. It could be a semantic argument. But 
the trend lines are clear. It appears that for millions of Americans 
there is a crisis in lack of access to higher education. 

Given that we both agree there is a problem there, is the propos- 
al you have for a lifetime repayment of loans designed to meet that 
problem? 

Mr. Rkischauer. No, it isn't at all. What it is meant to do is to 
recognize that for most Americans the financial problem is how to 
spread the cost of higher education over the period in which this 
investment pays the student back a dividend. 

Under our current policies, the Federal Government or State 
Governments devote some resources to helping middle class, lower 
middle class, and even upper class children with that financing 
problem. I would rather shift more of the burden onto these stu- 
dents. This would free up resources for the students who are really 
needy and the level of grants for such individuals could be in- 
creased. 

Representative Wiluams. As I understood the proposal that Mi- 
chael Dukakis made for repayment, which is somewhat similar but 
perhaps different in details than the proposal that you are describ- 
ing, the Dukakis proposal was means tested to a degree, sort of re- 
verse means testing, and that is to say that it would have resulted 
in a larger payback from higher income graduates throughout 
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their lifetime than from lower income g^raduates throughout their 
working hfetime. Is that how your proposal would work? 

Mr. Reischauer. Yes. The Dukakis plan is similar to the one de- 
scribed in my prepared statement with « few modifications de- 
signed to take some of the political rough edges off of the proposal 
that I had made. 

The proposal is to make borrowing an entitlement from a trust 
fund. In return for borrowing from this trust fund, the borrower's 
Social Security payroll tax rate is changed for the rest of his or her 
life by an amount that varies by the amount borrowed. 

The simulations that I did suggest that 1 percentage point would 
have to be added to the payroll tax for every $40,000 that a student 
borrowed. A person who earned $40,000 would obviously pay back 
twice as much as a person who averaged $20,000 in earnings over 
their lifetime. So there would be redistribution among the borrow- 
ers. 

Representative Williams. I assume either because of family tra- 
dition or their own belief in their abilities, the student most likely 
to be a high-income earner during his or her lifetime would be the 
least likely to borrow from the trust fund because they would have 
to pay back more or else they would be subsidizing, in effect, the 
low-income borrower. 

Mr. Reischauer. In the paper attached to my prepared state- 
ment I go through several ways of reducing that type of response. 
The real question is. Compared to what? What are the alterna- 
tives? 

Certainly I would not advocate a proposal that would lead par- 
ents to say, 'Tm not going to save for junior" or **I don't care that 
my daughter will have a higher payroll tax for the rest of her life/' 

The question is. What is this individual going to do that you de- 
scribe? A person can certainly go out to a private bank and borrow, 
but the rate differential might be such that it is still better for 
them to be in the new system. 

Representative Wiluams. I am interested in the proposal. Hope- 
fully we can talk after the first of the year in more detail about it. 

Mr. Prestowitz, I visited a number of years ago with the then- 
Minister of Education in Japan. 1 was struck by something he said 
to me, which was that Japan was preparing to form a national 
commission which he hoped would rather dramatically change ele- 
mentar)' and secondary education in Japan. 

When I asked him in what direction he wanted it changed, he 
laughed and said, "We want our schools to look more like Ameri- 
can schools.'^ Then I laughed. We both understood that we were 
creating commissions to get our schools to look more like his and 
he was creating commissions to get the Japanese schools to look 
more like ours. 

When I asked him what it was that he liked about the American 
school system, he said its inefficiency. **ln our country,'' he said, 
**we in effect select the brain surgeons. In your countiy you have a 
system that says 'you want to be a brain surgeon? You all come, 
give it a try.' " 

He safid, **You've made way for the late geniuses, the late bloom- 
ers; youVe made way for innovation; you've allowed room for ex- 
pertise, and we have not, and thus we wait for you to invent it and 
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then we put it on the assembly line, improve it, and in a very eflfi- 
cient, lockstep manner we sell the product back to you/* 

You studied the systems in Japan. I would be interested in your 
comment generally about his view of the Japanese system versus 
the American 83rstem. 

Mr. Prestowitz. The Japanese feel that they have bettered us in 
virtually everything, but they feel that they still haven't proven 
that they are as creative. So now the thrust in Japan is to prove 
that the Japanese are also creative. There are these commissions 
in Japan lOoking into how to create more individuality in the 
school system, how to encourage creativity, and so forth. 

I suppose that from the Japanese point of view it is a reasonable 
thing to do. I guess my own feeling is that the United States has 
been creative for some time. We were creative in the 18th century 
and 19th century and certainly in the 20th century. Our school 
crisis is only the last 20 or 30 years. 

I don't think it*s a tradeoff. I don't think we have to say, "Well, 
golly, we are so bloody creative and we don't want to foul that up." 
sure we are creative. We are a creative society. We always will be. 
We don't have the homogeneity that the Japane^ have and that 
causes some problems too, but this is a fermented and open society 
and new ideas are going to arise here. And we have an elite. We 
have the best colleges and universities in the world at t!ie elite 
level. No doubt about that. But that's not our problem. Our prob- 
lem is we don't send kids to those colleges anymore. If you go to 
MIT it looks like downtown Tokyo or Taipei. That's our problem. 

I don't take any comfort at all that the Japancise are trying to 
look more like us. When they put 50 kids in a c!ass and we put 25 
in a class, they are getting twice as much w» are getting. Maybe 
they lose something in creativity. The distance is so great that I 
can't take much comfort that somehow we are going to vin just be- 
cause we are less efficient. 

Let me come back to something else you were talking abo".t with 
Bob Reischauer. We tend to measure our performan ;e an awful lot 
by how many people go on to a university, to the college level. I am 
not sure that is very useful. There are an awful lot of college grad- 
uates out there who can't get jobs or who are getting crummy jobs. 
There are an awful lot of kids out there who moored in English 
literature at Podunk University whom nobody wants to hire. Try to 
get an electrician. Try to get somebody to fix your car. Ynu can't 
find those people. 

Germany end Holland and France and Japan have very strong 
apprenticeship programs and vocational training programs. This is 
where your private sector comes in. 

I disagree with Bill Woodside and some of these guys who say 
that the private sector shouldn't help. I agree the private sector 
shouldn't replace the public sector, but the corporations are also 
customers for this product. 

Representative Sch£U£R. They are customers for the skilled man- 
power. 

Mr. Prestowitz. Yes. And it's to their advantage to have this 
kind of skilled manpower. I don't know that a corporation is really 
the best place to teach English literature or even calculus, but you 
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sure as hell can teach people how to be electricians in corporations^ 
or how to be word processor operators or whatever it is. 

I had a Dutch au pair living with our family this past year. She 
wants to be an airline stewardess. To be an airline stewardess in 
Holland she go^ through a prescribed training course and she 
takes an exam and then she becomes a certified, qualified steward- 
ess. We don't do that here. People go down to Pan Am and make a 
job application and Pan Am gives them a 2''Week training program 
and then they are stewardesses. 

Not everybody should go to college. Not everybody is equipped to 
go to college and not everybody will get anything out of college. It 
doesn't bother me that only 30 percent of the kids go to collie. 
What bothers me is that th<^ who graduate from high school or 
from junior colleges don't have anvthing useful to do. We need 
more skills out there. I think we ought to focus on that. 

Representative Wiluams. I had mentioned the term ''poetsecond- 
ary*' education, and then I said poetsecondary education of any 
type. We have a very significant public vocational education 
system in America. 

Mr. Prestowitz. It's useless. 

Representative Wiuliams. One could debate whether or not it is 
useless, but it is significant* We also have a very significant propri- 
etary school S3^tem in America. 

I would agree with you to this extent. When we measure success 
only as entry and completion at a college or university I think we 
have missed a great deal of other criteria for success: completion at 
a good proprietary school* completion at TWA's stewardess school* 
a good vocational school. 



"the problem in America is that too few minority, low-income stu- 
dents are going on to any of those institutions. The problem is not 
that they aren t going to Harvard. Hell, they never went to Har- 
vard. Low-income people never went to Harvard in the Cnited 
States. The proof of that is that we hold up the few who did as ex- 
amples. Our difficulty it seems to me, is that not enough of the 
minority and low-income students are attending and completing 
postsecondary education of any kind in the United States. 

I have appreciated your testimony and hc^e to hear more ideas 
from both of you as Congressman Scheuer a:id I work together to 
see what needs to be done to rearrange education in the United 
States. 

Representative Scmeubr. The sun is not only over the yardarm» 
but it is pointing toward 2 o'clock. You have both been very patient 
and long suffering. We appreciate your testimony very much. 

I am going to ask one question for either of you. 

WhsA do yc^ think is the single most important thing we could 
do in order to improve education achievements in secondary 
schools for minoriti^ and to improve minority access to postsoc* 
ondary education? 

Mr. PassTOwrrz. We are talking about places that don't have 
families. Why is Japan so successful? Because those kids all have 
mothers and those nvothers are all down there getting them educate 
ed. What we essentially need is some substitute for the family here. 
That is why I came up Mrith my Education Corps proposal. I don't 
think it*8 money. I don't think money is the answer. 
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I gave a speech in Dallas recently in which I said that whether 
the United States is able to compete with Asia will be determined 
in the ghetto, and it will be determined by whether those of us who 
live in privileged circumstances are willing not to take our money, 
but to take our time and to go down there and take kids by the 
hand and see to it that they ge*. taken care of. I really think that s 

^^"l really applaud Gene Lang. I think more people ought to do 
that. 

Representative Scheukr. I applaud Gene Lang, too. As you un- 
doubtedly know, he also is a Swarthmore graduate. Having said 
that, I have to express some reservations about a system ^^^^J^^^^ 
on private philanthropy to motivate kids and to do the handhold- 
ing that gets them through secondaiy school and perhaps moti- 
vates them to go on to postsecondaiy. There has to be a better way 
of doing it than relying on the charitable instincts of a few enlight- 
ened businessmen. We have to institutionalize it and create a 
Structure 

Mr. Prestowitz. You have to get a lot of enlightened business- 
men. „ , . .. 

Representative Scheuer. Yes. Or a lot of enlightened retirees. 
They could be bakers, they could be plumbers, they could be any 
traite at all as long as they are literate and as long as they can 
reach out a helping hand and communicate with these kids. They 
could be black, they could be white, they could be working-class 
people, they could be retirees, they could be college kids who want 
some extra credits, they could be high school kids in their junior 
and senior year who want to help out in that kind of an environ- 

We ought to institutionalize it and we ought to at least fund the 
institution that connects a caring person, who for his or her own 
purposes wants to be a volunteer, who is willing to contribute 
something of themselves, to that ghetto kid who urgently needs 

*lSr. Reischauer, what do you think is the most important thing 

we can do? v ». ^ 

Mr. Reischauer. I am very sympathetic to these approaches but 
also skeptical that they will make more than a small dent in the 

problem. , j o 

Representative Scheuer. What will make a big dent.' 
Mr. Reischauer. It is not clear that anything outside of very rad- 
ical change in our institutional sti^'cture will. We are talking 
about inner city schools which are ba<l environments. There is no 
question about it. , , , 

If a few good men and women devote themselves to these pro- 
grams maybe we can improve the lives of a few individuals. We 
know that when one class is taken over and significant re»3ource8 
are poured into that class, the Eugene Lang example, success re- 
sults. But what if every class in that school had a Eugene Lang? 
Maybe a lot of the effect would be washed away because the chil- 
dren wouldn't feel special anymore. We don't know. These are open 

questions. /-./-ivrxr li- 

Representative Scheuer. In the old days of CCNY, a public uni- 
versity, the kids who went there knew that the class above them 
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got in tuition free and the class below them got in tuition free just 
as they got in tuition free, but the fact that they weren't special 
didn't seem to deter those kids. 

Mr. RsiscHAUKR. They were a highly selected group of motivated 
individuals coming largely from families that put a tremendous 
emphasis on education. 

Representative Scheuer. You are absolutely right. 

Mr. Reihchauer. We aren't dealing with that situation now. 

Representative Scheuer. You are absolutely right. 

Mr. Rkxschauer. Now we confine kids to geographic areas that 
their parents happen to live in. I think we have to begin question- 
ing that. We should be going toward open enrollment. I think we 
have to begin relaxing the control that central administrations 
have over individual school buildings, putting more power in the 
hands of principals and, to some extent, in the hands of teachers, 
and, dare I say it, having more competition within the sector. 

Representative Scheuer. Taking a leaf from Mr. Gorbachev's 
book. Decentralizing decisions. 

Mr. Reischauer. If he can swallow his ideological pride, there is 
no reason why we shouldn't be able to. 

Representative Scheuer. We are ending up on an upward note. I 
want to thank you for your patience and your forbearance and for 
the excellence and the thoughtfulness of your testimony. *rhank 
you very much 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 2:05 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 

(Gov James J. Blanchard, of Michigan, was invited to participate 
in this hearing day, but was unable to do so. His statement fol- 
lows:] 
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STITEMENT OF HON. JAMES J. BLANCHARD, GOVERNOR, STATE OF MICHIGAN 



Thank you lor the opportunity to testify today on why assuring lull access to 
preschool and postsecondary education for all students is important to Americans 
economic future. 

We know from experience in Michi^jan that investment early in a child's formative 
years pays tremendous dividends in later years. It provides an opportunity lor better, 
more productive lives. It results in a better, more literate workforce. It is clearly a 
better use of public dollars. 

We know this through our nationally acclaimed Perry Preschool project in 
Ypsilanti, Michifjan, that was begun in 

Disadvantaged three- and f our year ^Ids were randomly assigned cither to a group 
that attended the Perry Preschool program or to a group that did not* 

A follow-up on both groups at age 19 showed that children in the Perry Preschool 
program do better in school, are more employable, and are better members of the 
community. 

In education: 

• More are literate (61 percent versus 35 percent). 

• Fewer are school dropouts (33 percent versus 51 percent), 

• Fewer are classified as developmentally delayed (l5 percent versus 35 percentX 

• More attend college or job training programs (3S percent versus 21 perccntX 
In the world of work: 

• More hold jobs (50 percent /ersu^ 32 percent). 
In the community: 

• Fewer conimit Crnnes (31 percent versus 51 percent). 

• Fewer are on welfare (18 pcrcerit versus 32 percentX 
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In addition to thiS evidence of the benefits of preschool, teenage women who 
p*)rticipated jn preschooJ had a lower birth rate than those who did not (6* children 
versus 117 children per 100 women). 

The Perry Preschool project demonstrated that every dollar invested in a one-year 
hi^h^quaiity program for at-risk children yieldf d six dollars in taxpayer savings. That's a 
tremendous human investment dividend. 

The Perry Preschool program results were achievtMj by good prcfichool 
programming: 

Developmentally appr'^priate curriculum and assessment procedures. 

— Teaching teams that are trained in early childhood development and continue to 
receive such training. 

" Administrative support that includes curriculum leadership. 

— Classes with two adults and fewer than 20 children. 

— Systematic efforts to mvolve parents as partners in their children's education. 
Programs hke this are not inexpensive. But the findmgs m Michigan highlight the 

fact that a good, well-funded preschool prograrti makes good economic sense. 

While chiid CrUe and preschool education are not synonymous, they are closely 
related. In discussing preschool, we should not ignore child care. 

We need quality child care not only as an investnr«»nt in our luture, but as an 
integral cortjponent in increasing our country's competiti -eness. 

The massive job training and economic development effort being undertaken m our 
nation cannot be conipletc without adequate child care for the young children of workers 
and trainees. 

It IS a fact of life that wornen, the traditional child care providers, are a 
significant and growing segment of tfie v.orkforce. 

Todc^y in our nation, one-half ot the mothers ot inlants are in the labor lofce. The 
majority ol lemale e'nployees will ha^e babies during their work careers. 
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Quality child care, followed by quality preschool, is a necessity in this new era of 
sin^e-^parcnt families and working mothers. 

We in Michigan firmly believe that the most productive human investment n^e can 
make is at the preschool level. We have launched a massive $80 million preschool 
program over the next four years — modeled after the Perry preschool program to 
cover every ^'at risk" four-year-old in Michigan. 

We have already committed $17 million in state dollars for this new program 
which began September 1, 19SS. 

We will add at least $20 million more each year over the following three years to 
build the program to $S0 million by 1991, and provide the option of a half or full day 
program. 

In Michigan we are spending hundreds of millions of dollars in the largest prison 
construction program in our state's history. F>y 1991, we will have built 20 new 
permanent prisons and more than doubled the capaoty of our prison system in just Six 
years. 

1 am convinced that a good preschool program would have made that prison 
construction program unnecessary. 

We believe that preschooi education is an essential ingredient in preparing 
Michigan's future workforce (or the challenge global competition. 

And Since global competition for jobs «s toda/s reality, postsecondary education is 
also absolutely essential. The best jobs wiil go to the best-educated workers with the 
highest skills. 

We are very proud in Michigan of our 15 lour-year state universities, 29 
community Colleges and our many independent colleges and proprietary schools. 

And we are working very hard to make these outstanding institutions accessible 
and affordable to dll qualified studcrits regardless of the financial status of their 
families. 
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1 bciievc that postsecondary education must be affordable and accessible. The 
best postsecondary system, li not affordable, is no system at all. 

And a system that does not attract and work to keep those minority populations in 
college who traditionally do not attend is not serving our state or our naliOn. 

In order to make the system niore affordable, we m Michigan have increased 
funding lor higher education by 57 percent since 1983 - d period when inflation vvas 15 
per cent. 

We have also increased student financial assistance — aid to Michigan students 
attending Michigan universities by over 75 percent in the last five years- 

And we have in.plemented some mnovativc new programs that I would like to 
briefly outline. 

Our King-Chavez-Park program is rnaking strides to increase nunority enrollMient 
in our university system and retain the students on campus once they have been 
recruited. It also provides revenue to universities to recruit and retain minority 
university faculty. 

The program provides for the university to bring minorjt> students to the campus 
early in their high school career* acquaint them with the campus, explain the potential 
funding and assistance they will receive if they decide to attend college. It also includes 
a follow-up system with students during their high school years. 

TIP - our Tuition Incentive Progratn — provides free, state^funded corTimunity 
college education to students from poverty families in Michigan who meet certain 
attendance and perfortnance standards in high school. 

This IS our first year with the prograni, but we believe it will ao much to inspire 
our young people to complete high school and continue their education so they are 
prepared to enter the job market. 

The days when a student could graduate from high school and get a $21 dollar-an- 
hour job on the line in an auto plant are gone forever. 
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In ouf new high tech world, postsccondary education and trajmng are a necessity. 
TIP represents an avenue to higher education lor many Michigan students who otherwise 
might be inclined to drop out oi school and never reach their potential. 

We aiso are espe-ually proud of our Michigan Education frust, or MET, progrd;n — 
the first of its kind in the nation - which we inaugurated this year. 

MET is d prepaid college tuition plan in which the state ^'J'irantees that the child*s 
future tuition will ly. t>a.d when they attend any ot Michigan*s 15 state universities* 
parents, grandparents or others prepay a fixed amount into the MET fund, depending on 
the chiltfs age. 

The prepayment for a newborn infant was $6,756 tor {our years tuition. 

At the November 30 deadline for this year's enrollment in MET, parents, 
grandparents and others made prepayments m MET for more than <»0,3<><» Michigan 
youngsters. The prepayments !or this first enrollnmient in MET totaled $265 million. 

The overwhclmng response to this program indicates that parents feel a college 
education for their children is very important. It also shows that parents have a great 
deal of anxiety about the future cost of a college education. 

In addition to the increased state funding for our colleges and universities, we 
have provided more than $5U million jn bonding in the past five years to build and equip 
the facilities necessary for our techi\ology-based students to win the jobs of the future. 

We also have targeted over $100 million to a Research Excellence Fund to finance 
cutting-edge research in our universities in fields critical to our state's economic future. 

Eacli of our public universities must submit proposals to access the fund. It 
provides resource dollars for our universities and long-term economic growth for our 
state. 

Our economic development strategy is to make Michigan the world center of 
advanced manufacturing. 
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We know that proce$»e5 and materiaji can be exported anywhere in the worJd* But 
a wdl-educated, highly skiiJed workforce can't be exported. That»$ Michigan's 
competitive advantage* And the key to maintaining that competitive edge i$ education. 

The new technologies and procoses being invented today require a higher Jevd of 
education and job skiiJs than ever before. More than half of the new jobs being created 
between now af>d Year 2000 will require pojtsecondary education* Our workers must 
have a variety of skills — math and Computer skills, problem solving skills, 
communication and teamwork skills to win the jobs of the future. 

However, the states cannot continue to carry the burden for the future education 
of our nation alone. The federal government must be a partner with us in making this 
investment m our young people for the future. It must be a national agenda in 
partnership with the statev 
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IMPROVING ACCESS TO PRESCHOOL AND 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



THURSDAY, DECEMBER 15. 1988 

Congress op the United States, 
subcommntee on education and health 

OF THE Joint Economic Committee, 

yVaskingtoru DC. 

ooS® subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:36 a.m., in room 
2359, Raybum House Otrice Building, Hon. James H. Scheuer 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representative Scheuer. 

Also present: Deborah Matz, professional staff member. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE SCHEUER. 

CHAIRMAN 

Representative Scheuer. It's a pleasure to open the second day 
of hearings on this very important, in fact, critical question of im- 
proving access to preschool and postsecondary education in our 
country. We have a very brilliant panel here today. I've read the 
testimony and it's absolutely n^orvelous. 

Yesterday we released a report entitled "The Education Deficit." 
t is a report of this subcommittee drawn upon 9 days of hearings 
that we ve had in the last year on the question of how we can im- 
prove our education system so that we have a productive, skilled, 
talented, and competitive work force; a work force that again 
places us at the cutting edge of competitive competence in a global 
economy. 

A number of recommendations flowed from these hearings 
Arnong the most significant recommendations was making earl , 
childhood education available to every American child. That means 
making Head Start an entitlement. Right now the kids that get it 
the most need It the least. It may surprise you to know that I was 
a Head Start kid. Yes, I'm a Head Start kid. In 1923, I went to a 
very ennched preschool program. 

So yes, I was a Head Start kid. I benefited from an extension of 
the education system down to age 3. 

I was also a beneficiary of a research and demonstration pro- 
gram that extended the public education system up from grade 12 
Society didn't want me hanging around street corners pushing 
dope. And so they said to me, "we're going to give you a ticket to 
as much postsecondary education as you can absorb. 

I went to Columbia Law School, and all of my tuition, and all of 
my books were paid for. in addition to receiving the equivalent of 
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about $300 or $400 a month to live on. It was $75 in those days, 
1946. The program which I am talking about, of course, is the GI 
bill of rights. 

At this time, I want to express my thanks to several people who 
have made remarkable contributions to this hearing. First, is one 
of the Joint Economic Committee's senior economists, William 
Buechner, who, at my request, did the first professional cost-benefit 
analysis ever done of the GI bill or rights following World War II. 
It was a marvelous job, and I want to express my thanks to Wil- 
liam Buechner, wherever he is. 

Next, I want to express my thanks to Deborah Matz sitting here 
on my left, your right, for having done all of the work, the painful 
and painstaking work, going back over 6 months, putting this set of 
hearings together. She s a brilliant professional, and I am very 
grateful to her. 

The third person I want to thank is Bob Atwell, one of our open- 
ing witnesses here this morning, who held our hand and counseled 
us and guided us through the labyrinthian maze of all the talented 
people out there who could help us and who could participate in 
this remarkable set of hearings. I'm very grateful to you, Bob. 

The cost-benefit analysis of the GI bill of rights indicates that for 
every dollar of expenditure that the Government made, we re- 
ceived back somewhere between $5 and $12 in benefits to our socie- 
ty. And that's a very conservative figure, because, for example, it 
didn't count the increased taxes that these men and woi -en paid, 
which, by itself, paid back the GI bill of rights investment to our 
country. And it didn't count the reduced costs of welfare, and per- 
haps some avoided costs in the criminal justice system resulting 
from turning out this cadre of well-educated youag men and 
women. 

It also didn't quantify, and I don't know how you could, the fact 
that it was this trained group of men and women at the blue collar 
and the professional level— scientists, mathematicians, engineers, 
business leaders, and so forth— who led our leap into the postindus- 
trial age starting in the late forties and continuing through the fif- 
ties. 

How would you put a value on that? How would you put a value 
on eliminating a substantial part, if not all, of the subgroup in 
American society that is unskilled, uneducated, and can't read, 
write, or count? How would you quantify the benefit to our society 
of eliminating this subgroup in our society? And that's what weVe 
talking about. 

Our report made some specific recommendations such m univer- 
salissing access to Head Start; lengthening the school year; keeping 
schools open evenings, weekends, holidays, and summers; perceiv- 
ing our schools as capital investments in the communities which 
should be used extensively for a wide variety of civic needs like al- 
cohol and drug counseling, adult literacy programs, perhaps some 
kind of vocational education; teaching higher order skills in the 
schools, not only reading, writing, and counting but teaching young 
children how to think, how to learn, how to solve problems and a 
vast updating of our vocational education programs which involves 
increasmg the availability and quality of on-the-job training. 
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And these are subjects which several of you have referred to in 
your testimony. 

Last, but not least, the report recommends that we give serious 
consideration to assuring all qualified students an entitlement for 
up to 4 years of postsecondary education. 

Becaiise this wasn't discussed in the 9 days of hearings, we've ex- 
tended the hearings 2 days, yesterday and today, to consider 
whether the time has arrived when we ought to be simply extend- 
ing the education system. 

Former Assistant Secretary of the Department of Labor, Arnold 
Packer, testified before the subcommittee, that only 1 out of 10 new 
workers has the skills that will be required by 3 out of 4 jobs that 
will become available by the turn of the century. 

Half of the new jobs created before the year 2000 will require 
some postsecondary education and almost a third will require a col- 
lege education, up from 22 percent currently. 

A recent opned article in the New York Times, by Ronald Steel, a 
professor of international relations at the University of Southern 
California, states that international power is increasingly defined 
**by production, innovation, education, trade, and national cohe- 
sion. Because of the vast sums that the United States and the So- 
viets have spent arming themselves against each other, he main- 
tains, our economies have become distorted and weakened. 
"Todav," he says, "many of our allies are richer than we are and 
steadily drawing ahead of us in productivity, competitiveness, and 
standard of living." 

I have a Presidential commission report which evaluated the Na- 
tion's higher education needs and recommended—and listen to 
these words carefully— "The time has come to make education 
through the 14th grade f -ailable in the same way that high school 
education is now available/' 

This Presidential commission recommended an extension of 
public education through the first 2 years of college* 

The commission concluded: 

We have proclaimed our faith in education as a means of ecjualiaing the eondi* 
tions of men. But there is a grave danger that our present pohcy will make it an 
instrument for creating the very inequalities that it was designed to prevent. If the 
ladder of educational opportunity rises high at the doors of some youtn and scarcely 
rises at all at the doors of others, while at the same time formal education is made 
a prerequisite to occupational and social advancement, then education may become 
the means» not of eliminating race and class distinctions, but of deepening and so- 
lidifying them. 

Now isn't that a terrific quote from a Presidential commission, 
and doesn't it describe very well the situation we're in today? 

Does anybody remember under which President this commission 
served? 

Mr. Newman. Harry Truman. 

Representative Scheuer. You re absolutely right. This prophetic 
message was written in 1947 by the Truman Commission on Higher 
Education. 

Now, just think. We started out our K through 12 program in, 
roughly, 1910. So it has been 80 years, more or lesG. The 1947 com- 
mission report came halfway from the outset of K through 12 to 
the present date, and at the halfway point, 40 years after the in- 
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ception of K through 12 public education, they said we ought to 
extend it up 2 years— 40 years after the outset, 40 years ago. 

So does it stretch the imagination too much to say at the present 
time, by hook or crook, by whatever means, we ought to make 4 
years of postsecondary education an entitlement for kids who are 
doing adequate work, who are benefiting from the program. I don't 
know why this should be a revolutionary statement, out it seems 
such. 

Now if we would adopt the philosophy that is enumerated in Pro- 
fessor Dertouzos' excellent prepared statement, we would stop ad- 
dressing ourselves toward the short term, as he characterized it 
and instead look ahead. Maybe we ought to set a national goal 5, 
10, or 15 years from now, to assure our students access to 4 years of 
postsecondary education and by that time the comparable may in- 
clude a couple years of graduate work too, for every achieving 
young person in this society. And I hate to anticipate your testimo- 
ny which was really so brilliant and stimulating, but I have to 
refer to Bob Atwell's figure. He says one of the problems in our so- 
ciety is that 90 percent of the young people from middle or upper 
income families who do well in school go on to colleges. But only 60 
percent of the young people from families with very limited means, 
who do good work, go on to higher education. 

So we are ''excluding out," to quote Sam Goldwyn, we are "ex- 
cluding out" of the marvelous experience of college education, 40 
percent of the young kids who are doing well in high school but are 
from poor families. Now that is unacceptable in our society. 
Former Congressman and the current president of New York Uni- 
versity, John Brademas, said yesterday he sympathizes with this 
concept of simply biting the bullet and saying pubic education 
should now go from K-minus to grade 16. He sympathizes with 
that, but there is no cornucopia out there. And those were his 
exact words. 

And of course he's right Theres no free lunch. But maybe 
there s a cornucopia if we will it. Maybe there is a source of funds 
if we will it. 

Lou Harris testified before this subcommittee that he conducted 
a poll in which he asked people if they would be willing to pay 1 
percent additional taxes for education if they knew the money 
wasn't going to go down the same old rathole, if they knew that 
something different, something good, something refreshing, some- 
thing innovative and stimulating and productive was going to 
happen? And roughly, 70 percent of them, as I recall, said yes, they 
would. 

I suggest to you that a society that is willing to produce $30 bil- 
lion for the buyout of a particular company just by laying on debt, 
junk bonds, as we call them, has the capacity to spend $30 billion 
at least as a starter in approaching the goal of universal access to 
postsecondary education for students who, in their secondary edu- 
cation, have proven that they woald value it and they would bene- 
fit from it 

It seems clear that we should stop looking at our education suc- 
cesses, the way we look at our education failures. Head Start was 
the gem in the crown of the poverty program. It was without fun- 
damental flaw. Its intellectual underpinnings wrre justified by 20 
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years of results from the Head Start program itself and close to a 
century of results of the salubrious impact of an enriched preschool 
experience for parents who could afford it. 

The problem is, over the last 75 or 80 years, the kids who needed 
It the least, got it the most. The kids from middle and upper 
middle class homes, homes that themselves were education facto- 
ries, had access to Head Start. But the kids from deprived homes, 
improvenshed homes, intellectually and every other way, those 
kids got It the least. So that today, only about one-fifth of the kida 
from improverished homes who could benefit from Head Start get 
It, and 40 percent of the kids from low-income families who were 
domg well in high school do not have access to college. 

To n-'i that is a moral imperative for us to face up to, and in a 
society where leveraged buyouts are the order of the day, where we 
seem to be able to loosen up tens of billions of dollars for one group 
of corporate executives to take over the assets of another group of 
corporate executives with not one whit of production, not one whit 
of contribution to society, we ought to be able to afford universal 
access to preschool and postsecondary schools for eligible kida. It's 
a question of values; it's a question of hard choices; it's a question 
of biting the bullet and figuring out what we have to do just to pre- 
serve our standard of living which is on the slippery slope if we 
don t alter the flow of events. 

spending binge in this country. We're 
spending $lbU bilhon in consumer electronics of every description 
We re borroAving $160 bUlion from the central bankers around the 
world to finance a consumer spending binge, at the same time that 
were stamng education, and denying four-fifths of the lower 
income kids in our society from the benefits of Head Start and de- 
nying 40 percent of the lower income kids who are doing well in 
high school of the benefits of a college education. 
I think this is a moral imperative for us to face up to. 
All right; let's get on with the testimony. I hope very much that 
you will address yourselves to the single question. We're engaged 
m a tunnel vision hearing this morning. Is it important for us to 
extend access to a public education system 2 years down and per- 
haps 4 years up? Is that important? What are the costs of doing it' 
What are the costs of not doing it? How do you value the costs of a 
society that is losing its competitive edge? Now I know all of you 
have your own creative education projects that you've worked on 
through the years, and to the extent that they're relevant to this 
quvction of expanding access downwards and upv.'ards of course 
tell us about them. But T hope you w_n't use this as a forum for 
engaging m a broad searching analysis of our national education 
system, constructive as that would be. Hopefully, we will provide 
all of you with a forum to do that on another day. We hope that 
you II address yourself todav to the question of access, extending 
the school system downward, extending the school system upward! 

bo with that preliminary remark or two, let's get into the testi- 
mony. 

Bob Atwell— first, I want to repeat my thanks for helping con- 
ceptually in organizing this hearing, in directing us and hand-hold- 
mg us and providing us invaluable guidance in planning this hear- 
ing in the spring of this year. 
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As president of the American Council on Education, Bob Atwell 
is a leading spokesman for American higher education. He has 
been of enormous help, as 1 mentioned, in organizing this hearing. 
His organization is an umbrella organization for the Nation s col- 
leges and universities, whose membership includes more than 1,4U0 
degree-granting institutions and over 20,000 educational associa- 

**°Bob, why don't you take 6 to 8 minutes and chat with us infor- 
mally.' Since there are no other members here yet, I may ask a 
question from time to time. , * j 

Pat Williams of Montana, the chairman of the Postsecondary 
Education Subcommittee, was with us here for a 4Vi!-hour hearing 
yesterday. He has the flu this morning, and unfortunately, he s out 
of commission. . 

OK, Bob, why don't you take such time as you may wish. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT H. ATWELL. PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

Mr. Atwell. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the opportu- 
nity to participate in these hearings on behalf of the American 
Council on Education. Later on in this panel, you'll also be hearing 
from President Judith Eaton, who chairs the board of directors ol 
the American Council on Education. • ^ . e 

I have a prepared statement which I would like to introduce lor 
the record and just make some somewhat informal comments 
about that, with your permission. . . . • 

Representative Scheuer. Yes. There being no objection, it is so 
ordered. And I might tell all the witnesses that their prepared 
statements will be printed in full in the record, and we ve read ev- 
erything that we've received. I haven't had a chance to read Mr. 
Silber's prepared statement because it was just delivered this 
morning. But of the testimony that we have in, we've read it, so 
you don t have to repeat your testimony verbatim, just take off and 

ruminate with us. -km r>u • 

Mr. Atwell. I think it's especially appropriate, Mr Chairman, 
that this subcommittee investigate the vital role of education in 
the American economy and the benefits to be gained by guarantee- 
ing full access to preschool programs and postsecondary education 
for all qualified citizens, but I think it's also important that you 
recognize the noneconomic benefits of these programs to individ- 
uals in society, and so I would like to use part of my time to com- 
ment on that topic. . , ■ r 
But first, I cannot stress strongly enough the importance ot 
highei education to the improvement of America's competitive po- 
sition in the v.orld economy. Yesterday President John Brademas 
of NYU 8pc<e in his testimony of the "Memorandum to the 4l8t 
President of the United States/' which was prepared by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education's Commission on National Challenges in 
Higher Education. I assume you'\ seen this document, Mr. Chair- 
man. It 8>>ecifically addressed the role of higher education in the 
future health and competitiveness of the American economy, and it 
offered a set of clear recommendations for ways to build on the his- 
toric partnership between the Federal Government and the Na- 
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tion's colleges and universities to help revitalize the economy, to 
expand educational opportunity, and to educate Americans for an 
increasingly interdependent world. 

I would like to subniit a copy of that document for your recorr^ 
and would be happy to provide additional copies for others who 
might wish it.^ 

And then just 2 weeks ago the Council on Competitivenei?s, of 
which Vm a member, issued a new report entitled ''Reclaiming the 
American Drea^i." I won't go into detail on its suggestions for re- 
ducing the Federal budget deficit and improving our trade posture, 
but I would make the observation made by the authors of the 
report, who include the leaders of some of our foremost corpora- 
tions, labor unions and educational institutions, that over the long 
run, this Nation will not be able to maintain, much less raise, its 
standard of living without attending to problems such as the trou- 
bled educational system, its deteriorating physical infrastructure 
and declining technological leadership. And that report recom- 
mends expanded Federal commitments to prc^rams that will bene- 
fit disadvantaged youth, improve math and science education, 
broaden access to postsecondary education and retrain dislocated 
workers. 

Obviously, collies and universities have an important stake 
and, indeed, an essential role in these areas. Competitiveness 
simply cannot be maintained or improved without additional in- 
vestment in higher education. However, I would point to other 
strong reasons for the Nation to extend educational opportunity to 
a broader spectrum of citizens. Economists may debate whether the 
benefits of education redound primarily to the individual or to soci- 
ety, but that debate really ignores education's contributions to soci- 
etal change, the preservation of our cultural heritage and the ad- 
vancement of knowlc^e through research and public service. 

Our current Federal student aid programs were developed over 
the past three decades to help achieve the national goal of equal 
opportunity about which you've spoken here this morning. There's 
no question that they have served this purpose effectively. Howev- 
er, it is now clear that the Federal effort to meet the goal of post^ 
secondary opportunities has faltered during the 1980's, and while 
funding for these programs it is true has increased 28 percent, 
thanks to the leadership of the Congress, the value of Federal aid 
for individual students has seriously eroded over the decade. Rela- 
tive to the Consumer Price Index, the maximum Pell grant actual- 
ly declined 13 percent in real dollars during this period and other 
important student aid programs have declined more sharply. 

The American Council on Education has been increasingly con- 
cerned about the impact of all of this on low^ncome studenta and 
particularly low-income minority students— the reduced value of 
grant awards and the shift in emphasis of Federal aid from grants 
to loans. 

In the past 10 years, we have seen an alarming decline in the 
rate of participation of our largest minority groups, blacks and His- 
panics, and finding ways to improve the educational performance 
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and participation of minority students is now the top priority of 
the American Council on Education. Almost 2 years ago, our board 
of directors authorized an initiative designed to help us regain the 
lost momentum of minority progress. 

Working with the Education Commission of the States, and you 
will hear from its president^ my colleague Frank Newman, later in 
a subsequent panel, we formed a blue ribbon Commission on Mi- 
nority Participation in Education and American Life. The group 
was chaired by Frank Rhodes, the president of Cornell University, 
and former Presidents Gerald Ford and Jimmy Carter served as 
honorary cochairs. In May, that group issued a report entitled 
"One-Third of a Nation." I assur:c you have seen that document. 1 
have it with me. It was a concise and straightforward report. The 
commission found that "Ame ica is moving backward— not for- 
ward — in its efforts to achieve the full participation of minority 
citizens in the life and prosperity of the Nation." It offered strate- 
gies for each major sector of /:merican society to reverse that 
trend. 

We're engaged in a wide variety of other programs to attack this 
problem, but I would like to make one thing clear. Despite in- 
creases in institutional support and a strong statutory commitment 
by the Federal Gk)vernment to the goal of educational opportunity 
about which you have spoken, we are still a long way from its 
achievement. Several Federal student-aid programs currently au- 
thorized indicate that Congress supports broad access to postsec- 
ondary education, but we cannot reach that goal without a further 
budgetary commitment. 

Finally, the Federal Government, the States, and institutions 
must develop a partnership in providing the financial resources 
and educational programs that will enable all our citizens to devel- 
op to their full potential. Such a partnership will produce a more 
competitive nation as well as one that is more decent and caring 
for its people. 

I guess in summary, Mr. Chairman, what I'm trying to say is, I 
think the statutory basis is there to try to achieve most of what 
you're talking about, but we have not had adequate funding, par- 
ticularly in recent years. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Atwell follows:] 
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PREPARED STmTEMENT OF ROBERT H. ATWELL 



Kr. ChAiivftn m^ NMtert of U)t 9ubcGMittt«: 

I •pprtclau th$ opportunity to testify at that* iMTArlngs. X $m mmkini 
today on bmhMlt of th* AiMrlcan Coimcll on Gduoitlcsn. ACS is th» i^rvlln 
MtoclAtion for tht nation's collcocs and univ^rsitits. cur worship includas 
ov«r 1400 institutions of hi^hsr tducation and about 200 tducational 
associations. Lattr on this panal you also will bs hsaring fra« Dr. Judith 
Eaton, diairs our board of dirtctors. 

It is aspscially appropriata that this subconsittaa — and tha tntirt joint 
Kconoidc C(«itta« — invastigatt tha vital rola of tducatlon in tha M^rican 
tcono^^, and tha b«iafits to bt ^ainad by ouarantaaino full accass to praschool 
pro^raaa and poatsacondary aducation for al3 -»^ifiad citisans. mit I think it 
also i^rtant that you racognisa tha non-aconosdc — or at laast non-roaUry 
— banafiU of thasa prograwi to individuals and sociaty, and X would lika to 
us* part of ay tiaa to coMnt on thosa. 

m^t first, X cannot ttrasc strongly anough tha is|)ortanca of highar 
aducation to tha ijiprovanant of Aaarica's ccvpatitiva position in tha >/otl6 
•concay. I knoir that you hava just ralaatad tha raport frosi your haarinos 
aarliar this yaar on **Ces^pati ti vanass and tha Quality of tha AMrican 
Itorkfforca,* and I ccMand tha hard mk you'va put in on this issua, tha 
sariousnass of your approach, and tha thougj^tfulnass of ths r»rf snlitions 
you'va offarad. 

This subjact has baan of graat concam to tha highar aducation 
co«nity, Yastarday Prasidant John BradsMa of KWJ spoka in his tastiwxiy of 
tha Mforan^ to tha 41st Prasidant of tha l\nJ ta d Statas , which was praparad by 
ti^ Msrican Council on BUucation's OOHiUsslon £[ National Challan^as m tUghar 
»^ication. That docuasnt spacifically axprasaad our concam about tha rola of 
highirr aducation in tha futura haalth a») cc^patitivanass of tha i^rican 
aconoay. It offarad a sat of claar racowMidations for wiya to build on tha 
historic partnarship batwsan tha fadaral govanmnt and tht nation's collagas 
and univarsitias to halp ravitalisa tha acono^, axpsnd aducational oflportuiity, 
and sducata ^ricans for an incraaaingly intardspandant world. I m submitting 
a copy of thst dociatnt for tha subcoMittaa's hsaring racord, and would ba 
ham to provida additional copias for individual Maters wto My w«nt to 
asattina it.. 

Just tMD iMks ago, tha Coux^il xx CCM^iatitivsnass, of which X sat a Mater, 
iasuad a nav raport anUtlad ''Haclaisdng tha Aaarican Draast fiscal folicias 
for s Coapatitiva Hation«» That raport also racognisad tha ralatlonahip batwaan 
highar aducation and global covpatitivanasa, and offarad a co^ahanaiva list of 
policy options for tha fadaral govarnMnt to raMdy currant aconoidc ills an) 
pava tha «»y for futura groi^ and productivity. 

X won't go into datJtil on tha spacific swggastions for raducing tha fadaral 
tMdgat daficit and iaproving our trada postura that constituta tha aaatiast and 
aost controvarsial part of tha raport though I would ba happy to provida 
copias for tha coMittaa if you hava not racaivad thaa. iut I would lika to 
cita tha obsarvation aada by tha authors of tha raport, who includa tha laadars 
of soaa of our foraaoat corporations, labor unions, and aducational 
institutions, that *ovar tha long tar», tha nation will not ba abla to MinUin 
or raisa its standard of living without atUnding to prcblaav such as its 
troublad aducation systaa, datarioratlng physical inf raatructura and daclining 
tachnological laadarship." 
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*Atv^ rtport rtcoMtnds that tht c«d«r«I 7ov«nwtnt •xpand iu caMdUMnt* In 
four art** d#vot«d to hiMn rtecurces. Firtt^ th* report Mym* "K)r* fundin9 is 
n««dtd to h»lp bring diMdvantngtd youth into th» Mlnatrrai of socitty. 
Second, iddition*! fund* art neiKM for tpeciel pr09rMt in Mth ftnd science to 
produce individuals qualified to operate in an increasingly co«^)lejf 
technological society. Third, progress Must be expanded to broaden access to 
post-secondary educational institutions. Fourth, funding is needed to retrain 
dislocated workers so that they cw) again becoM productive MHribers of the work 
force." 

Quite obviously, our colleges and universities have an ioportant stake and 
an essential role in each of these areas. Econosic competitiveness sii^ly 
cannot be «aintained or iieproved without additional investiwt in higher 
education. 

Hewer, I i-ould ^wint to other strong reasons besides competitiveness for 
the nation to extend eAwational opportunity to a broader spectnw of our 
citis«na. Cconcnists nay debate whether the benefits of education redomi 
primarily to the individual or to lociety, but, in the words of Henty m. Levin 
of Stanford iMiversitys 

"... eAication represents the dominant path foe social swbility in our 
society, particularly as other routes for atuining hlghar occupational status 
snd incQM have been cloeed off . . . . [Reduction of govemasot subsidies to 
section mild be] particularly troublesoM at a tias whan the higher education 
systsM has just opened to the less advantaged.** 

Debate over the relative benefits of hi^r education to the individual 
versua those to society also tend to ignore its contributions to societal 
chanoe, the preservation of our cultural heritage, and the admKemt of 
knowledge through resaarch and public service. Ihe aoet ccspcehenaive study of 
the individkial and social value of Aaerican higher education mm conlucted by 
the distln^shed econosist Howard R. dowm. Ihe conclusions of his lacvteark 
investasnt in Learning , issued in 1977 by the Carnegie Cowcil on Policy Studies 
in Higher BducationTwere aa follower 

"First, the monetary returns fron higher education alone are pcoM>ly 
sufficient to offset all the costs. Second, the nonsnnetary raturm are several 
tiaes as valuable as the snnetary returns* And third, tive totsd retunis frosi 
higher e<^kication in all its aspects exceed the coat by several tiMe. In short, 
the njRilative evidence leaves no doubt that AMrican higher education is well 
worth ^t it coats." 

CXir current federal student aid programs were developed over the past three 
decades to help achieve the nstional goal of xqual opportunity, ihere is no 
question that th«y have sarved this purpose effectively. 

2n the 1950s, before *^ federal role had been established, only about 40 
percent of Iw^inco^ hig*-. school graduates with jood academe ability went on 
to college. Today, after three decader; of federal assistance, about sO percent 
of these students attend college. 
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Nhil« this it major vtoqzm, it also r*pr»Mntft a lubatantiid riMiiriinQ 
opportunity 9«p that chalUngtB our nation. I#vm you brssk dcnn tha fiourat on 
participation* you find that about 90 parcant o£ high-iijcot hiqh school 
graduataa vith good acadanic ability go on to poataacondary^ aducation. And 
thaaa high-incoM studanta ara auch aora likaly to ptraiat and aam a 
baccalaureata than atudanta with coaparabla ability but ftv^r financial 
raaourcaa. 

It ia clear that tha federal govtmatnt mat take the lead in cloaino the 
opportunity gap* Federal atudent aid prograaia today provide 75 percent of total 
student aasiatanoe funda, including tha value of federally-insured loans. 
Institutional aid accounts for about 19 percent » mi tha stdtea provide the 
reMlning 6 percent. 

It also is clear that the federal effort to atet the goal of poataecondary 
opportunities has faltered di^ring the 1980s. While funding for the prograaa has 
increasad 23 percent* the value of federal aid for individual students has 
sari»ialy eroded ovar tha decade. Ihe Pell Grant aaxlauB «w«rd» %<Uch 
represented 40 percent of total average college coats in 1960 » provided only 28 
percent in 198a. 

Relative to tha CPI, the aaximai Pell aw«rd declined 13 percent in real 
dollars during this period. By the saw aeaeure* other i^rtant student aid 
prograsft >j<v declinad core sharply: Supplemental Educational Qpinrtunity 
Grants by 21 j^rcent; College Work-Study by 26 percent; Perkins Loans by 57 
percent; and State Student Incentive Oranta by 38 percent. 

the Aaerican Council on Ec!ucation has been ^^tcreasingly concerned about the 
iapact on low incoatt students, and particularly la^inccm adnority students* of 
tha reduced value of grant awards, and also of tha shift in esyhasls of federal 
aid froai grants to loans, in the pest 10 years, %#e have seen an alaraing 
decline in the rate of participation of our largest minority groups — blacks 
and Hispanic* in higher education, this trend is even aore alaraing becaxu»e 
these groups constitute an increasing proportion of the nation's population — 
and its «K>rk force. 

Currently, 20 percent of Aaerican children under age 17 are mambers of 
adnority groupa. ^ tha year 2000, one-third of all school-age children will be 
adnority students. And between now and than, minority workers will make up 
one-third of the net additions to the U.S. labor force, ay the turn of ^-Nt 
century, 21*8 million of tha 140*4 million people in tha labor force will be 
non-i4ute* 

Pixvlina ways to improve the educax;ional performance of minority atudents 
and to broaden their participation in higher education ia now tha top ptiority 
of the American Council on Education. Almost two year a ago, our board of 
director* authorized a minority initiative designed to help us regain the loat 
momentvei of minority progress. Ihia has involved a wide range of activities. 

To push this topic to the top of the agenda of college and university 
presidenta, our annual nteting thia paat January focused primarily on issues of 
minority participation, and theae iasues also will be a major focua at (xix 
meeting next month. 
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Wtrking with the Education Co«»iS6ion of th# states, we fo;*»ed a 
blue-ribten CcMisslon on Minority Participation in Education and Aaerican Life. 
The grcxjp wns chaired by Or. Frank Rhodes, the president of Cornell Uhivereity, 
and former Presidents Gerald Tord and Jiwy Carter wrvtd as honorary co-chairs. 
The coaiaissiQn included 37 leaders from business and education, fonaer cabinet 
MKbers* and state snd locsl elec ed officials, and in May they issued a report 
entitled "Ona-lhird rf A Nation." 

The report was concise and straightforward. Ihe Cosisission found that 
"America is saving backward — not forward — in its efforts to achieve the full 
participation of mionority citizens in the life and prosperity of the nation," 
and it offered strategies for each aMijor sector of Aasrican society to reverse 
that trend. I have submitted « copy of the report for the record. 

To help renr<w and strengthen higher education's efforts to increass 
minority recruit»»nt. retention, and graduation, in Julv ACE, along with the 
African Association of State Colleges and Uiiversities, sponeoied a working 
conference on "alucating One-Third of A Nation." The conference drew over 500 
representatives ttcm aore than 120 institutions. Participants used the three 
days to compare progrsM now in place at different caa|Hises and to work as teams 
to com up with new plans for their own instituticns. 

Other act' laities currently are under way or are planned to continue this 
initiative. Urly next y«ar we will issue a handbook for colleges and 
universities that will provide practical guidance and nuoierous exaaples to help 
colleges and universities t^ktt their cai^jufles aore hospitable to ninorities and 
develop effective strategies to recruit and retain greater mabers of minority 
studentSr faculty, and adadnistrators. 

We also will be issuing a study sponsored by th* r^Ilon Foundation that 
will identify and evaluate those university program* that » re granting 
abov»Hiv*rage mM)ers of doctorates to blacks, Hlspanics, and American Irtdians. 

Because a large percentitge of the ninority students enrolled in hig^^r 
education begin their experience at the coaMiity college level, we are 
sponsoring an articulation project designed to promote eore effective trwwfer 
programs to baccalaureate degree-granting institutions. Pilot programs 
involving four coonunity colleges >«ire begun this fall. 

that is a brief «wamar/ of what in truth is a very extensive frogram. But 
let m make this abundantly clear. Higher education leaders are coemitting 
their tiee and energy — and their institutional reswrces — to expending 
opportunities, not only for minority students, but for all citizens. The latest 
figures show that between 1984 and 1936. institutions increesed financial did 
awerds frm their own sources by 22 percent — almost twice the average tuition 
increase and nearly four times the rate of inflation for that period- 

Bowever, despite this increase in institutional aid and a strong statutory 
commitment by the federal government to the goal of educational opportunity, we 
are still a long way from its achievement. The several federal student aid 
programs currently authorised indicate that Congress supports broad access to 
postsecondary education, but we cannot reach that goal without a further 
budgetary coemltment. 
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TtM ffd*rAl govtmntnt* thr st4ito», and institution* nutt dsvtlop a 
p«rtj>«r«hip in providing tN> financial resources and educational jprograwi that 
%*ill enable all our citiseni to develop to their full potential . Such a 
partnership will produce a aore competitive nation* as well m one that is m>u 
decant and earing for its peopl«. 
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Representative Scheuer, You think it's mostly a funding prob- 
lem and that if we simply sank more money into the present 
system of Pell grants and what not, you'd have universal access to 
postsecondary education? 

Mr. Atwell. I think the Federal statutory framework is, lo a 
large extent, there. What we've seen is an erosion of the funding 
base along with the lines Tve talked about, and the most alarming 
thing of all is the shift from grants to loans during the past 8-year 
period. 

Representative Scheuer. Now the Pell grants provide a maxi- 
mum of what, 50 or 60 percent of the total costs of going to college? 

Mr. Atwell. Well, it woula be less than that in many institu- 
tions. You have a maximum award of in the $2,200 to $2,300 range, 
and you have institutional costs that far exceed that in the private 
sector and much of the 4-year public sector fa- exceeds that as 
well. So the maximum Pell grant award is not suflicient either, 
and it has fallen relative to inflation. 

Representative Scheuer. Well, let s talk about the 40 percent of 
the talented kids from low-income families doing good work in high 
school. Those are the kids we want to move into postsecondary edu- 
cation. 

y /hat would we have to do to restructure the system so that it 
served that group? Would we simply have to raise the limits on 
Pell to 70 or 80 or 90 percent of the total cost or 100 percent of the 
total cost? 

Mr. Atwell. I think there's several issues here. One is the aca- 
demic preparation of those students and its adequacy for their par- 
ticipation, and I think the remedial efforts that institutions have to 
engage in is one issue, but I think 

Representative Scheuer. Now, wait a minute. Tm just addressing 
the kids from low-income homes who are doing well in high school 

So let's engage in a process of creaming. OK. Those are the kids 
who are really learning readily, they're college ready. What would 
we have to do to move them smoothly into postsecondary educa- 
tion? 

Mr. Atwell. I think we have to stop loading them up with loans 
in the freshman year and even in the sophomore year. That's a de- 
terrent. I think it has been demonstrated that the loan burdens or 
the prospect of loan burdens or the perception of loan burdens is a 
deterrent to these kinds of students. 

Representative Scheuer. Well, that s a question I don't want to 
a»k you about now, beeausse Vtn going to a^k it of the whole panel. 

Is the loan a psychological turnoff for the very families that you 
want to reach, the low-income families, the majority families, black 
and Hispanic families for whom borrowing tens of thousands of dol- 
lars may not be a part of their culture. 

Don't answer it, Bob. 

Mr. Atwell. OK. 

Representative Scheuku. Let's a^k everybody later on. OK? I 
don't want anybody to fwl we have exhausted the subject from ary 
one person answering. 

Are you finished with your testimony*^ 

Mr. Atwell. Yes, sir. 
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Representative ScHfiUER. It was a marvelous, very thoughful 
piece of work. I had never heard that 40 percei.., of the kids of im- 
poverished families who were doing well in high school weren't 
able to make it to college. And of the 60 percent who do make it to 
college, a significantly smaller percentage of them graduate than 
the kids with equal intellectual ability and equal commitment who 
come from well-to-do families. That's wrong, too. That is a moral 
imperative for our society to address. 

Thanks for that fine testimony. 

Now, Mr. Michael Dertouzos— am I pronouncing it right*^ 
Mr. Dertouzos. Yes, sir. 

Representative Scheuer. Michael Dertouzos came to the United 
btates from Greece as a Fulbright Scholar. 
Mr. Dertouzos. Yes. 

Representative Scheuer. Marvelous. In addition to directing the 
Laboratory for Computer Science at MIT, Mr. Dertouzos is chair- 
man of the MIT Commission on Industrial Productivity, established 
to find out why U.S. productivity growth is weak and to make rec- 
ommendations for correcting these problems. 

We're delighted that you're here, Mr. Dertouzos. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL L. DERTOUZOS. DIRECTOR. LABORATO- 
RY FOR COMPUTER SCIENCE. MASSACHUSETfS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. CAMBRIDGE. MA 

Mr. Dertouzos. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I'm not going to read 
my prepared statement. I would like to start by congratulating vou 
on an educational matter. When I said hel'o to you. you recited to 
me several verses in ancient Greek, and I'm very impressed, but at 
least in these chambers 

Representative Scheuer. The opening lines by which Herodo- 

HAS" ■ ' " 

Mr. Dertouzos. Yes. 

Repr^ntative Scheuer. The lines by which Herodotus opened 
every chapter, saymg, we got up, we traveled so many parasangs, 
so many stopmuses and arrived cafely. 

Mr. Dertouzos. Right. So at least in this chamber, the education- 
al problem may be smaller. [Laughter.) 

Mr. Chairman, the only new thing I can bring here, I think, is 
some of the discoveries of the MIT Commission on Industrial Pro- 
ductivity which link education with the economic environment and 
address some of the narrower issues of costs that you wanted 

We put together 16 of our best people at MIT and fur ZV^ years 
we beat the path to three continents, to 400 interviews with 30 
stall and we did something that most competitiveness and produc- 
tivity studies do not do. We studied the problem bottom up We 
went inside the industries. We went inside the companies." We 

^ xif ^^""^""y^ at the chief executive's 

office. We did not signiLcantly look at the macroeconomic aspects 
ol the economy as a black box, and we did not bother with fiscal, 
monetary, and regulatory policies, which is usually the way that 
this matter is addressed. 

The findings from this rather large study will be published in a 
book entitled Made in America: Regaining the Productive Edge " 
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'.vhich will come out of the MIT press in May. The book is largely 
finished now, and so I can report partially on the results. 

I think the first point I want to make is that there is no wide- 
spread understanding—in fact, there is very little understanding in 
this Nation, in our corporate environment and everyvrhere else, 
about the link between education and economic survival, and I 
make this point in my testimony. We understand the link between 
defense and physical survival. The link between education and eco- 
nomic survival we do not understand, yet it is equally as strong as 
the other one. 

Representative Schhuer. Do you just want to state it, so that it 
stands on the record? 

Mr. Dertouzo®. Well, I have a way to excite you about it, a 
slightly theatrical way. Imagine a United States surrounded by 
very competitive neighbors who are better armed, and suppose that 
also this nation has a federally managed and well-funded educa- 
tional system, centrally managed, but a weak and declining mili- 
tary capability, which is administered independently by thousands 
of local communities. Now that sounds tragic. I mean, it sounds 
like weVe about to go down the tubes, but if I replace the word 
"education" with "defense" and "defense" with "education in this 
theatrical statement, it becomes reality. 

Imagine a United States surrounded by veo" competitive neigh- 
bors who are better educated than we are. Suppose further that 
this nation has a federally managed and well-funded military capa- 
bility but a weak and declining educational system, administered 
independently by thousands of local communities. 

I think the fact that we tolerate the second statement and we 
find the first one abomii -ible, shows what I'm saying, that we do 
not understand che link. 

Now I can give you lots and lots of statistics— I'm sure you have 
them. The one sentence about the state of education in this nation 
that we confirmed is that we're doing badly at the K through 12 
level; we're doing worse at the prework level, what we call the for- 
gotten half, 20 million-some people after high school and before 
work. And we're doing exceedingly well at the university level— m 
terms of productivity, the impact of educational productivity. 

Continuing, if we look at the impact of this underedu^f tion that 
we have today on performance, it s rather substantial. We found, 
for example, that in the new manuf»*cturing systems which are be- 
coming more and more widespread, the flexible manufacturing sys- 
tems, we found a difference of 10 to 1, 10 to 1, 1000 percent, be- 
tween Japan and the United States in the use of identically the 
same flexible manufacturing systems. They are producing 10 times 
more parts than we are, using the same manufacturing systems. 
This is attributed entirely to the skills and education of the work 
force. We found that though we spend in industry $180 billion for 
education, that this amount goes mostly for remedial activities and 
very little toward retraining. So we have tremendous weaknesses 
also in our industries in retraining. 

You addressed earlier that we spend $160 billion on e'^tronics 
in this Nation, and you may know that 20 years ago, we made most 
of those electronics here, more than 85 percent. Today we make 4 
percent of the consumer electronics. 
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Representative Scheuer. We don't produce a single television 
tul>e. 

Mr. Dertouzos. Well, we don't produce a VCR, a TV, and tran- 
sistor radio, yet we invented all three of these things. 
Ri^presentative Scheuer. Yes. 

Mr. Dertoueos. And part of our problem here, in fact, a very 
large part that the commission discovered, is attributed back to the 
education. 

Now let me address the three future trends: internationalization 
of the economy, increasing sophistication of the consumer and in- 
creasing pace and importance of the technology in the manufactur- 
ing process. These are the three dominant trends that we expect in 
the future. 

All three* I was going to say, demand a bett<;r education than we 
have today. 

Representative Scheuer. You mention that there's a very small 
list of key obstacles to improving productive performance in the 
United States. 

Sometime in your testimony will you tell us what they are? 
Mr. Dertouzos. The obstacles to what, sir? 

Representative Scheuer. You say there's a very small list of key 
obstacles to improving productive performance in the United 
States. 

Mr. Dertouzos. Yes, I will. I will do this right now, if you like, 
permit me to get it out from a different part. 
Representative Scheuer. Surely. 

Mr. Dertouzos. After conducting all these interviews and doing 
the bottom-up analysis, we found six factors that are responsible 
for the plight we're in product! vit3nvise. I presume that this is what 
you would like to hear. 

First is the pursuit of outdated strategies, of which parochialism 
and mass production are at the helm. We are focusing on a mass 
production system in this country which is outdated, the Fordist 
system. The rest of the world has moved to a highly flexible indi- 
vidual small niche production system. 

Representative Scheuer. When you say ''small niche," are you 
referring to the product or the productive system? 

Mr. Dertouzos. I am referring to the customization of the prod- 
uct, smaller runs of products better tailored to the customers. And 
I am referring to increasingly more sophisticated products. 

Representative Scheuer. You're referring to the product? 

Mr. Dertouzos. Yes. 

Representative Scheuer. Not the system by which we produce 
the product. 

Mr. Dertouzos. I'm coming to that in a minute. 

The second weakness that we found was short-time horizons, per- 
vasively. I remind you again, Mr. Chairman, we're not wrenching 
these things out of our gut. We are reporting from 400 interviews 
and studies. So this is discovery. Short-time horizons — you men- 
tioned the electronics industry — unbelievable things. Companies 
that were great, expert in electronics, turning around and buying 
automobile companies and finance companies and losing their ex- 
pertise, not sticking to their knitting. Bonuses gnng for the next 
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quarter, and on and on and on. A tremendouta preoccupation in a 
hepped up way. 

Representative Scheuer. The inabihty of our banking communi- 
ty to finance a long-term process or product or system that might 
take 10 or 12 or 15 years to produce. 

Mr. Dertouzos. I should say that the cost of capital, which is 
higher in this country than in Japan, is a significant factor in that, 
but we have found factors beyond the cost of capital that are just 
as significant. 

. Representative Scheuer. Well, the inability of bankers to look 
forward and to say this is a legitimate product or service or system, 
and it's going to take 10 years before it shows a profit, and then it 
will show a very, very satisfactory profit, and we'll finance you. 

Mr. Dertouzos. Proceeding with the third item, that concerns 
the process. We overinnovate on products, and we underinnovate 
on processes. 

The fourth factor we found was the neglect of human resources, 
and that's the one that we're addressing here today. 
Representative Scheuer. Right. 

Mr. Dertouzos. The fifth factor is a lack of cooperation. We 
found a lack of cooperation within our companies, interdepartmen- 
tally, across our companies with suppliers and customers, and sig- 
nificantly, among competitors in setting standards. We lost the ma- 
chine tool business to that, and we're now in trouble with the infor- 
mation networks, because we cannot agree on standards. 

Representative Scheuer. Lack of cooperation. 

Mr. Dertouzos. Correct. 

Representative Scheuer. Well. I'm going to ask all of you later 
when v/e get through everybody's testimony, whether you think 
that some changes in the antitrust laws might be indicated, to 
foster cooperation in the future, which might be illegal now. 

Mr. Dertouzos. We did not find any particular set of laws as 
damaging today. We found a general mismatch between govern- 
ment and industry, almost as if government was operating from a 
different agenda from what industry wanted to do, but no signifi- 
cant culprit. Antitrust laws, as you know, have been revised some- 
what, and they've been more helpful recently. 

If I may return to my testimony, the point I want to make. Mr. 
Chairman, is that 

Representative Scheuer. You finished that very small list of key 
obstacles? 

Mr. Di rtouzos. Yes 

Representative Scheuer. Good. 

M . Dertouzos. 1 wan*ed to make the point that it is terribly sig- 
nificmt that we understand this link. It is far more grave than 
wha , we think, even in your charge to us. to address lengthening 
this ship in front and in the back, the ship of education. 

Representative Scheuer. Right. 

Mr. Dertouzos. While we're addressing this narrow issue, tho 
ship is heading toward a major iceberg. And if you permit me, I'd 
like to address a little bit the situation. 

To me. there is no question that there must be a substantially 
greater Federal help, financially, including Jhe narrow instance 
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that we're addressing here today and a greater quality control, cen- 
trally administered quality control. 

In terms of quantity of funds, the GI bill is a minimum, from my 
pomt of view. We look at the cost-benefit analysis, and let's look at 
the costs of the GI bill. That's the least we can do today, in terms 
ot lunds, putting new funds into the educational system, federally, 
so as to improve the productivity of future citizens. We are trying 
to asseM how much money to put. The GI bill funds, what we com- 
mitted m that area, is an absolute minimum. I think it might be 
reyolutionaiy, but we ar- spending a lot of money. We're spending 
It locally today, and if v can somehow steer some of that funding 
more centrally, and some of the control more centrally. 

In particular, every nation other than the United States seems to 
have examinations at the 6th grade, at the 12th grade Why can't 
we have something like this here? 

Representative Scheuer. Well, you know, we couldn't do it as a 
mandatory thing. Yot'd have an absolute firestorm of protest 
across this country. So we couldn't do it with a stick, but we might 
do It with a carrot. You know, we tell States that they have to re- 
strict their driving speed to 55 miles an hour, but we really don't 
tell them they have to do that. We'll tell them, we're going to give 
you this benefit, but in order to get this benefit, you have to reduce 
driving speeds to 55 miles an hour. There are all kinds of things 
that the Federal Government induces, cajoles States to do that we 
don t have the constitutional right to force them to do, but we 
dangle these little goodies with these incentives, and we say, if you 
want these little goodies, then please help us out and do this. 

Mr. Dertouzos. In particular, universities can have slightly 
higher entrance requirements or industries can have different re- 
quirements. 

In the fast food industry, Mr. Chairman, the cash registers are 
modified to have pictures on them instead of words. This caters to 
an undereducated work force rather than calling for a better edu- 
cation. And we do a lot of this in our industry also. 

Representative Scheuer. Well, you gave us a couple of examples 
here of how industries will remake a product and repair a prod- 
uct *^ 

Mr. Dertouzos. That's correct. 

Representative Scheuer [continuing]. Rather than train the 
workers to do it right in the first place. 

Mr. Dertouzos. That's right. We go along with the problem, we 
reinforce it. 

Representative Scheuer. Wc go along with it. and tlie great ilaw 
ot that 18 that we don t remake the product. And then we turn out 
cars that maybe have 5 or 10 times the number of returns to the 
*^'^8 showroom for service as our foreign competitors do 

Mr. Dertouzos. So. Mr. Chairman, in closing. 1 want to add that 
It IS exceedingly important that we apply corrective action central- 
ly, expediently, that this action be in the tens of billions of dollars 
per year rather than just a small action. A National Produrtivity 
Education Act might be a way to handle this. You know a lot 
better than I do how to do it. 

But the order in which we need help. sir. is K through 12 educa- 
tion, first. Vocational and prework training, second. On-the-job 
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trainings third. And university education, last. From the F)oint of 
view of what we discovered in our commission. 

Representative Sckeuer. Now did you address yourself to extend- 
ing the school system down, preschool education? 

Mr. Dertouzos. Right. 

Representative Schkuer. Was that No. 2 in there? 
Mr. Dertouzos, No, 1 said from K through 12. 
Representative ScHKUsn. Yes. 
Mr. Dertouzos, Kindergarten through 12. 
Representative Scheuer. Now, improving K through 12. 
Mr. Dertouzos. Right. 

Representative Scheuer. And let me say that our report— I don't 

know if you have received a copy of it 

Mr. Dertouzos. Yes, I have. 

Representative Si;heuer. It exclusively is devoted to improving K 
through i2. 

Mr. Db*RTOUzos. And we want to add our voice to that, after all 
this discovery. 

Repr esentative Scheuer. Yes, of course. Today weVe talking 
about extending the school situation down 2 years and up 4 years. 

It pains me to hear people say, well, we have a hell of a lot of 
work to do in improving K through 12. We know that. That's what 
the first 9 days of hearings were about. And we think we made 
some useful suggestions. 

Well, thank you very much for your testimony. Tm going to have 
some other questions for you as soon as we finish. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dertouzos follows:) 
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PREPARED STATEHENT Of MICHAEL I. OERTOUZOS 

Mr. Chaimtan, m«mb#fi of th« Committe*, I am Miehaat L Oartouzos, 
Profataor of computar tdanca and afactHcal anginaadng at MIT and 
Chaimran of tha MtT Commifttlon on Induatrial Productivity. My 
tasttmony ia basad on tha findings of thla Commission and on my 
parsonai axparfanca during tha patt 25 yaars as aducator, consultant 
to govammant and industry, and chairman of a high tachnotogy 
company. 

lmMgin0 a US. sufrourKf§d by vm/y comp0ti^ iwlffhbcfs who ara 
b0tt9r armac/. Suppos0 further ffiat this nation has a Msmiiy 
nmnagod and wail funcfad aducatlonat systam but a waak and 
dacffnlng mUitary capability administarad indapandantty by 
thousands of local communitfas. 

This imaginary U.S. sounds doomad and haading toward inavitabia 
catastropha. But lat us rapeat tha statamant aftar interchanging 
education and dafansa: 

tmagms a U.S. sunoundad t>y vary compaVtiva nalghbors who are 
battar educatad. Supposa furthar that this nation has a tadarally 
managad and wall fundad military capability but a waak and 
dadlning aducational systam administarad indapandantly by 
thousands of local communitias. 

To most paopia, this raai U.S. may sound somewhat troubled but 
cartainly not doomadi 

Tha reason we perceive the imaginary case to be worse off than the 
real one is because we understand the link between defense and 
physical surulva) much better than the link between education and 
economic survival. 

The main point of my testimony is precisely this - that the 
relationship between education and economic survival is already 
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€)()n(f)ctr'' will b«com» if>cmuinQfy mom important In tht 
tuti»m. My Mcond point also root«d In this dttenM^Mlucation 
antloQy, la thai tha fadarai govammant mutt haip atraif?ntan out U.S. 
aducation. Tha altamativta ara not worfeing and cannot apparantiy 
pull U9 out of a slida that la thraataning thia nation's futura ability 
to compete in tha global marlcatptaca. 

Stfucation and„ProductlYitY 

Unlfka many othar productivity ttudias that daiva into 
macroaconomic fiscal and ragutatory Issuaa, tha MIT Commission'^ 
work focusad on a bottom*up assassmant of sight industrias 
rsprasanting about a thirel of ths U,S manufacturing sactor. Eight 
taams ted by Commisaicndrs, soms oO pacpla in all, conductad 
savsral hundrsd visits to companiaa spanning thraa conttnants. Our 
purposa was to find out why th# U.S. has davslo^ptad a waak 
pfoducth^a parfomianca ralativa to othar nations. In othar words, 
why our producthrfty la growing mora slowty, why wa hava lost • 
signifkant markat shara in taxtilas, staal. automobilas and othar 
sactors, and why tvan though wa ara graat innovators, wa hava 
trouble producing high-quality products rapidly and at comparabla 
cost with our compatitors. 

Ths Commission has concludad that tha parvasive failura of 
Amsrican industry to davalop and utllUta human rasourcas fully and 
affsctivaly at all lavals of tha woric forca is ona of a vary small list 
of kay obstaclas to improvad producthfs parformar;Ca in tha United 
Statas. This naglact of human rssourcae is apparent in both tha 
troubled state of American education and tha Hmitad opportuniUes 
for participation and learning available to workers in industrial 
firms. 

Space does not permit me to go hsre into tha detail that this finding 
dssen/es. Since our report, entitled 'Made in America: Regaining the 
Productive Edge/ will be published by the MIT Press in late Spring 
19B9. I will limit my remarks to a telegraphic summary of that 
study: 
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1. Primarr and aMgntiafy Kfticatfon )n th« u.s. hat b#«n 
dMcribvd m morm ltk» thct of a ctevatopfng t^t«n an (ixtustrtai 
ration* In tci«nca achiavamant Amarican tan-yaar-okis 
pCaead aighth out of 15 ootintriaa aunrayadi. In matfiomatics. 
U.S. aiffMh Qradart piac^ baMfaaft 8th and 18th among 20 
countrlaa aurvayad. tn a Nationaj Qaographic maeazina aurvay. 
Amadcan 18- to 24-yaar-o(d8 scorad lowaf than all thair 
countarparta In 8 countrlaa •uivayad.s Dropout rataa ara 
unaccapiabfy high. And thara ia no fundamantat rdiaf fn iight 
Ovarafi. U.S pfimary and aacondaiy aducation deaa not prapaua 
tha citizenry for productiva caraara in a worid of mounting 
intamationai compatHion. 

2. Pri^naf Hfliji for ««^rft. Our achooia ara fWBng to produca 
worlcara with tha sidHa tfc—uty to parfa*m wtt in mod^rty 
productkKi syatama, Ur^ika othar countrlaa. tha U.S. haa a 
tarioua gap In pra-ampfoymant training for ita 20 miNion 16- 
to 24-yaar-o4da. Thia *fefg<man half ia laft lo maka it in tha 
world of work witfH>ut tha Icnowladga, cradaotiaia, connactions 
and ataiatanca that cotlaga gradualM. High school 
vocational aducatkm, Plough It haa baan supportad by tha 
fadaral govammant and anroNa aoma ffva mi^k)n studants. has 
a vary daappointlng p^efommc^ raoord and cannot ba 
consfdarad a vfabia prs ampto ymant trainkrg aystam. 

3. CBttfgta 8ml iffhftrmtiM Hara, wa ara gamrafiy doing 
waM» and our highar aducatton ay^am ta na^thar part of our 
•ducattonai problams nor a thraat fo our aconomic viat>Mlty. 
Our univr^i^ ara tha anvy of tha worM. and our community 
co^^gaa fW soma of tha vocational gap discuasad abova. Yat 
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th«r9 «r« young p«jpl« capab* of obtaining a coltoge •ducation 
who V unabl« to do to bocauw of financial dlffteuttios. 

4. n^-t^^-f">^ •mployof* for formal 

and informal trainino in tha wot1<plac# am astimatad to be 
comparabia in siia to tha total axpwwa for primaiy. aecondary 
and collaga aducatJon^. THaaa axpandlturaa. howavar. ara 
unavanly distributad and invoiva a good daaJ of ramadial basic 
aducation. U.S. on-tha-job tralninfl I» narrowar and doaa not 
invoiva fraquant job rotation* and a consaquant mindsat for 
changa and laaming as do tha Qarman and Japanasa systems. 
Tha U.S. is also deficient In re-trainIng dislocated workers, 
relative to other countries lil«e Svimdan and Japan. Ovaraii, 
American Irdustry has systematJcally underinvested In 
training, and its commitment to broad worit force training 
remains rtlativaly limited. 

tmnflfit Dn Pftrformanea 

Tha impact of this undar-education on performance is substantial. 
For example, pervasive use of flexible manufacturing systems {PMS) 
in the U.S. produces only one-tenth the number of parts made by the 
same systems in Japan, primarily because of differences in skill 
level and praparatksn of the work force in each country. Moreover, 
only a paicent of tha FMS vwrkars in tha U.S. are engineers, 
compa^ad to 40 percent in Japan: and trainiog to upgrade the skills 
of FMS workers' skills k\ Japan is three times longer than in the 
U.S.* 

The MIT Commission has found many similar instances where the 
consequences of undereducation become starkly visible in the 
context of 4 changing business world. For example, one such case 

3A«UK>ay Cwocvtie mi Htroid GoWweia. Fmn l nYffff Train i ng : — Hi n \ mmt 

nnir ,nn tr ^'^ Al««<lri. VA: A«eric« Soc.«y for 

Tniaiag Md Developacai. 1983. 

*R.mch»n<lnui J.ikumir. -Po$t-InduHriil M«ufacmring.- H a rvurn Buains sa 
Review . November-December 1986. 
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irtvolv^s th# choice of tho automobi(« industry to rework dtfsctivt 
products rathtf than upgrads workar tkillt and push for graatar 
paffictkm in production. Anothar caaa aHsaa in taxtllaa, whara tha 
mat$iva racam invastmant in tachnology has mada obsolata tha old 
syatam of racruitmant and advancamant that was originaity gaarad 
towanj a lass tducatad work forca. 

Looking ahaad. tha MIT Commission saaa an aconomic worU that is 
bacoming prograssivaly mora dapandant on tachnology and on 
knowiadga of intarnattonal tastas* practicas. and opportunitias. To 
compata affactivaty in this workl. nations and thair businass 
antarpHsas must valua and utiliza this naw knowiadga, hanca thay 
will naad to draw on a work forca that is battar aducatad at tha 
basic lavaJ and that is mora tachnically and internationally 
knowladgaabla. 

Tha MIT Commission also found that in today's bast-practica firms, 
smployaas ara assuming a broadar and graatar rasponsibiiity in thair 
company's affairs^ tharaby achiaving a mora productiva parformance. 
Wa expoct this trand to continua and diffusa throughout our firms. 
This, in turn, maans that tomorrow's workars at all lavals will have 
to be mora and battar educated so as to cope with these increased 
demands. Tha oW Fordist model of a worker doing mindlessly but 
efficiently the same repetitive job ait day long is largely over in 
tomorrow's sophisticated environment of flexible manufacturing 
systems and tailored nicha products. This shift calls for better 
educated people if tha U.S. is to compete and sun^ive in an 
increasingly knowledge-Intensive world arena. 



Role of thft f 'odQnal Govemment 

As a European turned American. I am appalled by the uniquely 
Amencan practice of floating primary and secondary education much 
like a commodity to be handled by local communities, as they see fit. 
This practice: taken together with the national orientation toward 
the short term (another finding of the MIT Commission) is. in my 
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opinion, an invitation to tha aducational troublaa that tha U.S. Is 
fsttdng today. Returning to tha dafansa/aducatlon analogy* would we 
tvar cont»mplata floating our national dafansa in tha $ama way - 
iatting aach community decida tha amount and quality of tha nation's 
mintarv capability? Ytt both defanso and aducatlon ara aqually and 
ciiticaily important to our national survfvaJ. Both cost a graat deal 
of monay and tx?th can banafit from tha strength* stability, and 
scrutiny of a unitad front 

Last you faar that 1 am about to racommand compfata nationalization 
of U.S. aducatlon, I will not, mostly bacausa it Is impractical, at 
iMSt at this staga of tha natton^s aducational plight. I racogniza ttia 
hopad for banafits of a dacantralizad aducational systam that is 
ratonant with tha long-standing Amarican tradition of local salf- 
datarmination as opposad to cantratoad intarvantion. But I ragrat 
to obsafva that tha systam as it now stands is simpfy not working! i 
rfft ^mmfnrm. r^eflmm^ «tenn wHh martv nthaw and In tha 
^^f^gm^f QQmm\h\m f rm« that fhm fftdaral OQvammant halO ImorOYQ 
U 5^ itdtieatton wm> a or^at^r eU^jm^ of fftdnral hata and nuQiltv 
enntroL Tha t\0^ is paramount if wa ara to surviva aconomicaily. 

Evan if wa wara to fgnora avary good thing aducational in tha 
cantrallzad approachas of naariy all othar countrlas, wa hava 
domestic avidanca that fadarally sponsored major educational bills 
can make a big difference. If I am not mtstakan» the G.l. Bill helped 
some 17 million Americans become better educated; and even though 
it focused on university education, it IwJ a big impact on the whole 
nation. This number too is Impressive because it Is comparable in 
size to the forgotten half floating today between high-school and 
the workplace. That successful legislation gives us an idea of our 
current costs and consequences that we may now wish to apply to 
our curent educational needs. It also suggests that If we are to 
succeed, we must be prepared tar some sizable spending a»id» hence, 
tor sacrifice. 

I suggest that the principal goal that we as Americans should strive 
to achieve through increased federal assistance is Improved 
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•ciueatlon toward grMttr productivity and. hanca» toward 
economic survival. Th# tarm productivity la usad hara In fts 
broadaat $ansa partaining to work parformad from tlia offica to tha 
factory floor by all tavals of tha work forca. 

Conoraaaman. I am nowhara naar your laval of politicai 
aophiatteatlon and cannot ttiarafora» axpartiy racommand tha policy 
instrumfints that wa naad to schiava thia goai. Bastdas. I baiiava 
that all of us raspond battar to broad stratagtc dlrtctions than to 
datailad and prascriptiva racommandations* Navarthalasa. I shall 
vantura a coupia of suggestions. 

Perhaps what wa naad is tha Narionai Prfiductivltv PHuration Act of 
1999> a broad and comprehansiva piece of new legislation that would 
offer everyone that could be potentially productive the opportunity 
to become educated toward that purpose. The beneficiaries of this 
bill would be K-12 education, vocational and other pre-work 
training, retraining and on-the-job training, and university 
education^ presented here roughly in order of dacreasing need. The 
purpose of the bill would be to help increase the future productive 
rerformanca of Americans at ail levels of work. I am sura that the 
specifics of such a bill could be worked out if tha will were there. 

Another possibility is the use of federally gnntmlfad fty amination^ 
at the and of perhaps the &th and 12th grades. Such tests would 
ensure that the substance of what is taught and learned meets 
acceptable levels. Some "rewards* and "sanctions* on schools may 
have to follow the results of these tests to insure effectiveness. 
And perhaps even a portion of the taxes now paid locally for 
education could be shifted to the federal level to help the balance of 
educational authority and responsibility among central and local 
agents. I realize that the concept of centralized tests is distasteful 
and alien. Yet it seems to work well in Japan, Korea and in most 
nations of the European Economic Community. 

To summa.izo. with our productivity and competitiveness badly in 
need of a boost, with our education in a terrible and declining state. 
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and with th« already strong Onk b«tvw«n aducal^^n and •conomic 
tun^lval becoming prograssiwiy mora importani. i urge you to act 
centrally, forcafully and «xp«di«ntiy. 
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Representative Scheuer. Now we'll hear from Ms. Judith Eaton, 
president of the Community College of Philadelphia, and Chair- 
woman of the American Counci) on Education. 

Ms. Eaton has been president of the Community College of Phila- 
delphia since 1983 and before that she was president of Clark 
County Community College. She has served in a variety of capac- 
ities and has written extensively on the challenges facing commu- 
nity colleges. 

We are delighted to have you here, Ms. Eaton. Please proceed 
with 5 or 6 or 7 minutes, liberally interpx-eted. 

STATEMENT OF JUDITH S. EATON, PRESIDENT. COMMUNITY COL- 
LEGE OF PHILADELPHIA, AND CHAIRWOMAN, BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

Ms. Eaton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It's a pleasure to be here. 
It 8 also a pleasure to hear you speak to the Truman Commission 
Report, because that document was, of course, critical in the 
launching of the Nation's 1,200 community colleges, and those in- 
stitutions more than any other single sector of higher education 
serve low-income and minority students. The issues that are before 
us are, indeed, real on a day-tonlay basis to a person such as 
myself. 

Representative Scheuer. So in other words, when the Truman 
Commission Report recommended that we ''Xtend the school, the 
normal predictable school careers up, it really happened to a signif- 
icant degree 

Ms. E\TON. I would say yes. 

Representative Scheuer [continuing]. At that time. 
Ms. Eaton. Yes. 

Representative Scheuer. So I hope in your testimony you'll tell 
us to what extent the 2-year community college experience is avail- 
able to and accessible by low-income minority kids who have 
proved in their secondary experience that they would benefit from 
it and would value it. 

Has that proved an adequate answer? 

Ms. Eaton. It has proved an answer in part, but not fully ade- 
quate. 

Representative Scheuer. Well. I don't want to interrupt your tes- 
timony. Refer to that sometime in your testimony, please. 

Ms. Eaton. All right. In terms of the issue of expanding access, 
you raised the question earlier, is it a funding problem. The answer 
I would offer you is yes, in part. It is also an attitude value prob- 
lem. It is also a structural problem, as has already been suggested, 
both at the K through 12 level and at the higher education level. 

Vd like to make, in that context, several points about access. I 
think years ago access was perceived as a challenge, an exciting 
challenge in our nation. I think it's becoming to be perceived as a 
problem, and Tm very much concerned about it. 

Representative Scheuer. Now wait minute. Would you elabo- 
rate on that? I don't quite understand that. 

Ms. Eaton. We looked at access as an opportunity 

Representative Scheuer. You mean access is a problem because 
there isn't full access, isn't complete access? 
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Ma. Eaton. Yes, and in part because we haven't, in addition to 
saying education will be available, in my view, insisted on achieve- 
ment as characteristic of access. 

Representative Scheukk. You're talking to a Member of Congress 
from New York City who has watched the sad process by which 
CCNY was converted from one of the glorious centers of intellectu- 
al excellence in our country to a remedial high school. They are on 
the way back, but that's, I think, a fair statement of ihe process 
that took place. 

Ms. Eaton. I think that's one of the critical issues before us, 
what we mean by access, what is successful access. 

The longstanding Federal commitment to access is, in my view, 
currently frustrated by two factors, not only inadequate funding, I 
think that's clear, but the changing student d3mographics, chang- 
ing student values and the changing sti.dent culture. It seems to 
me that we're still operating many schools, whether K through 12 
or colleges and universities in a fashion that may have been more 
effective for generations ago than today's students. 

I think as a result of these cor^ditions, the Federal commitment 
to access, however unintentionally, has diminished, and we have 
come to rely, I think, on funding two m^jor kinds of activities. One 
is the enabling of some students to spend more on tuition rather 
than less. That is, I think we've come to fund choice more than 
access, again, however, unintentionally, in the society. 

Second^ I think that we find ourselves engaged in training pro- 
grams in place of education. We're allowing students to substitute 
short-term educational goals for long-term educational efforts. I'm 
not opposed to the training effort at all. I am concerned when the 
training effort is considered to be equivalent to the comprehensive 
educational effort. 

Increasingly, there are those for whom financial assistance is the 
difference between access to education and no education at all, and 
it is that group, Mr. Chairman, in my view, who are becoming a 
smaller and smaller number of people in the access story. That is, 
we've lost an entire class of students — low-income students, minori- 
ty students, people for whom support is not available to seek educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Representative Schkueh. Is this the 40 percent of the kids in sec- 
ondary school who are doing well? 

Ms. Eaton. Yes. 

Representative Sch£U£R. Who don't have the financial where- 
withal to go on to college, that Bob Atwell was talking about? 

Ms. Eaton. Yes. Specifically that group. We see declining partici- 
pation rates. We see lower transfer rates as compared to the gener- 
al student population. We see greater difficulty in achieving aca- 
demic goals, and in ps^rt, this is the unfortunate result of unmet 
need in higher education. 

I have several suggestions about what we might do. 

First, I think that we need to insist on the central ity of access as 
a public policy position. It should be a fundamental value from 
which we consider change. 

Representative Scheuer. Equality of access. 

Ms. Eaton. Well, i think equality of access should be central to 
our thinking. 
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Representative Scheukr. Yes. 

Ms. Eaton. I think that in a very well-intentioned way, we Ve at- 
tempted to attack a lot of educational issues through funding. Tm 
urging that equality of access be made the priority issue, the moet 
important principle we are seeking to realize. 

iKepresentative Schkuer. Well, I don't want to anticipate the 
question period, but if you sav that, aren't you logically led to the 
principle that if you want to have real equality of access, then you 
make an entitlement. You extend the education system 2 years, 

Ms. Eaton. Well, I would say yes, not anticipating the later ses- 
sion, Mr. Chairman, under certain conditions. 

Representative Scheuer. I don't know why people seem to go 
into cardiac arrest at that suggestion. Even John Brademas re- 
sponded in shock and said there s no cornucopia out there. 

Ms. Eaton. I think there are two reasons people go into cardiac 
arrest about that suggestion. One is, it's incredibly expensive, and 
the second is 

Representative Scheuer. Now wait a minute. This is an invest- 
ment that a coet-benefit analysis has proven to have somewhere be- 
tween a 5 to 1 payoff and a 12 to 1 payoff, very conservatively com- 
puted. This is an investment— the most spectacularly attractive 
and productive and profitable investment our country has probably 
ever made in the field of education. 

Ms. Eaton. I agree with you, and I support your notion. 

Representative Scheuer. When you say it s expensive, this 
means it's an expense. 

Ms. Eaton. No, it means to me 

Representative Schkuer. It*8 a large investment. 

Ms. Eaton. OK. If you want me to have 10,000 more students at 
my college, I need a lot more money. It s that basic to me. The in- 
vestment may be well worth it, but I have to ask the question, 
where will the funding come to provide educational service for an- 
other 10,000 students? 

Representative Schkuer. Of course, and Congress and the new 
administration have to ask that question. 

Ms. Eaton. Yes. BMt that's why I say it s incredibly expensive. 

Second, the whoie istue of how we go about determining eoualitv 
of access is g o iet hing we have not addressed or addressed with 
some reluctance. We've wanted to break down certain barriers — 
•ex, race, clasa barriers, in terms of access to education. We have 
been reluctant to do what Mr. Dertouzos was profXMiing earlier, and 
that is, look at the ability to achieve within the educational system. 
We don't know aoough about preparedness and underpreparednees; 
we don't know es^ough about, in all cases, how to bring students 
along so that ikmy caa benefit from access, and until and unless we 
addre90 that i«ue m well as the avaiiability issue, then we have 
difficulty about, we haim doubts about the eflectiveness of equality 
of accew or umvenal access in the country. 

What Ym tryiaf to sugg»t is that we ia education do some sort- 
ing of students^ but we dcui*t do so on a basis that is clear enough, 
such that we're cosnfortable with providing education to everyone 
who might seek it. 

I think that if we could affirm the centrality of access, if we 
could insiat upon the ability to achieve, then a guaranteed access 
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program in higher education is enormously valuable and makes a 
good deal of sense to the Nation's future. 

You asked me a aue-tion about community colleges and our spe- 
cific role in the access area. 

Representative Scheukr. Yes. . 

Ms. Eatc n. Community colleges in this country are open admis- 
sion institutions. Generally, that means if you have a high school 
diploma or a GED, or even if you're 18 years of age or older, you 
may enter the institution and you .nay pursue course work of a 
credit or noncredit nature. What course work you pursue may 
vary. Many, many institutions provide a series of placement testa 
to suggest to students into what programs they ougi.t to go or at 
what level they should undertake higher education studies. That 
ends my oral statement, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Eaton follows:] 
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PREPARCD STATEHtNT OF JUOITH S. EATON 
Mr* ChAlr«*a ^nd M^ttbtrt of th* Coaaltt**! 

W« koov whAt •cc^tt to tdttcatlon •••ni lo huaan ttrat. It 
•»*«k» to our hopo for • bttt*r lift • . our faith on «n 
Individual** copAClty to aueeotd* roinforcoa our faith in 

dasocraCT aod an opan aoelaty* tt ancouragaa ua to ba 
raaoureaful and aoargatlc* It halpa build a vibrant aoclaty. 

Whan wa ara confrontad with tha daoial of aecaaa to 
aducatlon. «ra facad with ugliaaaa. Wt aaa ordlnatf paopla 
loat to a dacant Ufa* Wa aaa »lolatloo of human dignity* Va 
aaa daapalr. ttoraa. va aaa that thoaa a«ong ua who ora dailad 
aecaaa to aducatton ara d la pr opor t I onat al t poor, not vhlta» and 
f asal a* 

Wa hava charlahad aducatlon In our aoclatjp* Wa hava prided 
ouraalvaa on our nttlontl capacity to cratta auccaaa* tacurlty. 
and atablUtT tor thoaa who wlU uaa •ductcion aa paaaaga to a 
battar Ufa. Why ara wa allowing ourtal^aa to lota that which 
hava ragardad to highly^ 

Aecaaa waa onca parcalvad aa an opportunity and a chaUanga. 
Sadly. It la Incraaalngly p»rcaiv»d «• a problaai. Whtthtr 
addraaalng tha t-\2 or hlghaf .ducatlon laval. wa c.n «tata thi« 
problaw atralghtf orwardly. Aecaaa haa ancountarad thraa 
dlf f Icultiaa r 

(1) An Inaufflelant nuab^r of young paopla ond adulta 
undartake an adueatlonal axperlanca: 

(2) Schoola ara parcalvad aa 1 u f f I c 1 an 1 1 y affaetlva- we 
• re dlaaatlaftad with tha aklUa, capacltlaa or 
co»petancl#» stud^nf.» ara abli. t ganarata aa a ra«ult 
of accra^ to adueatlonal aettvltv 
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( Our capacity for adacttloo*! aatintty l« llBlt«4: of 

tho«o who lnlt\^r» tducotlOfiol work« too fow novo fro* 

t-M to hlthor tducotlod* ttUHlo hlghor tdMcttlon. too 

ftw tc ad on to Bovo f r kum \ovor dl«lolon to appor dlvttlon 
t« grodwtftto o4ac«tioo progroat* 

SolMtlono to tht probXoa of occott or« «oro AlCflcult. 

Thoto oro ot looot two rtot09o for thlt* Tho tagfiootlono 

gooorolly put forword aro co^^hod in \o»guott botod on 

toooAtt«\l7 trodltlonol voluoo. Ut havo coat to ttt tht 

trodlttonol 00 trite ond. thtrtf«7t, taoptct. tttolutton of tho 

probltao of occooo rt^wlro dr«motic «■ opDotod to ""klndtr, 

footlor** cNongt-^-ond mmnf poretlvo »o)or changt to bt unlDitlf. 

Honothol ooo . if wo with odaeotlon «t oil lt«olt to b« 

•ffoctlvo (rooalttng in on inforsod oad tHonghtfal populoco. 

ftttietlootog 00 0 voMelt to ochiovo o } «t t ond o^altoblo oocttty) 

wo oood to ot Ittot pro»ulgat« tttggotttd o ol at 1 omo wlto 1 1 vt r t^o 

COOP o^uoweto « tfo COR Nopo to ooooorogo tliot whtck wo )io«o 

chor iokod. 

T oo Fow S t od o 11 to 

To ooouro thot vort o«otig u« pwrtno iilg^of odacotloo. throo 

coodttlono nood to provoll. ttadooto oood to %• roody for tKo 

worli Wf aodortoko. at\id*t«to oood to ho«o tHo tlooiKlol eopoclt^ 

to cottploto tho Mork tho? wndortoko. Itwdooto oood to porcolvo 

tho offort 00 worthwHllt. Oo tho ooo hood, thto to obvloao. On 

tho othor hood, wo oro coofrootod oteh oo oc e opt oh 1 • t-\7 tnd 

collofo drop-^oot dot*. 0« tho othor hood. «oo^ rottototog otodontt 

oro fofcod to work ood ««on loeor doht to ochtovo thotr oducntVon 

4oo\a. Oft t >• 0 othor honi. t^o worth of o d •« c o 1 1 o(\ o I octl»lt» \% 
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•uatalna «Qd •Qh«ac*a tH« condltloo* r*qulr«dl to •f(tctlv«» 
thl» «oMlt«*nt it n*lth«r •^•j aor •Hort*t«r«« 

fff*ctl9* acc^i* !• m9f th^n « «act*r of b^loc th#r«. it 
••ana •ucc*«dlftg at it«ll. In ordtr to product nttd«d eaPacltltt. 
•duCAtora ot^d to ctttt to utt toat (•■lllar ttrat^givt «ad 
inltloto Qthor*. Our •dueatlonal d«eltlon to d<«lnUh tho d«t«ndt 
of th# •cadoale tmptrltnct our aajor r«tpont* to tht 
tiad«f pr«p«r«dii«»» ©f ch# acudtnta •••king that a&pcrl^nc^ ha« 
•howQ Ita^lf to lo^ff^ctiv^* Th^ •ra of "acadaalc v^lfara" 
•hould bo ovar« It aaadt to b# raplaead with an tnala anca on 
da«onatr«tad eoapatanclat buttreaaad by adaquata acadaalc tupport 
aad a aul t l^cul tur al partpacciva» 
Inoufftelant Mobility 

Nobility within tha hlghar aducaCloo coaaunlty hat, for tha 
■oat part, racal«»d llaltad attantloa from aducatort. HobiUty 
ha* baan daflnad prlaarlly in tar«t of racrultaaot froa outtlda 
tha antarprlta (aovaaant ftoa t-l2 to hlghar aducatlon) «nd 
ratantlon (paraavarlng within a ptrtlcular Int tltut Ion ) • Wa 
r«raly focut Inward on thota ttudanta alraady undartaklng a 
collaglatt axptrli»nca* ror axaapla. ona ■llllon of tha two 
■llllon olnorUy atudantt in hlghar aducatlon ara 1\» co«Bunlty 
collagat. At tha taattoony from tha Aaarlcan Council on Kducatloo 
claarly indleatat, alnorlty participation In hlghar aducatlon la 
lt« »ajor concarn. Wa hava an Important oppo-tuolty to anaura 
• ducatlonal achleva.ant of thoaa aUaady a.ong u, through a.oanded 
and unconvantlonal approachat to articulation and trantfar. 
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What can tht f«d«r«l «ov«rn«tnt do? At th« ■ot t fun4«««nt«l 
It needs to decide vbether or not It !• en epproi^nece 
governaental roll to c o»prehene I vel f provide financial teiourcet 
to eneure accett. If the retponte 1» afflr^etlve, thea • 
•Ignlf lc»ntly •odlfled acudent flnenclal eld opiretlon l« nieded 
to enittre thet (aodlnf li provided to thoie who both neid U end 
• re capable of u.lng it effectlveW for educational purpoiee. The 
federal government can alio intltt on the cultural value of 
■eanlnKful education for our ioclety. It c-^.n let a tone and an 
agenda of dtvandlng ttandardt* 

Thua. I •uggetc the following 

(1) Continue to channel federal aupport for higher 
education orl.arllT through if atudent population and 
not Itt Ine 1 1 1 uC lona * 

(2) Suttaln a tripartite approach to federal funding: 
attletanee to chote with toae ability to paydotna, 
tavtnga progra.a . ta« incentlvea), eupport It the for« 
of grantt foi- those with acadevlc ability and untble to 
pay. and aubtldlaed tralnlag (in conjunction with 
employer*) which meeca economic development needa. 
Manr of the federal gov«(rrn»ent * a effortt In the peat 
aeviral yeart have reaulted In reallilng only two of 
these goalar enabling ttudentt to attand lattttutlone 
with higher tultlont and job tralomg. The 
government hat not adequattly addrttted that large 
clait of ttudentt for wha« tuition flnar.Clng It tlmply 
not available at all--and for who* tubatltutlng ll«ltid 
training goals for co»pr eheot I va career education It. 
to tay the leatt, harmful, TMt combination of avtion 
end inaction hat the powerful Impact of r e -eo f or c i n g 
eoclal and economic « t rat If I cat Ion within the aociety: 

(3) RealUe that few additional formt of coat 
efficiency and ef f ec t I venat t are available to 
the higher education community* ^or tht mott 

part, the price of higher education will not be greatly 
affected by cott tavlng meaauret f the pretent 

ecope of activity It tuttalned. Clvtn a national 
economy which virtually guarantee* annual ptrtonnel 
cott iftcreate^ and at leatt a modet t annual rate of 
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Inflation, Ch* coat of dotng bus laes • ( • v*n for hlghtr 
♦ due tC i On ) • houl d Qot ba •m^sctad to d«er««K«» th« 
Ittua t« not to ln«lat that th* higher •duevtion 
eottttunlty d^vslo^ th« ••«n« to cop* with «nnu«l cott 
lncr««t*« with ttvblt r«v*Qu*s tad than bl«»« tN«» (or 
falling to aecospllah this ftat. tathar. tha hlghar 
•dueatlon eoMVunltr aod tha fadtral govarnsant ahould 
ba focualog on tha aharad r aa pona Ibll 1 t t cf tuition 
conralnacnt/raduetlon pregraaa tiaantlal to anaura 
aceaaa* 



W» aoaatlvaa a^t ^noIIc^ by that which wa ehooaa to Ignore. 
Thla haa btan tha caaa for aecaaa* Ua ara abia to aaaist with 
chalca In sdacatton through ao«a currant aid prograaa* W9 ataiat 
with training. «ut aecaaa for thoaa vlth ability and without 
«aana haa racalvad !•«« attantlon» tta ara foollah to aaaaaa that 
tha poor » b; 4tflnltlon, hava llvltad education goaia. Wa ara 
naglactful Whan wa do not raaltaa that «ott«n and alnorltlaa atak 
tha banaftta of g«naral aducatlon for a productlva, quality Ufa* 

K fadaral aganda« than, would «aka accaaa a priority aod 
point of dapartora for funding daclalona* Ra'-aval uat 1 on of tha 
current atructura of f«4aral financial aid prograaa aa wall aa 
their funding lavala would t aka placa lo tha contaxt of thla 
coaaltaant to accaaa. Thla Includaa ra-a val ua t Ion of acono«lc 
dawalopaant training prograsa. Thla Involvaa tha creation of a 
ell«ata of opinion in which education !• raatorad to Ita 
ehorlahad placa In our national waluaa and In which af f ac t 1 vtnaa • 
in adtication ta a claar dasand. All of thla «aT or aa y oot 
raquira •4dltlonal flaaoclal rawanuaa. All of thla claarly 
daaanda additional valuiag and raapact for tha educational 
antarprlaa md thoae aaaklog ta ehara In ita activity. 

Thank you* 
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Representative Schkuer. Well, Til save my questions until the 
question period. 

Next, Steve Trachtenberg, who I first met 20-odd years ago when 
he was an aide to Congressman Brademas, a font of intellectual ex- 
cellence and stimulation. 

Mr. Trachtenberg was recently appointed president of George 
Washington University, after having served as president of the 
University of Hartford for 10 years. He was Special Assistant to 
the U.S. Education Commissioner. 

Steve has also consulted with us and advised us on various as- 
pects of these 11 days of hearings, and we are very grateful to you, 
Steve. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN JOEL TRACHTENBERii. PRESIDENT, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Trachtenberg. Thank you. Congressman. It would be un- 
seemly for me not to make some reference to the fact that I spent 8 
years at Boston University, given the presence here this morning 
of the president of that institution, under whose administration I 
served for half a dozen years. 

I have a prepared statement which Vm going to give to the clerk 
for inclusion in the record, and then, frankly, I am not going to 
read my prepared statement, but I am going to try and answer 
some of the questions that I have been terribly stimulated by so far 
this morning. 

Representative Schkuer. And here's one question that I want 
you to answer. 
Mr. Trachtenberg. Oh, what. [Laughter ] 

Representative Scheuer. This is no longer the mystery report. 
This is a Truman report 1947, identified by one of the witnesses in 
the next panel. 

The time has come to make education through the 14th ,Trade available in the 
same way that high school education is now available. 

That was 40 years ago. We just heard from Bob Atwell that only 
1 in 10 of the students who graduate from high school will have the 
skills that between one^half and three-fourths of the jobs that are 
being created between now and the year 2000 will have. 

Now, we've just heard from Professor Dertouzos that with a 
given piece of sophisticated high-technology equipment, Japanese 
workers are able to get 10 times the productivity as American 
workers. 

We read report after report after report about how workers in 
Europe, Hong Kong, Singapore, South Korea, Taiwan, and Malay- 
sia are making fools of us in terms of their skills and in terms of 
how their young people function compared to ours. 

Yet, when I repeat a recommendation that was made 40 years 
ago — when we were just barely into the industrial age and had a 
far less demanding economy— people go into cardiac arrest. This 
boggles my mind. 

Mr. Tracotenberg. 1 think youVe running into a qu'^stion that 
the American people are troubled by, and that is the plausibility of 
their school systems. I think one of the problems is that what 
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you're focusing on when you talk about extending th^ school 
system, making the box larger, without necessarily 

Representative Scheuer. It s a ship. 

Mr. TRACHTEf^iBERG. The ship longer 

Representative Scheuer. Professor Dertouzos, yes 

Mr. Tracktenberg [continuing]. Without necessarily addressing 
what's going on inside the box or on the ship* what's transpiring 
between the crew and the captain. 

Representative Scheuer. Nobody knows better than you that the 
first 9 days of hearings were on improving the ship before we 
lengthen it; OK? 

Mr. Trachtenberg. I understand. But Fm trying to be as respon- 
sive as I can to your question. We've dealt with some of that in 
your first set of hearings, but I think that's a partial answer. Your 
first set of hearings is a partial answer, certainly a preface, to the 
questioning of lengthening. I think there are a lot of people who 
say, **Look, one of the ways we can improve"~and the response I 
would give, in part, is one of the ways we can improve what's going 
in kindergarten and secondary schools and elementary schools is 
by foc xsing more dramatically on the pre-K kinds of conversations 
and questions that you're raising here this morning. 

I most earnestly believe that the most burning issue is what hap- 
pens to youngsters in the earliest portions of their lives. And if you 
said to me, "Trachtenberg, you must choose"— and I know when we 
talked about this earlier, you don't want me to say that, but I feel 
obliged to come back to my own passion here. If you said to me, 
"You must choose between pre-K programs and postsecondary pro- 
grams." I would say to you, the focus has to be on pre-K programs. 

Representative Schluer. As a priority, there's no question about 

it. 

Mr. Tracotenberg. Great. I mean I just want to kind of put my 
own 

Representative Scheuer. There are a lot of kids in our society 
who, if they don't get the enriched. Head Start type of experience, 
are not going to be learning ready when they come to school, and 
they're going to drop out, in the 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, or 12th 
grade — but they've really dropped out in the first grade 

Mr. Trachtenberg. That's exactly right. 

Representative Scheuer [continuing]. Or the second grade. When 
they weren't able to learn to read, write, and count along with 
their classmates, who come from middle-class homes that are full 
01 education ferment in the first place, and were ^ient to a pre- 
school. I hate to keep repeating this. The kids that need it the least 
have been getting it the most, and it's not only true for the last 20 
years since the outset of Head Start, it was true since 1920 when I 
got a Head Start type of experience. I assure you» most of the low- 
income kids from impoverished families in New York City who 
needed it far more than I did, didn't get it at all in those days. Now 
at least a fiah of the kids who need it are getting it, but we ought 
to do far better than that. There's no question. That has to be a 
first priority. 

Mr. Trachtenberg. Yes. 
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Representative Scheuer. Without that, a lot of these kids won't 
be ready not only for postsecondary but for secondary or primary 
school. 

Mr. Trachtenberg. And my judgment is that if today we had 
the capacity to pass legislation and not only authorize but appro- 
priate preschool programs, you'd find it a devilish problem to find 
personnel to teach in those programs. 

To some extent that takes in the second piece of your question 
about extending postsecondary education. I think in the last 4 to 5 
to 7 years the notion of being a schoolteacher has regained legiti- 
macy. 

Representative Scheuer. Some. 
Mr. Trachtenberg. Some. 

Representative Schsuer. Not as much as it should have. 

Mr. Trachtenberg. Some. Absolutely. And I think we're going to 
see an extraordinary retirement in the schools in the next several 
years, and that is not being sufficiently addressed in our current 
undergraduate enrollments. So that there's going to be a pressing 
need for new teachers, and we need to think more imaginatively 
about where the teachers are going to come from to do your pre- 
school programs and, indeed, to man the programs we presently 
have. 

If this morning is a place for radical suggestions, Td like to pro- 
pose that somebody give some thought to using selective service as 
one potential means of identifying teachers in this country. That is 
to say that people ought to be able to satisfy some sort of selective 
service responsibility or national service responsibility by spending 
a couple of years in our classrooms. 

Representative Scheuer. Well, do you mean selective service- 
are you suggesting we ought to draft these people? 

Mr. Trachtenberg. Vm sneaking up on that, I must tell you. I 
mean, I really do think that finding some device 'o reawaken a 
commitment to service to the country either through domestic or 
military service is something I think is worth thinking about. This 
is not a novel idea, obviously. It is one that's been debated as long 
back as I can remember, but I really do believe that there needs to 
be some encouragement of paying back in return for receiving. And 
I would not be unhappy at seeing some payback to loans and schol- 
arships and other kinds of programs devised. Obviously, it is some- 
thing that has to be done carefully and with the counsel of my bet- 
ters, but I do believe that there needs to be some way of channeling 
some of our more enthusiastic young people into these kinds of 
services. 

Let me move on. I think your focus on the top 10 percent is per- 
haps a problem, because my own sense is that there are colleges 
and universities through the Gene Lang program and so many 
others that are trying to reach out and recruit the top 10 percent 
of America 8 minority youth, and as I look around this room, and I 
know John Silber from Boston University, and I know from myself 
at Greorge Washington University, I know that the schools that are 
represents by President Eaton would be delighted to bring to 
their classrooms the very best of America's minority youth without 
regard to their financial circumstances. It is when you go down an- 
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other 10 percent and yet another 10 percent that the problem, I 
think, arises. 

Representative Scheusr. Well, I don't know where you got the 
10 percent from. I was really quoting from language that Bob 
Atwell had in his testimony that intrigued me very much, and I 
had never seen it quite broken down this way. Of the low-income 
minority students that are doing well in hi^h school, 40 percent 
cannot go on to college because cf financial limitations; 60 percent 
apparently make it to collie. But even the 60 percent who make it 
to college don't graduate m the same proportion as the middle- 
income Icids who go to college, and they don't graduate because of 
financial problems. 

Mr. Trachtknbkrg. I think it s partly financial problems and 
partly the nature of the precollegiate experience that they've had, 
that they've done well relatively, but perhaps not absolutely, and 
once they get into a more competitive environment, things are dra- 
matically changed. 

Representative Scheukr. That may well be true. 

Mr. Trachtenbbrg. I think also there's a need increasingly to 
start to differentiate between higher education and further educa- 
tion. I think we need to give greater opportunities for 2 years of 
postsecondary experience, and we need to have 

Representative Scheukr. Don't you call that higher education? 

Mr. Trachtenberg. Well, I think 

Representative Scheuer. Junior college? 

Mr. Trachtenberg. Well, we do in this country. In Great Britain 
and in other countries, they don't. I don't want to open up that 
debate. It's an old debate, and I don't want to open it up unneces- 
sarily this morning. But I do think what we need to do is to give 
more credibility and more plausibility to the kinds of programs 
that take place in community colleges and 2-year technical col- 
leges, and 1 think there has been a downplaying of the virtues of 
these enterprises in much of the rhetoric about higher education. 

One last point, and I will surrender the microphone. 

You asked a question early on about the burden of loans versus 
grants. I think common sense will tell us that it is preferable to 
anybody, from their point of view, certainly, to get a grant rather 
than to have to incur a loan that requires a payback. Given that 
question, I think you have to say, are loans preferable, preferable 
to what? If you can give a student free money as oppc^ed to obli- 
gatod money, that is to say, money which comes with a commit- 
n ent to pay it back, the student and his or her parents are obvi- 
ously going to be more pleased. Given the alternative of no help at 
all, clearly the loan is better. 

I think you have to ask the further question, What do we mean 
when we say loan? To what extent is that— when does that loan 
have to get paid back? What sort of interest is going to be paid? A 
loan that is extended out over a considerable period of time may 
have some virtue in building character and in making people un- 
derstand that this generation has a responsibility to the coming 
generation and that the next generation has a responsibility to the 
generation that follows it. 

I don't know. I mean, I read testimony about as frequently as 
most people. Tve never really been impressed with the notion that 
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my living was going to fall out of the sky. I didn't mind asking 
people for help, and God knows I got a lot of it during the course of 
my life. Fve always tried to pay it back^ and I think that building 
some tradition of a payback into a package provided to a student, 
some portion in loan, some portion in work, some portion in out- 
right grant, has some virtue, so long as thf* loans do not become so 
large as to become onerous and become absolutely impossible for a 
student and his or her family. 

So I guess the question 1 would ask is, when you say, what do 
you think about loans, I have to say to you, what kind of a loan, 
what are the responsibilities and how ought they be paid, how big 
ought they be and what percentage of the total package ought they 
be and things of this sort. 

I would argue for disaggregating the questions, making them 
more bite size, then trying to answer them in smaller pieces. 

I think I will conclude with that remark. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Trachtenberg follows:) 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF STEPHEN JOEL TRACHTENBERG 



It is with a s«n6« of do«p gratitude that I testify b«for« you 
today—gratitud* for tho fact that ar* finally grappling 

with , two problems, access to preschool and access to 
postsecondary education in our country, that are of such 
critical inportanca to the health and coapetitiveness of the 
American economy. 

Wo live at a moment in history when wo are being counted out of 
the international marketplace by significantly-positioned 
analysts in the other industrial nations of the world, whether 
the voices come from East Asia or Western Europe, they have one 
theme in coxamon: that our society is too racially and 
ethnically divided, and too split between the well-off and the 
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loss-well-off, to over i>rqani2o a workforce as integrated and 
effective as those of our competitors. Specifically, theae 
analysts in Asia and Europe point to our largest minority 
groups. Black and Hispanic, a-: people who are and large cut 
off froa the mainatrearo of the American econonty, whether as 
workers or consumers • And they point to the inadequacy of the 
Measures now being taken to try to enhance their levels of 
education and skill so that integration of that kind becomes 
less of a long shot anc more of a likelihood. 

What these analysts are pointing at is the sharp cleavage 
between a mainly white Anglo middle- and 
upper-middle-class. . .that lives a suburban existence within 
which high achievement is regarded as both plausible and 
estimable. . .and an inner-city underclass, mainly Black and 
Hispanic, for whom limited horizons and the sense of being 
defeated before one can fully begin one's life are the order of 
the day ever y day. what they are saying is that Anierica's 
inability to narrow that gap will prevent us from creating the 
trained, skilled, diligent workforce that we need if our 
economy is once again to be a source of security for all of our 
citizens rather than a source of extreme anxiety. what they 
are strongly suggesting is that all of us will suffer from the 
further decline of our economy because we cannot bring 
ourselves to better the living conditions and the educational 
opportunities available to those citizens— the so-called 
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ainority groups— who will soon form a majority of the American 
population. 

In other words, the issues being wrestled with by this sub- 
cosunittee are on a level of seriousness that approaches, and 
aey even equal or exceed, those posed earlier stages of our 
history by the two World wars, the Civil War, and our original 
War of Independence* 

For those who live in our middle- and upper-middle- incooe 
suburbs, a culture of education is taken for granted. Families 
routinely see to it that their children are introduced to that 
culture, that they are encouraged to persevere within it, and 
that they are fulsomely praised as their efforts begin to 
blosson into satisfying and/or profitable careers* The 
acculturation process begins in infancy, when toys are chosen 
because they have been shown to enhance the baby's le<trning 
abilities^. It continues as the infant is read to, and engaged 
in dialogue with, parents whoso income-level gives them the 
security to focus in on the child's cognitive as well as 
nutritional and medical needs. It continues still further as 
the young child is introduced to the world of preschool, and is 
gradually prepared for kindergarten and first grade. 

By that time the white Anglo suburban child has acquired a head 
start toward college, toward graduate or professional 
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•aucoitlon, and toward a tully^«v«lopftd career. In an 
atsosphera of ralativo financial and emotional security, the 
elementary school and high school years proved many oppor- 
tunities for families to reinforce the fact thax: college and a 
euccesefuX career are essential priorities for the older child 
and adolescent* 

How completely, tragically different is the picture that con- 
fronts the infants, children and adolescents who live under 
conditions of nearly Third World poverty in our major urban 
municipalities, as well as in poverty-afflicted rural areas and 
in older industrial suburbs that have long been in economic 
decline. Recent reports from New York City, for example, speak 
of the present decrepitude and imminent collapse of the entire 
municipal hospital system* when a family cannot count on 
elementary medical care, c&n it truly be expected to pl&y a 
supportive and deeply committed role in the education of its 
children from birth to late adolescence? 

The miracle, in our center-cities, is that so many Black and 
Hispanic parents do succeed in marshalling their limited 
resources on behalf of the children they love just as dearly as 
their suburban counterparts. But those who count on miracles 
for the salvation and redevelopment of the American economy, 
and therefore feel absolved from making a personal and col-* 
l«ct«.ve effort that will function even in the absence of divine 
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intervention, nrm trying to avoid tho most ralcintless truth of 
all: that Cod heips those who help themselves, and that Ho has 
e sonewhat jaundiced fealing toward those who refuse to do that. 

Two years of preschool may be a useful option for suburban 
parents who have already been aaking good use of the home 
environment to prepare their infants and young children for 
formal education. In the inner-city environment, and in the 
environment of a poor rural area or older declining suburb, two 
years of preschool are an absolutely essential minimum which, 
v/nce it is firmly established as national policy, will enable 
us to focus on even more urgent needs. 

Tot the woman who is bearing a child, those needs begin at the 
time of gestation, continue through the nine months of 
pregnancy, and extend through the in>nt's first, second ar.d 
third years. 

What is taken for granted in an affluent environment must be 
proved by government, assisted by charitable organizations and 
volunteers, in environments where low incomes, high 
interpersonal stresses and actual physical danger are the 
destructive norm. Moreover, these sen/ices must be provided as 
close as possible to the worksite or homesite of the parent who 
has primary responsibility for the child's upbringing. Only 
in 
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that way can tha parant ba brought into full cooperation in a 
program of nurturanca and education aimd at the child 'a 
long-tana ability to copa with life In our highly induatrial- 
itad, highly technological and increaalngXy internationalized 
economy and aociety. 

four yeara of college, in our middle- and upp«r-niddle-incoa« 
auburba, ia now regarded aa virtually par for the course. It 
aeema like auch an obvious goal because every reputable atudy 
ever done on the subject has confimed the fact that an 
undergraduate education ie now the ainiwal qualification for a 
good job* 

The fact that such an education ia currently assured only for 
the top ten percent of ghetto youth, who are avidly wooed by 
the wealthiest colleges and universities in the United States, 
indicates how truly disordered our nation's priorities are. 
Those whose talents have already blossomed are provided with 
golden opportunities. Those nost in need of education, 
training, guidance and support — as well as their families — are 
by and large left to their own devices. If they do find their 
way into a community college, technical college or other 
training program, they actually receive lower levels of 
financial and sDoral support than are available to those who 
need far less support because they come from more supportive 
backgrounds or have already found supportive sponsors. 
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This •ituation too jau«t ba coapliitaly reversed* Our public and 
private univ©rsiti«« and collegas auct bo brought into a 
nationwide program— highly integrated and highly 
conprehenaive-— aiaed at seeing to it that those aost in noed of 
help receive the largest aaounts of help, at the same time that 
help is denied to no one in need. 

1 do not wish to be seen as underestimating the obstacles that 
aust be overcome if such a program is to succeeds For a decade 
now, starting in the presidency of Jimmy Carter and continuing 
through the presidency of Ronald Reagan, the rhetoric Known as 
Social Darwinism has been fashionable in the United States. 
What that rhetoric boils down to is the notion that we live in 
a cink-or-swim world, and that each and every citizen needs and 
deserves a bare minimum of help from the governments— federal , 
state and municipal— that his or her taxes help to support • 

That outlook is patently untrue. It will be regarded by 
historians of the future, whether they are American or European 
or Asian, as an untruth that was also a danger for the United 
States considerably more threatening than any offered by the 
Soviet Union or the People's Republic of China. 

Congressman scheuer, members of the Subcommittee, my years as a 
university president have taught me not to risk large 
statements when amaUer ones will do. But smaller ones will 
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Co£do vh.n w. ar. confronting two »ajor and interr.lafd 
o«u.ts: th« cauao of our own oconomic future- th. .conomic 
future of an of tho.e living in the United State. of 
A»erica--anct the caue. .cnown „ Simple Justice. What wo have 
don. up to the present ti»e in order to create a workforce a. 
.otivate d. .killed and dedicated as those we confront in Japan. 
V.t Cer^iny and other indu.triaUz.d nation, ha. obviously not 
been adequate and can even be called tragically inadequate. 

vmat thie .ubco««itteo l. ..eking to cst.bli.h i. a turnaround 
m What now look. lik. our national destiny: a d.stiny of 
decline. A. a deeply conc.rned educator, whoee concern ha. 
grown m a po.ltlv. r.tlo with hi. experience. I urge you to 
persevere In your effort.. I urq. all A«erlcans conc.rned 
.bout their national future and the future of their children 
and grandchildren to al.o give you their willing and 
«„thu.ia.tlc .upport. I will do ell I c«n to rouse support on 
your behalf among »>y colleagues in the world of higher 
education and «y friends and acquaintances in othor fields. 

Thank you for the work you ere doing, and thank you again for 
this opportunity to testify before you. 
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Representative Scheueu. We're going to have a general question 
on loans for the whole panel as soon as Mr. Silber has finished, but 
one question about the loans is, they're complicated as hell. This 
whole incredible variety of aid programs 

Mr. Trachtenbbrg. Absolutely. 

Representative Scheuer [continuing]. Loans, giants. Pell, this, 
that and the other thing. You have to have counselors to try to in- 
terpret to parents and kids where they can fit in, and what kind of 
a combination of all these things they can put together. 

And then there's a vast bureaucracy of people who are handling 
all these things. And then you have the question of what kind of a 
signal we are sending out to these kids; loans are not a very signifi- 
cant part of their culture, vet they are required to take out tens of 
thousands of dollars' worth of loans over a 4-year college career. 
How do they react? How do their parenta react? These are low- 
income people who don*t have very much financial sophistication. 
What's the signal we are sending them? 

We had testimony in these firat 9 days of hearings from Signithia 
Fordham, a black sociologist, who is an assistant professor at the 
University of the District of Columbia. She said that a large part of 
the problem with the black kids is that we send them all kinds of 
signals that the school system wasn't really designed to include 
them; it was designed to exclude them. And they get the feeling 
this is a honky system, this is whitey's system. It isn^ their system, 
and the way they can stick their finger in honky's eye is to fail. 
And it 8 sort of a cult at many of the black high schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that failing is chic. And when a kid is doing very 
well academically, he's subject to a lot of peer group pressure; that 
he's copping out. 

So these kids who are doing weU academically are under great 
pressure from the point of view of their own psyche, their own 
credibility with their peers to excel, let s say, in athletics, and they 
spend more time and energy in athletics than they really would 
like to> but they want to prove that they're regular guys and regu- 
lar gals. 

So there seems to be a philosophical good to be achieved, if we 
can 80 simplify the system or jigger the system or massage the 
system, so that it sends out the signal to these low-income kids and 
their parents— *'Hey, this is for you. We really think you can suc- 
ceed. You can assume that you're going to go to a postsecondary 
education experience, so long as you do well at school, you're going 
to make it to college. We knov/ you are, and we're setting up the 
system so that vou will." 

Now this is the way the system is for middle-class kids. There s a 
barely rebuttable presumption among middle-class families that 
kids are going to go to college. Your kids are college bound from 
day one, the day they're born. Now if there's some kind of special 
problem, we make an exception once in a while— Bob Atwell men- 
tioned that only 90 percent of the kids from middle-class families 
who are doing well in high school go to college, so there's a little 
bit of erosion. But there s a barely rebuttable presumption that 
this group in our society is to go to college— and most of them do. 
And the expectation is a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Mr. Trachtenberg. Sure. 
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Representative Scheuer. When you tell a kid you re going to be 
a college kid— behave yourself, do well, keep your nose clean— 
you're going to go to college. That in itself, according to people that 
have testified, produces the will, the desire, the behavior patterns 
whereby the kid's going to make it and actually go to college, if the 
financial barrier isn't there. 

So one advantage of doing away with this swamp of different pro- 
grams that the kids have to figure out is that we are saying the 
education system is for you and you are going to go through col- 
lege. 

Mr. Trachtenberg. Yes, I don't have any problem with that, and 
I think you're absolutely right that the bureaucracv of higher edu- 
cation loan programs is really quite intriguing and probably could 
do with some consolidation, although I would point out that an 
awful lot of that is the result of accountability standards and con- 
trols that have been put into place by State and Federal Govern- 
ments to keep track of what happens to the money that you pro- 
vide higher education. And most of these were not invented by the 
colleges and universities themselves. 

Representative Scheuer. Why don't they spend as much time 
and effort keeping track of the money and the results from elemen- 
tary and secondary education programs? If you ever took a look at 
the New York City school system, K through 12, from the point of 
view of financial accountabilitv, from the pint of view of receiving 
a learning result for every dollar spent, trom the point of view of 
society's receiving a payoff for what we spfcnd in our elementary 
and secondary school systems, why every person working at 110 
Livingston Street would be indicted and convicted and sent to jail 
for life, unless you wanted to apply capital punishment, and I 
would be against that. [Laughter.] 

You can t imagine a more unproductive, less cost-benelicial 
system than our education system in New York. It absolutely is 
devoid of accountability, in terms of an education result to be 
achieved from a dollar spent. But as you say, we're very persnicke- 
ty about what happens to these diddlely little loans and grants at 
the postsecondary level. I mean, it's a mind-boggling inconsistency; 
is it not? 

Mr. TRACHrrENBERG. Yes. 

Representative Scheuer. We don't begin to look at the cost effec- 
tiveness of our elementary and secondary education expenditures. 
Professor Dertouzos talks about having a test, perhaps a 6th grade 
test, or a 12th grade test, as just a beginning wav of applying the 
slightest little bit of accountability. Why that would cause a revolu- 
tion out there with the prospect of the Federal Government requir- 
ing the States and the cities to implement even that faint begin- 
ning step in accountability. 

1 mean, isn't that one of the problems in our society that we 
have to lick? 

Mr. Trachtenberg. Again, I think we need partners in these en- 
terprises, and one of the ways that I've been raising money, I must 
tell you, for George Washington University and before that, the 
University of Hartford, was to go to the people who employed mi- 
nority graduates of the university and suggest that perhaps they 
wouldn t mind funding a scholarship for a minority person who 
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was presently attending the college or the university, so that there 
would be a second wave and a third wave, and I've been moderate- 
ly successful in that. 

I think bringing corporate America into partnership with our 
schools and our government in this enterprise has some promise as 
well, but I think it's important that we not confuse process issues 
and substantive issues. I think you're right, the way we provide fi- 
nancial aid is complex enough that every parent needs the senior 
partner of Peat Marwick & Mitchell at his right and somebody 
from Coopers & Lybrand at his left. 

Representative Scheuer. Plus a Philadelphia lawyer to advise 
the Peat Marwick & Mitchell accountant, and that system itself, 
first of all, is expensive and not very productive. That whole 
system is a tunioff; it's a self-defeating system to a significant 
degree. And I'm going to ask the panel, how large is that degree. 

Mr. John Silber, president of Boston University since 1970, has 
striven toward superior performance in the development of his dis- 
tinguished faculty and the attainment of financial stability. He is a 
national spokesman for higher education and a writer on many 
social, political, and cultural issues, and he is a nationally known 
advocate of rigorous academic standards and of innovative ways to 
finance higher education. 

We are delighted to have you here, Mr. Silber. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN SILBER. PRESIDENT. BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Mr. Silber. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that, addressing the specific points that you raised this 
morning, that while it is very important for us; to pursue the 
achievement of educational opportunity, equality of opportunity, it 
is very important to understand that that should never be confused 
with equality of results. We can offer equality of opportunity to 
various individuals and some will achieve the levels appropriate to 
higher education and some will not, and all we do when we substi- 
tute equality of opportunity for equality of results is to degrade the 
high school diploma and to change higher education simply into 
postsecondary education. I think there is no accident thai postsec- 
ondary education is the term that came into popular Uise in the 
United States, because too much of what go°s on after high school 
is not higher than anything, and it would be inappropriate to call 
it higher education. If we talk about extending the educational cp 
portunity to an additional 2 years or an additional 4 years as an 
entitlement, there would be no difficulty of doing so in terms of the 
capacity of colleges and universities to accept those students, be- 
cause we have excess capacity in our colleges and universities right 
now. Tlie difficulty is that too many of the students coming to col- 
lege are not prepared adequately for college work. We see this in 
the decline of the SAT scores from 1966 to the present time: from 
958 points down to 904. And in a city like Boston, if you exclude 
the exam schools, the average SAT does not break 800. 

When we find out that the average student attending an under- 
graduate school of education has an SAT of 855, we know that 
there are individuBis who are being certified as teachers by a varie- 
ty of so^lled ''educational institutions** who are themselves inedu- 
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cable and who could not contribute to the education of the children 
to which they wrill be assigned. 

It seems to me that since we have the space in higher education, 
the entitlement through a tuition like the Tuition Advance Fund is 
the way to go in order to finance it, and I have submitted that pro- 
posal as an appendix to my prepared statement. That Tuition Ad- 
vance Fund would wipe out all of the systems now used for qualify- 
ing in loans, make it an entitlement by which a person could get 
an advance from the Federal Government, require repayment con- 
tingent upon employment, insure it against disability, unemplov- 
mentt and death, so that the person who receives the benefit would 
not be required to repay unless he were financially rewarded as a 
consequence of higher education. 

When a person does have an advantage, an economic advantage 
in the consequence of his education, there is no reason why he 
shouldn't assume a reasonable share of the cost of education, it 
seems to me, and there's no reason why he would expect taxpayers 
who are not getting that education to pay for it if he's not willing 
to pay it back. Under the Tuition Advance Fund, this would be a 
repaying program that within 25 years would have paid back all of 
the money necessarily advanced by the Federal Government and 
would become a permanent national endowment for the financing 
of higher education, and I believe that is the most effective way to 
finance the 4 years of education after high school. The cost of that 
program, if it replaced the loan programs presently in effect, would 
be an additional $10 to $12 billion to the Federal budget, and that 
would be a very small price to pay, indeed. If Carlucci's advice 
were followed and procurement in the Department of Defense were 
done every 3 to 5 years instead of annually, he estimates he could 
save $10 billion a year in the Department of Defense budget with- 
out cutting out a single weapon system. 

Representative Scheuer. And Joe Califano, the former Secretary 
of Health and Human Services, testified before the sam^* subcom- 
mittee during a series of hearings on how we rationalize our health 
system, that we were wasting $125 billion a year on a system that 
was replete with overlapping duplication, waste, and inefficiency— 
$125 billion a year. 

So there are savings out there in our society that we could 
achieve, if we were a little bit more iconoclastic and were able to 
take on some of the entrenched establishments who are wasting 
the resources of our society when there are needs, education needs 
that desperately need to be filled. 

Mr. SiLBER. I think that at the present time with the adultera- 
tion of the high school diploma, we should recognLte that unless 
we're interested in credentials for their own sake, we have to make 
radical refor ns, because so far as our economic competitiveness is 
concerned, jur concern should be for competence and not simply 
for credentials. It doesn't matter what credentials individuals have, 
if they have the: ability. 

To address this competency issue, I think the most important pri- 
ority is to extend the preschool program for 3 years. In the project 
we re undertaking in Chelsea, MA, our highest priority is given to 
establishing a program that will be open every working day of the 
year from 7'30 in the morning to 5:30 in the afternoon, so that 
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every family, whether it's with an unmarried teenage mother or 
whether it's an immigrant family that doesn't speak English, they 
will have the opportunity of placing their child in an educative en- 
vironment for 3 years prior to the first grade, so that every child in 
Chelsea can come to the first grade no longer needing remedial 
work, not starting behind but having experienced school as a place 
of fulfillment, as a place of delight, ioy, self-discovery and accom- 
plishment, and in that context, we believe that the dropout rate 
can be reduced, and we can graduate a significant proportion of 
persons, depending upon their ability and not depending on the un- 
fortunate nature of their backgrouna. 

Representative Rcheuer. Just to make it simple, do you support 
making 2 or 3 >ears of preschool exposure to a Head Start type of 
experience an entitlement? 

Mr. SiLBER. Yes, sir, I do. 

Representative Scheuer. Extending the school system down. 
Mr. SiLBER. Yes. As a matter of fart 

Representative Scheuer. Which year? Are you talking about the 
third year of life of the child? 

Mr. SiLBER. Vm talking about when the child is 3 years old, he 
would be eligible for school, as opposed to 6 years of age. 

Representative Scheuer. Right. And you favor making that a 
universal entitlement in this country? 

Mr. SiLBER. Yes, I do. And I think it will more than pay off its 
cost in the benefits that will come to society, in the reduction of 
welfare, in the reduction of crime, and in the payment of taxes. In 
tlie meantime, the cost of this program plus the other things that I 
was going to talk about if I had time 

Representative Scheuer. Please go ahead. 

Mr. SiLBER [continuing]. I estimated to take about $100 billion. 
And I believe that that could be paid for by a transfer of $20 mil- 
lion in each of the successive 5 years from the budget of HHS with- 
out any loss to the effectiveness of the welfare programs in the 
United States, but if one didn't want to do it that way, which I 
think would be the best way to do it, one could also do it by a 
dollar tax on every gallon of gasoline and raise the $100 billion. 
But what it will mean in terms of our educational system is dras- 
tic, because it means that the colleges, the community colleges and 
4-year colleges and graduate schools will be addressing children or 
young adults prepared to do college-level work instead of having to 
become increasingly remedial, and it will mean, by having the 3 
years of preschool education, that our program from the 1st grade 
through the 12th grade can stop being remedial for 90 percent of 
the students. 

In order to do this, howeve: we must have national exams. I 
don't mean the national exams have to be a requirement, but they 
have to be a condition for eligibility to receive Federal aid, and I 
don't think that there should be any way to exclude teachers from 
taking a national examination of competence, whether it be a new 
test developed or simply requiring teachers in high school to take 
testa for the freshman level in college, which would be a very inex- 
pensive way to establish this. 

We certainly know that a teacher who is not competent in the 
subject matter could not possibly teach it, although the teacher 
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might be competent in the subject matter and still lack the quali- 
tiM of the teacher. Nevertheless^ one is essential 

And the teachers' unions have to be understood as one of the 
greatest threats to the education of the children of America that 
we now face, and we're going to have to ask the unions to face a 
moment of truth. If they believe that they can impose child neglect 
or institutionalized child abuse on this nation by their refusal to 
allow the certification of teachers on the basis of competence in 
subject matter, then the consequence of this will be either that the 
Congress has to relieve the local school committee of dominance by 
those unions or there will be a taxpayers' revolt and a privatization 
of primary and secondary education, because the public can no 
longer have confidence in the school under this dominance. 

We have seen the unions facing elected school officials in a battle 
that is not equal at all. The union organizes against those school 
committees and the school committees give up all insistence on 
quality in the school system and resign themselves to letting the 
teachers continue what they're doing without being tested, simply 
as a condition of being reelected to the school committee. And this 
problem has to be addressed. 

I think that we must also have a test available for all students in 
order to certify their high school diploma. 

Representative Scheuer. More or less what Mr. Dertouzos said. 

Mr. SiLBER. Yes. And I would say, of course, you don't impose it 
on them, but you say, **If you want to be eligible for the tuition 
advance fund, for example, for Pell grants or for Perkins grants, 
^eligibility to compete for those grants, depends upon your having 
pasused a test that certifies your high school diploma as genuine. 
And you might only have that test in two areas, in mathematics 
and in English, or it might also extend to history, but it might not. 
It doesn't have to cover everj^hing, because one can make an in- 
duction. A person who achieves a significant degree of competence 
in the English language in speaking and writing and hearing and 
who can do reasonably well on senior high school level mathemat- 
ics will have demonstrated qualities of mind and competence that 
will enable them to do college level work. So we don*t have to test 
them on everything. 

I believe that if we put those systems into place and open up the 
teaching profession to persons who have not gone through the 
schools of education, it will be a great benefit. 

When we stop to think that the average school of education re- 
quires no more than an 855 on the SAT in order to accept students 
whom they will then certify as teachers, we recognize that part of 
our basic problem are the schools of education themselves. And I 
think that we have to say that there should be a moratorium on 
certification of teachers in all of the States, have at least a 10-year 
moratorium in which school committees are free to hire teachers 
on the basis of their competence and not on the basis of their certi- 
fication by having graduated from some school of education. 

A school of education for a highly intelligent person is a negative 
intelligence test, and they simply will not endure the abuse of that 
pabulum for 4 years in order to be certified. But we have these 
houisewives whose children are now going to school, who hold de- 
grees from some of our leading universities, who would love to 
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teach and combine a career in teaching with homemaking, and 
they are simply cut out because they don't have a teacher's certifi- 
cate. Or we have engineers in our high-technology industries at 55 
y^rs of age, whom, the company would like to retire early and 
would be willing to work with the Federal Government to accom- 
plish that result, who could then teach the science courses and the 
physics courses and engineering courses in high schools. 

All of the^ highly talented people are excluded from our schools 
because of the sjrstem of certification. 

Representati/e Scheuer. And whi^t would you substitute for the 
system of certification to assure the parents and the community 
that this housewife, whose kids have grown up, who went to a per- 
fectly good 4-year college, who is now capable of teaching, that she 
is sufficiently adept in pedagogy to perfo? m the job? 

What would you suggest as a substitute for the certification? 

Mr. SiLBER. I would require a one-semester course in practice 
teaching, for wliich they would be compensated as if they were 
fully employed teachers, plus a single course in pedagogy, and I 
think that would be more than adequate, plus character references, 
because I think the character of teachers is exceedingly important. 
They must be worthy mentors to those young people. 

Tve been concerned with this problem since 1965, when I submit- 
ted testimony before a congressional committee and served on Sar- 
gent Shriver 8 planning committee for Operation Head Start. And 
in that meeting, Benjamin Bloom of the University of Chicago and 
I argued for a 15-month Operation Head Start at the beginning. 
We would have liked to have it a 3-year program right from the 
start, but we knew that was unrealistic, so we fought for 15 
months. Molly Greenburg, who w. s chairing that program, said, 
"Well, if a 2-week vacation in Washington is good for a middle- 
class child, then a 2- or 3-week Head Start program will be wonder- 
ful for a child who's bom in the ghetto." And Ben Bloom and I 
tried to explain, unsuccessfully, that the child from the ghetto, for 
the first 3 weeks, will be a nervous wreck just trying to adjust to 
the change in circumstances from his normal day-to-day life. The 
best we could do was to push a program of about 12 weeks of Oper- 
ation Head Start, 

One of the reasons why no one knows how valuable an Operation 
Head Start could be is because Head Start was never extended long 
enough or made available to enough people. If it were made univer- 
sally available to every child from age 3 to 6, and if it were open 
every single working day of the year — not every school day, but 
every single working day, then parents could avail themselves of it, 
and particularly these young teenage parents who are really chil- 
dren who had children. They could go back to school 

Representative Scheuer. Babies having babies. 

Mr. SiLBER. Yes. They could then go Sack to school, become quali- 
fied to be educated parents and to ye capable of holding their 
whole job, and it would stop the perpetuation and, indeed, the in- 
crease of the underclass. 

Mr. Chairman, that finishes my oral presentation. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Silber follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN SILBER 



Tg »ffi Do So»h4ng! A Thouohfr gxn#^r4ftvl>«^ 



Our •ducatiooal syattm su£f«ra from dtyaatatinQ 
problma. In conCronting th«s« problms and sMrching for 
solutions* w«i oftsn b«9ia by tsyia^ to put a pries ta^ on ths 
pro9rs»s aadi faciXitiss that Kould bs ascsssary. And ssch tins 
urn do this^ w« find it difficult, if not i«90ssibls. to 
quantify what would b« as«dsd. tfs ars stoppsd b«focs «#• start 
by our inability to sccurs^sly prsdict* in hard nuflOisrs* ths 
cost of a aolutlon. Hs thus bsqin with confusion* and snd in 
irrssolution. 

t su99sst a dlffsrsnt approach. To undsrstand what is 
not only is^rtant but vitally nscssssry for us to do, ws nssd 
only ims9in« ths conssqusncss of failing to do it. 



14% can b«gin by iaagining ths conssqusncss of phyiical 
nsglsct. Moat of ths brain cslls dsvttlop in th« first fsw 
months and ysars of lifs* Th* conssqusncss of physical n^qlsct 
bsqin sven bsfors birth. A fstus Mlnourlshsd in ths wcnob will 
bs born with a Isss dsvslopsd brain than a hsslthy fstua. 
Privation suffsrsd latsr in lifs can usually b« ovsrcoms^ but 
privation that occurs at ths vsry bsqinninq of lifs and in ths 
first two ysars may bs b*yond rsdsstption. Whsn a carrying 
raothsr consumss a dist of junk food* whsn shs s»okss« drinks, 
or usss drugs* ths probability risss sharply that hsr child 
will com* into ths world msntally and psthaps physically 
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d«£«ctlvtt. RourlshMnt and cducAiion work to9«th«r. 
Ia«vitably» mainour ish«d and aiaadueatad childran hava 
difficulty booming raiponalbla adulta. Tha problam vill not 
ba colvad by looking for a cura. Son* rasBadiation la poaaibla 
for thoa« ratardad by oalnutrition and niaaducation^ but for 
ao9t« a cura la impoaaibla. 

If urn undaratand tba conaa^ancaa ot thia form ot 
physical naglact*. our coura# la claar, Wa »uat pravant thla 
gratultoua ratardatlon, a crual danlal of tho aquallty of 
opportunity of ^'hlch our foundara spoka. Sound nutrition Is 
aducatlonally aaaantial for carrying motbara and for cblldran 
from concaptlon to tha aga of alx or alght. 

Slnca rasoadlatlon la only a llmltad poaalblllty, tha 
aolutloa to tha problam is to ba found rathar In pyav^ntion. 
and thla raqulraa a suatalnad affort ovar a long parlod of 
tlma. Tha public support raqulrad for a coinprahanslv« 
pravantiva program will not aaslly bm marshalad# for tha 
banaflts will not hm apparant for a dacada or mora — wall 
bayond tha taoporal horlson of tha Congrass. 



It will not bm anough« howavar* to pravant gratuitous 
physical ratardatlon. And wa may aasily undaratand this by 
Imagining tha consaguancas of psychological naglact. 

Early childhood education, proparly undaratood, begins 
at birth. Our exparianca with faral children— those rare cases 
of human Infanta raised in the wild is conclusive on this 
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point: in Infant that is not raliad by htuoans over its first 
tiv y«ari la huiaan only technically and will n«v«r b^cooMi 
human In later life* The Wild Boy ot Aveyron la a case In 
point. Ke ii an axtreiBe caae, hut nti^^M* mti^a^fi^t his 
deprivation la suffered in leaser hut still devastating degree 
by millions of Aoerican children* 

The phyaiolgical conditions for eye-^hand coordination, 
aural acuity* and language developMnt« if not excerclsed in 
early childhood, will not be available later. 

The role of the family in turning the savage Infant into 
a human is crucial* And the American family* with tm parents* 
or with at leaat one parent or an adult relative at home to 
ensure the nurture of the child from birth to the first grade* 
has been sadly reduced, even where it endures as a formal 
structure. 

Ws mislead ourselves if we believe that the present 
daycare system is an adequate replacement for the family. 
Current private daycare institutions rarely provide the basic 
education and nurture that children require* How could they? 
workers in regulated daycare homes earn and average of $4000. 
In unregulated daycare institutions (which make up about 70\ of 
the total) there is a 42% turnover of staff each year. This 
underpaid and transient group* homver fine and dedicated some 
of its members, cannot adequately serve the needs of children 
in their care. 

The crucial, delicate, and tiixM-consuming task of 
raising children cannot be left to chance. It is the greatest 
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rMponalbllity o£ «ny society. As it stands, daycare oft#a 
anountt to cMld n^Qlact and soMtiMs to child abuss. 

Too many p«opl# today ar« critical of daycara. docuouint 
and baaoan tba daclina ot thm Aoftrican family, but offar no 
alturnativaa. Xhay only daflacts our attention froa tha 
solution of tha problam* To offsat tha daclina of tha 
traditional AMrican faaily« wa must craata altarnativa 
institutions to pcovida for tha aaaantiaX nurtura of childran 
froa birth through at laast tha alaoMintary gradaa. 

Thara is nothing nw in tha idaa that a sociaty must 
cara for childran uhmn parantal cara has caasad or is 
daficiant. In tioaa whan tha family waa oftan disruptad by tha 
pramatura daath of ona or both paranta* our sociaty providad an 
altarnstiva in tha form of orphanagos* If today wa want to 
build a mora just nation in which tha potantial of futura 
ganarations la davalopad rathar than daatroyad^ wo nsuat provida 
altarnativa institutions that c:*" supply at laast soma of tha 
supports onco provided by tha family. 

What programs* what altarnativa institutions should wa 
provida? Our childran should bagln davaloping skills 
assantial to thair furthar aducation no latar than aga thraa, 
aithar in a w^ii-organisad and caring homo or In a surrogate 
institution. Thasa baaic skills, aiora fundamantal than 
raading, writing, and arithxne: .Ic, ara b#st alicitad by caring 
adults who ancouraga tha davalopmant of hand-aya coordination, 
tha davalopmant of aural acuity, and the acquisition of 
languaga. Thasa once took placa normally in a middla-class 
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family without anyon« rttalisinq that •ducatloo was going on. 
Today it it cXaar that tha many chlldxan of all classas. but 
•apacially thm undarclaaa<» ara dMiad thaaa formative 
•xpariancas. All such childran ara at risk. 

ftrimteing the Cvq lft of PovftrfeT and Sndina thft Undarclaaa; 



Tha Institution baat aquippad to provide adaquata 
nurtura for childran in tha abaanca of faiailias ia a national 
aducational daycara ayataca that would cara for and aducata 
otharwlaa naglactad childran ftoai ag# thra« to six on avary 
wotHday throughout tha yaar. 7hm currant Haad Start program 
not only falls to provida this auctandad cara* it also fails to 
raach ita constituancy . Only 1S% of aligibia praschoolars ara 
now anrollad. 

No Child would ba raquirad to attand a proparly ataffad 
aducational daycara cantar if paranta could and would taka cara 
of than. But with thasa cantara ia placa, childran whoaa 
paranta failad to taHa cara of thaai would not hm naglactad. In 
astraM casaa truancy laws would guaranta« thia provision of 
cara for naiglactad childran. Bio parant has tha right to angaga 
in child-n«glact. 

Sducational daycare ahould b« availabla to childran aged 
thraa to twalva on all working days wh«n school is not in 
sasslon. with such a progran aatablishad* paranta — Including 
singla parants and unwad adolascant paranta — would no longar 
fsca tha altarnativa of accapting w«lfara «*hila trying to 
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nurture th^ir childtM or sMking gainful •mploytMnt vhlXa 
n^glMtlng thm. indeed, thm Allgibillty ot mothtrs tot 
«t«lfar« payMntt muld bm contingsnt aithae on thftir irringing 
prop«r car« for thair childtan or on thalr placing thair 
childran in thaaa daycara prograaa whila thay attandad programa 
praparing tbaa for gainful aaployrMnt* Faailiaa in which both 
paranta ara at vork during tha day couXd aXao maka uaa of thia 
program, but tuition ifould ba chargad for paranta with adaguata 
financial laaana. 

Such a program would banafit not only aingla paranta on 
w^lfara or iiorking paranta. It vould banafit childran moat of 
all. Thia ia crucial. If wa propsrly nouriah and aducata tha 
naxt ganaration of childran. w« can braak thft cycla of povarty 
that buiXda tha undarcXaaa; ifa can ba^in to aoaura aound 
praparation for childran from familiaa acroaa tha aocial 
spectrum. If Ufa cannot halp all, it ia iraparativa that wa at 
laaat halp tha childran. In thia way, for tha laast cost, wa 
can derive tha graataat personal and aocial benefit. 

In addition, if there ia to be any hope of gradually 
recovering family atructure among the undetclaaa, parents and 
potential paranta muat be educated. Moat important, perhapa, 
are unmarried mothers, many of them no mora than teenagers, 
caught in a culture of hopelaasneaa «nd ignorance. Theae young 
women, who have not one but two or three children by the time 
they are 18 or 19, muat be given the opportunity for 
education. 
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ThiA r«quir«« that iiOflMoas car« for th«ir chiXdrM «fhil« 
thmy gain thm education that will raXaaaa tham fcom parmancat 
bondaga In valfara* It caquiraa that th«r not Mraly how 

to avoid pragnancy whan thay bava no Mana of taking cara of 
thair childran# but that thay put tuch tooi#Iad9a into 
practica. Tha idaa that wa can ba a fraa paopla without baing 
a paopla ca^ ^la of salf -control and aaXf •diacipliaa is an 
abaurdlty. 

It wa continua tha practlca of offarlng a walfara chack 
to any taanaqar on tha occaaion of bar first pra^nancy, w« will 
obviously continua to ancouraga taanaga pra^nancy* Hhila wa 
ihould naglact naithar th>$ child nor tha aa^tbar whan such 
praynanciaa occur* financial Support should ba coatin9ant o^ 
tha nothar's placing hat child In a praachool nuraaiy program 
and anrolliog in $ school <iualify har for affployrscint. Such 
a cataful and conpasalonata program of raform^ whila assuring 
propar cara for tha child* would Aininisa aconoaic incantivas 
for taanaga pragnancy and ancouraga aalf-control and 
rasponsibility in taanagars. 

tha initial funding of such a prograa would ba 
axpansiva. But Its coat can baat ba undaratood by aaking a 
quastioa: what is tha cowt of faiXing at pravantlon? A citisen 
slightly ratardad by praaatal malnutrition ia not likaly to 
bacoMwi a product iva m mb mr of soclaty. Ha will fail in school, 
and bacoma a priraa candidate for a lifa of crijaa* Ka will 
inavitably inflict costs upon his fallow citiatana, whathar as 
an active criminal on tha straats or as a ward of th«a state in 
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• prison. At thm v«ry hmBt, hm Mill m«k« no poaitlv^ 0conomic 
or aoclftl contribution* If such « ptoqrtm transforms him into 
a tax-psyin^* productive worker, rtductions in welfiars and 
cri«inal justlcs costs, ilong with incrststd ts« revsnuss, will 
psy for ths program. 



perhaps I can best focus on this issue for the Cowaittte 
by talking about one single town — the Totm of Chelsea, which 
has moat of the social and •ducatl'^nal probleme found in any 
inner-city district. 

Chelaee is a denaely populated city of some 25,000 
people, sltusttd in a 2 square atiXe area north of Soston. Only 
44% of all the adults in Chelsea have graduated from high 
school. 14% of all the infants born in Chelsea have teenage 
iiM>thers. A 1980 Census found th««t, among school-age children 
for Mhom Cngliah was not their native language, fully 23% could 
not speak £n?lish. For adults* the problem was even worse. 

Minorities^ including Asians, blacks^ and Hispanics, are 
5a% of the school population. The dropout rate is nearly 16% 
each year. Children enter school at the kindergarten level 
with lass than a 90% chance of graduating from high school. 

A middle-class resident of Chelsea, or a resident who 
manages to attain middle-class atatus, will probably leave. 
Those who stay will be those who cannot leave. 

Boston University haa reached an agreement with the 
Chelsea School Board, under which the University will Join with 
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th« citlSMS ot Chttlaaa in a 3«ri«« of proqraM which, if 
•uccttMful, could tmt^m as a tsuo^ml for thm nation. 

tat M focus particularly on th« pr«achool aspects of 
th« plan, and what it will do for Chalssa. 

1. Through a faaily support program, through daycare 
c«ntars, and through adult learning caititarsi. proper nutrition 
will tm provid«d for carrying «oth«r«, infanta, and praachool 
chlldran. Haalth cara and training in health and hygi«n« will 
also ba provided. Thus tha first rsquiramant of a sound 
education — a healthy child in the classroom — will be met. 

2. Educational daycare programs will be available on 
every working day> from at least 7:30 a. a. to S:30 p.m. These 
prograaa are properly deactibed aa educational^ for they will 
provide the absolutely eaaentlal education that once took place 
in the normal home. Children from two to four years old must 
be encouraged to develop hand-eye coordination, aural acuity, 
language skills. They must experience the delight that 
accompanies learning* new knowledge* discovary^ and mastery. 

With educational daycare and preschool programs 
available from ages two to six* and programs available 
throughout the year for children up to ten years of age, wa 
will be able to assure that each child will be well prepared 
for first grade^ and prepared to advance through all grades 
thereafter up to grade six. Children will look on teachers as 
friends and benefactors^ and will find joy in attending 
school. It will be an experience of success building on 
success* rather than failure enforcing failure. 
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3, Such progrtM will solva thm largait part oe tftm 
problta of MlinQual tducation «t thm Mat affactiva «9«# and 
in th« lM«t MpMil¥« My* A child oe thro« ttom « 
noa-^Kng. ih-spaaHiag hOM can !••» th« l«fi9uaa« within Biz 
moAthi to • I«v«I coBp«titiv« with its tnglish-spoaking gmmtB. 
Adult litacicy tad Cagllih-l«09usa« prograu will h«Ip 
•trangthan aarlr miitttrr ot Saglith. By th« tiM th«r mntmt 
first grid*^ ChaXiM itud«nts will ip#ali cngllih* 

4. Th« progria will alio Mk« it poasibia tor 
aiiiala"*p«rant faailiaa to «ova ott thm w«I£ara colla. with 
childraa takaa cara of during th^ day# tha way la claar for tha 
Pad«ral gov^rnMnt to introduca prograata foe ta«nag« 
aducation. Singla paranta would continua to racaiva aupport aa 
long aa thay attandad prograu which would train thaai for 
gainful asploynant, or aa long aa# onca trainad* thay sought 
aaploymant. 

9* Tha Chalaaa plan will introduca Mntora: an adult 
who* without intsrfaring with aatiating faaillaa# will ba 
raaponaibla for oach child fcos tha firat through tha twalfth 
grad«. Tha Motor prograai will bm particularly important from 
6th grada on. During thaaa crucial yaara* mantora will nota 
daficianciaa in aducational prograaa^ and asa to it that 
childran gat halp in programs availiiila b«fora or aftar tha 
ragular achool day. Mantora will alao provida counasl and 
ancouragsmant, and will ba abla to watch for cigna that tha 
atudant may ba a potantial dropout. 
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Hi l irnr^"" ^^"^ ni^fiihtr og thm Teachinfl Progflsaion 

Thm tuccMS of thm Chri»st program* and of all almiltr 
progrtASr will dspsnd nr. our tnturlng that th«r* i» •» tdsqutts 
corps of tsichsr*. rhmtm art a nuab«r of concrst* mtm^m to bm 
takM to ac^iava this ami. 

First muat br^ak ths awoopoly of schools of tducatlon 
on tsachsr cartlf Icatlon. For a Icnq tisM csttlfilcatlon 
standak ^s for tsach^rs havs bMO* .n »aay statss* almost 
•ntlrsly In tsrms of sducatloa cousass — that ls# courses 
having llttl# to do with •ducatioa — and thij has glvsn 
•ducation schools thsir victual monopoly on ths supply ot 
tsachsrs. In doing so, it has also placed almost 
insurmountahls obstaclns in th« way of highly iatslligsnt 
atudsnts and highly intslligsnt adults out of school who will 
simply not accept the intslltctual and spiritual indignity ot 
the typical school of education curtlculua- The willingness to 
endure four years In a typical school of education often 
constitutes an effective negative Intelligence test. 

consider that, nationally, the cottblned 1985 SAT scores 
among students Intending to study education Is 355. a full 
49 points below the national mean of 904 for all college bound 
students. Surely teacheis should not normally be selected from 
those who fall below thu national mean. Moreover, the quality 
of prospective teachers will probably decline even further as 
schools of education. In a desperate effort to sustain their 
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•nrolloMiixtfl, 10M«r th«ir standardi atill furthar to MCOur«g« 
iQor« idmi talons* 

Suraly toM stit« Maiaacbuatttts will do — will hiv« 
thm witidoai and th« cousiya to taH* tha laad io braaking tha 
monopoly oi Schoolt of Sducatioa by paaalng a tan-^yaat 
aoratoriufli on cactiSication rsquiracaanta. During tba dacada of 
tbia jaoratorlua, achoola would tm fraa to racruit qualifiad 
collage graduataa witb majors in acadaiaic subjacts wbatbar oc 
not thmr bad any aducation couraaa. Proa a vastly Incraaaad 
pool of talant« mada up of parsona attractad by tba idaals of 
tba taacbing profaaslon, by its calandar, by tba <iuality of 
lifa of taacbars, and by intallsctual and noiral cballanQa, 
scboola would tm abla to davaiop a taacbar corps of 
algnif icantly incraaaad quality. 

S^c^ a raform would iaoadiataly opan caraara in taacbing 
to outstanding woman collaga graduatas wbo, as bonanakars. 
would walcoaa tba opportunity of combining boaamsRing and tbair 
dutias as motbars with a profassional caraar. Indaad, tbara is 
no caraar so wall^dasignad by tha calandar to acconwodata this 
objactiva as taacbing. Tha taacbar-aotbar will find barsalf at 
work wb«n bar cbildran ara at scbool» and wili« for tba tm^st 
part, find b«rsalf fra« to ba with bar cbildran whan thay ara 
on vacation frois school, (llaadlaaa to say« tba sax-rolas could 
ba cavaraad, and tha taachar-f «thar might coobina tha rolo of 
riomaoakar and fathar with that of taschar.) 

Special programs should ancouraga antranca into tha 
taachlng profoasion by aciantists, tachnicians. and anginears 
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who fMy no lon^sr tm as cr«ativ« •nd prodiuctiv* in th«ir 
pOftltloM in buiilossa »nd Industry. Mlth perhaps on« or two 
rafrMhar courasa, tn«T would b% umll quallfltd to t*ach 
mthamatlea. acl«nc«* and tm^lnafttlnQ at th« hi^h achool 
Uv«l. Thsaa mmn and woa^n could not only paaa on thslr 
Hnowladgst but avan mtm laipoctantr porhapa, could InatlU 
th«ir lov# of thalc profaaalon. and awakan tha apark ot 
lntftr«at* imagination^ and aapiratiou in thslr atudanta* K 
thouQhtful 90¥«s<iMint concarnad to itiprova tha taachat corpa 
niOht aacinualy conaidar pcoviding a tarn incantiv* for 
t>ualn«aaaa whoaa aaiployvaa* upon aarly ratlraMnv iavots 
th«M«lvaa to taaching in fialda in which thay hava bacom 
•Xpert. 

alao n«ad national Maaur«a oC aduqational achiav^tnant 
and coApatfinctt that can bm uaad to avaluftta taachara no laaa 
than atudanta. That la. w# n*«d a national 8uraau ot 
educational StandariSs. whoaa ccUarla would hm aval labia, but 
not compulaory, for all to uaa. 

w« nasd tha AA«rican aquivalant of th« Britlah ordinary 
and Advancad School ^Leaving axaminatlona. Tha Ordinary Laval 
Caama would bm raqulrad oC all atudanta taiiHlng a high achool 
diploma, and tha Advancad Lavwl axan would be caguirad ot thoaa 
SMHing adialaalon to collega. Th« Advancad Laval •zasaa would 
aUo provida a vary uaatul tatt for tha minimal cartif Icatlon 
ot thm compatsncy of taachera. 

ev«n baCora such taata ara (^avalopad on a national scala. 
local achool boards can raquira that thair taachara taka tha 
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lubjtct-mtttttr tdits tt thm CrMhraan coXl«9« ltv«i. a 
prospective ttaeher of nathmatlca wbo cannot pasa a ftaahman 
alQ«Dra, gaoMtry, or ealeulua taat with a arada of *A* la 
cactalaly not peaparad to taach at tha high-achool laval. 

Against castlfrlng taaebara on tha baaia 'if coapatanca« 
it la fraquaotlr atguad thit no taat ttlll daannatrata 
coiapataaea« oiuch laaa axeallaoca^ In tracMaa. Thla la trua» 
of cottcaa* But thla Inr.MIlty to taat axhauatlvaly an 
Individual* a ability tc taach atiould not obacura tba fact that 
thata ara mot taata ots wtilch falluca daaonatrataa tha 
Inabllltr to taach. A taach#r vHo caaaot handla dlffatantial 
and quadratic aquationa la cartainly not cosp«tant to taach 
MthaMtica in hlqh ach<K>l. A p«raoa wfi»o do«a not Kaom that 
Snqland la a daaocracy daaplta tha fact that it haa a laonarch 
la not co«paitant to taach hiatory. l^hlXa wa wmy not ba ahla to 
pvova coi^tanca coMplataly^ tha aha«r abaanca of luiovladga is 
aufflclant to daaw^^natcata Incoa^^tanca. It la a maaaura of our 
dacllna that auch an obvloua point haa b#an ov«rlookad: 
toowladqa of tha aub)act la a aIm OUA Ofiil of coaipatanca. 

Aceaptinq ataodarda* and daaionatratlnq coa^tanca in 
maatlnq thoaa atandardc la a ttay for taachara to raqaln 
intallactual raapact* and public support for taxaa to flnanca 
salary lncraaa«a. Taachara and taachara* unlona mat knou that 
it is in tha Intaraat of tha profaaalon and tha union to insist 
on tha intallactual compatanca of taachars, Thay nuat furthar 
raalisa what tha riqhts of taachara can navar axtaod to 
disadvantaqlng tha studants put in thalr charqa* 
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t hav« incXud^a •« an appendix to thie tMtimony •n 
•rtioXtt on tn^ Tuition Advtno^ fund* • pcoiH>a«l •iallar to thm 
ax Bill, a«algnttd to •nau?0 iH^uality of opportunity and 
•auailtr off choico for all atudMta qualiSi«d to do CQlI«9t 
work. Aa tt%m artlol^ dMonttratM. thm Tuition Advance fund 
«#ould ovMtually not only PiT tot ita«lt* but oonatitut^ a vast 
national •ndo«Mnt Mauring th* future ot higher tduoation. 



Our long-rang coap^titivrnMa d«p«nda on our l^a/n^rahip 
in baaio rM^arch tnd techno logical traaafttr* both ot which aa 
X f4tq\xo In thtt app^nd^iCM aro d«p«ndMt oa funding th^ 
9upttr-Conducting ftupoc^CoXXldor • 



Education, properly und^ratood* ia inv«atMnt rath«r than 
uv«ndituctt« Xt la inv«atmnt in our nation* a int^llMtuaX 
capital, and th« r«warda ar* not onXy thai aurvivaX of our 
aocittty. a dMroaa* in crlM* In Juv^niX* d#Xinquttncy^ in 
druga, in th^ tragic perpetuation oC an AMrican undarcXaaa; 
the tawarda wiXX aXao include the dev^Xopment of a 
aophiiticated« wai X -tr alnad and weXX-eiMstivated mocH force that 
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osa rMtora our competitive MQm» and our •blllty to compete 
ef(fectlvely In Internatlon*! Mrkett. 

This li an laveatMnt Me should Mke — and* as I 
Indicated earlier* one we auat Mke. Mhere can the funding for 
Me InveatMAt be found? 

A taJK o£ II on each o^lloa of gaaollne told with a 
rebate for Aiaerlcana ear&lna |20,.000 or less per annua — would 
raise tlOO billion a year. Such a tax would brinq the price of 
assoline at the puisp only to half the typical price in western 
Europe. Thoie who find this a steep increase should consider 
the still steeper cost of physical and psycholoaicsl neglect of 
our children. 

AS Secretary Carlucci has su9Qested* isLproving the 
procurecsent syattM in the Department of Defense by operatina on 
a a '* S year cycle would save tlO billion a year. 

These measures would provide fundlny for the programs I 
have outlined, with such pro^tsM, we could hreah the cycls of 
poverty that afflicts increasingly large nuiabers of Alter icans. 
and that threatens to mmkm us a nation divided against itsslf . 
We can preserve our national language. We can, over tisie* 
restore the economic and social health of our nation* 
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Representative Schkuer. Well, you've given us a lot to chew on, 
Mr Silber, and I very much appreciate your testimony. It was very 
much to the point, and you said a lot of things that most people 
don't have the guts to come and say before a congressional hearing, 
and I commend you for that. 

Mr. Silber. You do, Mr. Chairman, if I may say so. Some of the 
things you said about CCNY I have said and many other people 
have said, but I think it is quite courageous of you to say that. 

Representative Scheuer. Well, it's a tragedy in our city that I ve 
seen happening. It's broken my heart. I didn't go to CCNY; I went 
to so-called "fancier schools" than CCNY, but I never doubted for a 
minute that in terms of the intellectual experie ice and the intel- 
lectual product, CCNY could hold its head high and consider itself 
equal to any university in this country. It was a wonderful thin^ to 
have that quality of public education available in New York City, 
and it made a realitv of the phenomenon "pushcart to my son the 
doctor" or "my son the professor," or "my son the lawyer m not 
even three generations. It was the glory of New York, and we de- 
graded it, and we demeaned it, we abused it, and we re just com- 
mencing the long, hard pull back. And I think we're going to make 
it, but we were in the middle of a terrible, terrible experience. 

I'll tell you what happened. Shortly after open enrollment in 
New York was begun, the 4-year colleges became substantially 
white and the 2-year colleges became substantially black and His- 
panic. Instead of looking at the 2-year college system as an appro- 
priate remedial institution, there was a large outcry from the civil 
rights groups in New York that this whole system was bigoted and 
prejudiced and that society was sending all the black and Hispanic 
kids to the 2-year school and all the nice middle-class white kids to 
the 4-year school. 

The result, of course, was that in CCNY and all the other public 
colleges in New York there were kids who weren't literate— who 
didn^ know how to read, write, count, or process information. And 
then, as a reaction to this, the New York City Board of Education 
proposed that as a prerequisite for being admitted to the 4-year col- 
leges—now, that's grade 13 to K), a student would have to pass a 
test to prove that he could read at the 8th grade level—the 8th 
grade level. 

There was an uproar There was a firestorm of reaction to that 
as proof of what a bigoted, prejudiced society we really were that 
we were screening out these kids from a 4-year experience by de- 
manding such an unreasonable, intolerable record cf academic 
achievement that a kid prove that he or she could read at an 8th 
grade level, in order to start grade 13. 

It took us a long, long time before we recuveied from that. 
Thankfully, we have recovered. We are beginning to apply some 
standards of minimum ability, and we're on that hard road back, 
but we went through a dark, dark period. 

And you have been one of the voices that have helped pull us 
back, Mr. Silber, and I congratulate you for that. 

Mr. SiLBKR. Will you excuse me, Mr. Chairman? 1 have a plane 
that i have to catch. „ , , r 

Representative Scheuer. Yes. indeed. Thank you very much tor 
coming. 
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It has been a lot of fun asking questions as we went along; and I 
hope that none of you have objected to the informality of the hear- 
ing, since we didn't have other members present. 

I do want to ask this overarching question. There seems to be a 
consensus that we need to improve K through 12 education. Of 
course, we do, so the kids are ready for a postsecondary education. 
But having said that, there seems to be a degree of consensus here 
that there ought to be equal access after grade 12 to meet the 
needs of a productive economy by producing a trained work force. 

Is that a reasonable statement of an emerging consensus here? 
[All witnesses nodded affirmatively.) 

OK. Now the question comes: How? The present system is this 
very complicated variety of loans and grants; a wide variety of pro- 
grams that somehow or other kids and their parents have to sort 
out. And weVe saying to the kids, OK, you have your 12 years. 
From here on in, you re going to have to figure out where you fit 
in. We re going to give you some help, but it isn't easy, and it s 
very complicated, and so on and so forth. 

At the other end of the spectrum is a very simple suggestion that 
we treat grades 13 to 1(5 the way we treat grades 1 to 12. Now you 
can't get through grades 10 or U or 12, unless you're doing reason- 
ably good academic work. And presumably, grades 13 to 16 would 
be the same way. If youVe not meeting minimum standards of 
achievement, it wouldn't be for you and the school system would 
tell you that. But the assumption is that you would be meeting it, 
and the assumption is, if youVe meeting it, then we're going to 
treat grades 13 to 16 the way we treat grades 8 to 12. It's a simple 
extension of the high school system along the lines that the 
Truman report recommended. 

Now that may be too big a gulp for us to absorb. I could finance 
it by rationalizing a health service system along the lines that Joe 
Califano and a number of other witnesses recommended. There's 
$100 billion to be saved in our health services system. That in itself 
would pay the total bill for Head Start. 

How do we perceive the current system of loons and grafts as it 
is seen by the low-income minority kid and his parents, anu what 
do we do in terms of massaging the present system? Perhaps not 
going immediately to what I m advocating, perhaps that should be 
a long-term goal, and maybe this is a two- or a three- or a four- 
stage rocket. 

How do we reach the ultimate in ways that might be digestible 
and that might be acceptable? 

Yesterday we had testimony from Governor McKernan of Maine, 
who's done an excellent job, and he's about to create a financing 
system, where any kid who can't make it to college because of fi- 
nancial need will be enablc^d to borrow money to see him through. 
But he himself said that middle-class parents and blue-collar par- 
ents wouldn't take very well Vo financing the education expense of 
middle or upper income kids. Well, they do it now in grades K 
through 12. Is it such a wrenching difference to go from grade 12 to 
grade IH to grade 16? Or do we think about means testing? In other 
words, we'll have automatic education, but for incomes of $40,000 
or $50,000 or $60,000, we'll mean test it. 
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I^t 8 have a little skull session on how we reach the K^al and 
how we can work from where we are now over a period of iH^rhaps 
a decade to where we want to come out. 

Yes, Steve. 

Mr. TuACHTKNBKur.. We're wandering on to very thin ice. You 
understand that one of the reasons we have this complicated 
system is that it ^rew over a j)criod of years throuL'h a variety of 
compromises and arrangements that hav.^* been made between the 
public system of higher i*ducation and the private system of higher 
education, between States a id the Federal Government. And so 
what we have here is a process that developed over, Bob, what, 30 
years, or more and which we tamper with a certain amount of 
peril. I often think of the loan programs and higher education 
funding programs jw* sort of a tightrope walker with a long pole, 
and if yea tip it in either direction, off the tightrope walker goi^a, 
crashing to the ground. 

But I think— you know, once you start talking about means test- 
ing, for example, you really are violating an awful lot of the very 
dearly held precepts of educators, and I^rd knows, I myself have 
been an advocate of that perspective from the vanUige point of 
being president of a private university and have In^en taken in the 
corner and thumjH^d on by pi^rsons of contrary mind, who would 
argue that the acct»ss to higher education in this country is provid- 
er! by having low or no tuitions at all in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. You yourself cite the virtues of the City College of New 
York during a period when there was no tuition, no tuition at all. 

And at a luncheon I v/m at the other day in New York. Mario 
(^uomo said, left to its own devices with unlimited funding, that 
would be his dream, that young pt»ople in this country could attend 
colleges and universities without having to pay any tuition at all. 
He then wc^nt on to say, but not in my administration, because it's 
not going to happen, given the kincfs of nroblems Vm wrestling 
with here in New York right now, and inde(*d, today's New York 
Times hzis an article about some sectx)r of the State University of 
New York that's thinking about cutting back or closing down. 1 
just glanced at that coming over in the Uixi this morning. 

The fe.rt of the matter is that if we're prepared to think in a dra- 
matic and radical wjiy, you're ouite right, we could unpack the 
entire system and come in with alternative schemes, but the vested 
interests that one imposes upon are really quiiv extraordinary. 

Hepresi^nt4itiv(^ Schkukh. Quite vested. 

Mr. THAt^HTKNHKiUi. Quite vested and very strong and have, 1 
might say, a cerUiin amount of merit. I mean, it's not as if-what 
you have is a conflict of go^nls It's not a (juestion of good versus 
evil. It really is the kind of issue that you. as a (Congressman, wres- 
tle with all the time: given two wtmderful opportunities and only 
$1 to invest, where do you put your dollar? And higher education 
has been in that circumstance, certainly all the years Tve been in- 
voIvckI with it, that 1 never get to make a choice bi^twcnm good and 
evil. By the time issues get to may desk, as the president of a uni- 
versity, tile worst choices have been sort^»d out by professors and 
department chairmen and deans and vice presidents, and now they 
come to me, and they say, "We nevd $1()0,()(M) for the scliolarship 
pool; we need $100,000 for the library. i*ick.** 
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And that 8 essentially the kind of question that aita on the table 
today. 

Representative Schkuer. Yes. Ma. Eaton. 

Ms. Eaton. Thank you, Congressman. I think this is an interest* 
ing circumstance, because I think you have a number of educators 
before you who are not automatically and quickly supporting the 
notion of expansion of the education system, and I think we're 
doing that because we have some concerns about continuation of 
the same system. If we're going to talk about expansion, then we 
need to be able to adequately identify the academically capable, we 
need to assist those who are not capable, and we need a defensible 
approach to identifying skills and limitations. 

In my view, access in and of itself is not automatically good. 
There is successful access, and there's unsuccessful access. In addi- 
tion to the important point that Mr. Trachtenberg made about the 
complicated nature of our higher education system and the financ- 
ing of it, I think we might need to consider ways in which we pro- 
vide yet additional structures or educational experiences some- 
where between the current structures K through 12 and higher 
education that would have the negative impact of making that 
even more difficult and complex, but I would urge that we not 
move to a position of indiscriminate support of expansion of the 
present system without academic reform. 

Mr. Dkrtouzos. I v.ant to say something, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Schkukr. Excuse me. Yes. Hold on just one 
second. 

Mr. Dertouzos. Yes. 

Rapresentative Scheukr. Without academic reform. 
Ms. Eaton. That's right. 

Representative Scheukr. And you're talking about improving the 
K through 12 system. 

Ms. Eaton. I'm talking about improving what we do in higher 
education as well. 

Representative Schkukr. There seems to be a consensus here 
that the K through 12 system is flawed in some very serious ways. 

Ms. Eaton. Oh, yes. 

Representative Schkukr. But that higher education is pretty 
good. Our K through 12 system is the scorn of most of the Western 
democracies, but our higher education system is the envy of them. 

Ms. Eaton. We have a fine system; it can be even stronger, espe- 
cially for those people about whom you are so concerned. 

Representative Scheuer. Yes. 

Ms. Eaton. Low-income and minority people. We have a situa- 
tion in which, for a variety of reasons that I probably could argue 
are defensible, we have a situation in which we have people who 
are simply not academically prepared in our institutions. We need 
to either ensure that they become prepared or talk to them about 
an alternative experience, but we have difi^erentially successful 
education in this country, even in higher education, and I don't 
think we can afford to ignore that. 

Representative Scheuer. Differentially successful education, 
higher education, because the kids come to the 13th ^rade differen- 
tially educated? 

Ms. Eaton. In part, yes. 
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Representative Scheusr. And that means that the K through 12 
system isn't functioning up to par, and that it needs a lot of mas- 
saging and remediating. 

Ms. Eaton. Yes. 

Representative Scheuer. 1 totally agree. Yes, Mr. Dertouzos. 

Mr. Dertouzos. I will be very brief. Mr. Chairman, 1 would like 
to be excused after this, unfortunately, because I have to run. 

I would like to echo somewhat what Ms. Eaton said from a 
slightly different perspective. Our entire work on the MIT commis- 
sion came up with this conclusion of a cry for greater quality, and 
this creates a block . 

Representative Scheuer. Greater equality or greater quality? 

Mr. Dertouzos. Quality. 

Representative Scheuer. Quality. 

Mr. Dertouzos. Quality of education. 

Representative Scheuer. Right. 

Mr. Dertouzos. The ability to read, to understand, to know 
math, to be able to handle the equipment, et cetera. 

Representative Scheuer. This is K through 12, you're talking 
about. 

Mr. Dertouzos. Vm coming to that. We addressed K through 12 
as the first ill and after that, what I refer to as the "forgotten 
half,'' the people who are between high school and work, and they 
don't have anywhere to go. 

We are so preoccupied with that, and I'm so preoccupied with 
that, that it creates a block in my own mind, and when we talk 
here about expanding a syste^m that is not working, the trouble 
that I have is, do we want more bad education? Certainly not. And 
you say, of course, we do have to improve the K through 12; howev- 
Oa, that is so overpowering in consideration, I want to really make 
that point, that it creates a mental block, at Ir ^^jst to me, and I 
don't see how we're going to do that. I'm all for expansion, and I 
think addressing the forgotten half on the upper end and providing 
at the lower end, preschool possibilities is an excellent idea. But in 
terms of priorities and in terms of the devastated state of the qual-- 
ity of education in between that sandwich, it's such a big differ- 
ence, that I cannot begin to think about it with my own prejudices 
and constraints until I can see how weVe going to solve that 
middle problem. 

I just wanted to say that. 

Mr. Atwell. Yes, that's about what I wanted to build on as well, 
that if you think of our hesitancy here, I think it has a great deal 
to do— hesitancy in embracing your idea— with our asking our- 
selves, if we really wanted to increase the already very high par- 
ticipation rates in education, and that is really what you're sug- 
gesting, participation rates in postsecondary education in this coun- 
try are about 50 percent. That's the highest lii the world. That's 
higher than Japan. 

If we were to redefine the system to create even more participa- 
tion, and if the Federal Government were to proclaim it, it would 
be a bit hollow, unless something is done m the system below, 
which is 15,000 local school districts in 50 States. The Federal Gov- 
ernment'H role in the K through 12 world is so small compared to 
ite role h. the posteecondary world, perhaps we have such a won- 
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derful system of postsecondary education because there's a greater 
Federal role and such an unhappy result in the K through 12 
world because there s such a minimal role, but I think you can't 
really ignore the fact that our hesitancy is rooted in a lot of con- 
cerr«? about what's happening in that world. 

I so wanted to comment on the tuition advance fund idea and 
the ^nole concept of loans. I worry very much that we are, and I 
should have said this in our earlier dialog between us, Mr. Chair- 
man. I really worry very much about what I see to be a growing 
notion that education, particularly higher education, benefits the 
soiled consumer. And that's just a myopic view of what really 
the benefits of society achieves, the economy achieves, as a result 
ot an investment m higher education, and therefore, it seems to 
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Representative Scheuer. Bob, you have to be very careful what 
you re saying, because if you keep hewing to that line of argument 
you re going to end up ri^jht where I am [laughter]— then you're in 
deep sushi. 

If we're looking at the benefit to society of having an educated 
skilled, productive, competitive work force and citizenry, then we 

i^Tx^^r T"' ul"/ TV\ ^^'^ everybody? What are we waiting 
for? Why don't we bite the bullet? 

Mr. Atwell. I'm happy to do that, Mr. Chairman. I was only at 
that point commenting on the question of financing all of this 
through loans to the consumers, and I think loans have a place 
i m not opposed to all forms of loans. I just think that there's some 
limit to the extent to which this generation of students ought to 
pay for its own education, and I think we've gone well beyond that 
m the past 8 years. 

Representative Sckeuer. I mean, if you accept that students 
should pay for their own education, why aren't they paying for 
their high school education? ^ 

Mr. Atwell. I'm not accepting that, is what I'm saying. 

Representative Scheuer. I know you're not accepting that, but I 
mean, as a logical matter, we're looking at this as an intellectual 
theorem. If students should pay for their own educrMon, why this 
arbitrary cutoff between grade 12 and grade 13? If it nas no logical 
validity then let all kids nay for their education. If they can't eet 
educated, then they don't learn how to read, write, and count 

Now the absurdity of that statement is self-evident. It's self-evi- 
dent because society needs an educated citizenry, and if it does 
need an educated citizenry, why this dividing line? The consumer 
pays for it after grade 12, but society pays for it before grade 12? I 
mean it s not written in the stars; it's not in the Sermon on the 
Mount or the Ten Commandments. Where does this bifurcation 
come from at grade 12? 

Mr. Atwell. I think this hearing ought, by the same token, to be 
held with representatives of States and local school boards, State 
agencies and local boards as well as at the Federal level. We ought 
to really sort out who's responsible for what parts of this system, 
and that includes the Feds, the States, the local school districts the 
property tax, the income tax, and how much parents and how 
much students should have to pay. None of that has ever really 
been systematically worked out. Each party has bitten off a par- 
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ticular piece of it and there's really no rationale that's ever been 
developed for the respective responsibilities of the various parties. 

Representative Scheuer. Well, this has been a marvelous panel, 
and I can't thank you enough. You've been very, very stimulating. 

Thank you all very much. 

We will now go to the last panel with apologies. 

Audrey Cohen, Frank Newman, Donna Shalala, and Hoke hmith. 

I apologize for the delay and thank you for your patience and for- 
bearance. You've been long suffering, and I m very grateful that 
you all hung in here until quarter to 12. 

I have plenty of time, and I hope that you do, so that we won t 

Are any of you under any time pressure and therefore would like 
to testify 'first and answer a few questions? 
Are you, Mr. Blair. 
Mr. Blair. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Newman. I have a 12:30 deadline. 

Representative Scheuer. The two of you have to leave at U:SO. 
Well, why don't I hear from the two of you first and that 11 leave 
us a little bit more relaxed with Audrey Cohen and Donna bhalala 

and Mr. Smith. , . . ^. /. -n j 

Stephen Blair is president of the National Association of Trade 

and Technical Schools. He represents over 900 accredited trade and 

technical schools and 250,000 students nationwide. 
You've heard about the "forgotten half ? 
Mr. Blair. Yes, I have. , , , o 

Representative Scheuer. I suppose vhat that s your group.-' 
We're delighted to have you here. I appreciate your patience. 

Please talk to us for 5 or 6 minutes, and then we li have a few 

questions for you before you have to leave. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN J. BLAIR, PRESIDENT. NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF TRAF^E AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 

Mr. Blair. Thank you very much, sir. 

1 really look forward to this opportunity, because the area that 
you're discussing is very important to the whole area of postsecond- 
ary education. The first pane' very much focused on the issue of 
higher education, and I pref .r to call it postaecondary education. 

Representative Scheuer. That's how we have been referring to 

it 

Let me ask all of you, in addition to talking to us about some of 
your personal or pet projects to address the question of access. This 
is really what these 2 days of hearings are all about. Improved 
access to Head Start by the four-fifths of the young people who 
come from disadvantaged homes in our country who urgently need 
it and aren't getting it and improved access, as you say to postaec- 
ondary education. 

Mr. Blajh. Yes, sir. Be pleased to; however, I d like to put a 
caveat at the very beginning. I don't believe that access is the 
single issue, and that was brought up at the beginning of the last 
panel. If you're committed to something that has little or no value 
or your ime spent there does not make a difference, the access, I 
believe, seta up false hopes. So you ne<»d to know with confidence 
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that what you're getting is a quality product and that product 
achieves the goals and the purposes the potential student sets for 
himself or herself. 

If you'll indulge me for just a couple of moments^ sir, because I 
do repre^nt a segment of the population that is seldom understood 
or little is known about but yet has, I believe, a substantial number 
of answers to the very problems that youVe dealing with. Propor- 
tionally, we serve more low-income, more disadvantaged students 
than any other sector. Where that chart disappears for Hispanics 
and blacks, those people appear in our schools, and I think we have 
a lot to share with you as to some of the remedies. 

As a small correction, the National Association of Trade and 
Technical Schools represents over 1,300 accredited schools repre- 
senting some 700,000 individuals, a slight diflerence there, sir, yes. 

Representative Sckkuer. I apologize for the error. I don't know 
how it crept in. 

Mr. Blair. That's all right. And that happened in the last 3 
weeks, so it s a tremendous growth. 

We represent and train in over 120 different careers, and those 
range in careers from actor to x-ray technician, including very high 
tech as well as old-world skills. 

We are recognised by the Department of Education as providing 
the hallmark of accreditation to qualified trade and technical 
schools. So all the trade and technical schools that are approved for 
participation in the Federal programs come through us. 

Our programs in length run from 3 months 3 years. Some also 
offer bachelor degree programs. We are not, as generally perceived 
and represented by 20-20 or former Secretary Bennett's rhetoric on 
defaults. I assert that we are the least known sector of postsecond- 
ary education but perhaps a model for answers for many of the 
questions that we are agonizing over in cost effectiveness, in ques- 
tions of cost containment, in the areas of effectiveness and achieve- 
ment of goals and purposes. 

I assert that we are the most effective sec or of post^econdary 
education in achieving its goal, for we say that goal is technical 
education and the placement of entry-level employable personal- 
ities. Based upon **High School and Beyond," the federally funded 
longitudinal data, the completion rate for community college voca- 
tional students is 45 percent. For private career schools, it is 65 
percent. The average completion for a 4-year liberal arts degree is 
65 percent and the 4-year completion in liberal arts for minorities 
ana high risk is 29 percent. 

We measure ourselves on outputs not process. We judge our- 
selves by completion rates and placement rates, not on the facili- 
ties. 

Representat've Scheuer. Can I ask you a question? 
Mr. Blair. Sure. 

Representative Scheuer. I apologize for interrupting. Is that 
lower minority completion rate for the 4-year course a result of fi- 
nancial inability to pay fees, or is it the result of inability to do the 
work satisfactorily? 

Mr. Blair. I suggest, sir, that the financial aid has an element in 
it. I was with the U.S. Department of Education for 13 years ad- 
ministering the Federal student aid programs. Student aid has an 
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Plf^m^nt to it but what happens is that when a student comiiig 
~d!Ldvant^ed back^ound -^ters a^pos^^^^ 
tion he is in need of m^^or support systems. The whole title aii 
nSra^ is developed and designed to create that support. But if m 
rtSional arena you provide a passive educational experience, 
fn other Xds it is Jut before the student to indulge m. pW wiUv 
ix^rience without support, then that person will fail. And I be- 

thpv havp to take not only the commitment to admit, but also the 
Smmi?meS S ^e that student complete the education which r^ 
SSS a level of outstanding support. In my opinion, these schools 
areTot pro^Sding the necessary support. Our schools have a differ- 
ed ShilSophy and way of dealing with people that I'll pomt out a 
mtleTt^ter and youll see why the retention rates are as high as 

^^T^he'lvopulation that we serve, proportionally, are more low 
income ^Fgh rLk and women than any other sector of postsecond- 
Lr^ Sluoition serve two times as many blacks and Hispanic 
stud^S^ public 2-year institutions; 25 percent of our studente 
haW a pHor postsecondary educational experience. One-fourth of 
SSr student h'a^ been someplace else ^^^T^'^^^y^'^^^^^T m^, 
Representative Scheuer. Excuse me. Elaborate on that. What 

"^^Mr^^sLlirTLt basically means they have gone to a university 
or a community college first, and then they have come to us. 

ReprS^tive Scheuer. Because they found the coUege or uni- 
versity ill suited to their needs or irrelevant to their needs/ 

Mr Blair. In some cases they also have a bachebar s degree^nd 
in a recent culinary institute that I visited, one-fourth of the people 
Ira deiree or higher. They wanted to be chefs. Of course. 
?he old^Ldby ?ne linS is that|ou send your daughter to B^n 
Mawr for her degree and Katie Gibbs for a job. Katie Gibbs is a 
secretarial school. 

Reprgentati^^^^^^^ percent of our people receive Pell 

^rante a^d 70 percent receive SWford loans. Since both of those 
fre n^ ba^. we'have, therefore, a high level of need on the part 
of thrpopulation we senre; however, we also serve middle and 
upper income students, wno choose to receive a technical education 
rather than a liberal arts education. ... * j * „+*««^ 

Out of the report of "High School and Beyond,' students attend- 
ing private carTr schools Ire similar to those students who do not 
Stend or participate in any education after high school. Economi- 
?X tK wha? they lo^k like. However, 5 years after leaving 
hUhsch^l the privat^ career school students report working full 
Ume fnd have a^ income more or less matched to th^ who have 
attended college. Therefore, our completion rate becomes even 
mo^e significant in the context of the population that we serve. 

In thrte^timony that we've submitted, we speak of the concerns 
aliut the fS Student Aid programs and the possible remedies 
te ensure a^ess of the high-risk students to postsecondary educa- 
Uon Some of the ideas being considered right now will, in fact, put 
a high-risk IK)Pulation ve,^ definitely in jeopardy and private 
career ihooUtudents will be excluded from participating in sever- 
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al of the very critical programs that specifically were designed to 
benefit the low-income and disadvantaged students. 

Representative Sckeuer. And which v^ould those be? 

Mr. Blair. Most particularly, the Carl Perkins Act, sir, JTPA, 
and in particular also the new College Savings Bond Program. 

All of that is in the prepared statement, sir. 

The topic of the hearing, the cost benefits of assuring up to 4 
years of postsecondary education. In "The Forgotten Half: The 
Non-College Youth in America" reports that by 1990, only 20 per- 
cent of the jobs will require a college education and all the rest will 
require some level of technical education. Private career schools 
are providing technical education to half of the full-time students 
enrolled in vocational-specific programs in the United States. 
There are 1.4 million students enrolled at 4,000 accredited private 
career schools. Access up to 4 years is a good idea; however, if it is 
to carry out the traditional system and simply extend the current 
process a couple of more years, we do not think that that has great 
value. However, to provide access for a postsecondary educational 
experience that is appropriate for the individual, based on his or 
her choice to pursue a field of study that is appropriate and to 
their liking, we highly recommend and support. 

For some, going on to college is a superb idea; for many, having 
completed high school and going off to work and realizing that a 
college education is where they want to go is a terribly appropriate 
thing. We like the idea of increasing that probability of access, but 
we also believe that there's a huge numtn^r of people whom college 
is not appropriate because of their own choice, that perhaps trade 
and technical education is appropriate, could be of benefit, and we 
would like to ensure that they have the choice to be able to go 
beyond high school and that kind of program we highly endorse. 

Representative Scheuer. That*s exactly what weVe talking 
about. WeVe talking about giving the student who's finishing high 
school a complete array of options. I mean, we did that 40 years 
ago with the GI bill of rights. Why should we do less now? And I 
would think that the array of options would be a 4-year academic 
course, a 2 year junior college, a course in industrial arts, a propri- 
etary school. The whole length and breadth of our education expe- 
rience would be represented and the young person would have that 
choice. 

Mr. Blair. We also suggest, sir, that as we look at that, consider- 
ation needs to he given to the whole question of the effectiveness of 
the training. 

In a recent workshop put on jointly between ACE and the Na- 
tional Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators on the 
whole question of awareness, they dealt very extensivelv with what 
they called the certainty of opportunity. It is letting a student 
know, when they're still in high school and preferably in grade 
school, that they will have that access to postsecondary education. 
It s knowing that there is financial aid that starts to make the real 
difference in their ability to complete the education in high school 
and to know that there are possibilities beyond. 

We suggest that kind of intervention is critical to make people 
realize that there is something beyond high school and there are 
reasons to stay in high school. 
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Representative Schkuer. 1 don't know if you were here for the 
last panel, but we discussed this issue very clearly. It seems to me 
thei-e's an independent good to be achieved, especially in the low- 
income minority community, who have a sense out there that this 
education system really wasn't desigfned to include them, that in 
fact it was designed to exclude them. And one way, it seems to me. 
that you can build a sense of expectation and a sense of confidence 
in a young black or Hispanic person from a deprived home is to say 
this system is designed for you, and it should be your expectation 
that you are going to be in some kind of postsecondary experience 
and all you have to do is show us that you value it and that it 
would be of value to you. Just do good work and you can look for- 
ward to having the whole option of postsecondary experiences. 

So it seems to me that could be a self-fulfilling prophecy. If you 
send the young child a signal that this is the whole panoply^ of op- 
tions, they may well begin to feel that "this is our system. I m not 
being screened out. I'm being included. This is for me." Maybe that 
would give kids a new sense of hope and confidence that they can 
succeed in this system, that it was meant for them, that there is an 
expectation that they will succeed and they will benefit by it and 
they will benefit society from having honed their skills through a 
postsecondary experience. And it's the perception that it is for 
them, that society has confidence that they're quite capable of 
making it. And that could be a self-fulfilling prophecy, and that's a 
very important point that you just hit on. 

Mr. Blair. In your just-released report, you suggest that voca- 
tional programs should, one, be developed in concert with business 
and labor communities to ensure that business needs are reflected 
in the training provided, provide opportunities for on-the-job train- 
ing so students are exposed to the realities and requirements of the 
workplace, teach students to be creative, solve problems, work in 
groups, perform a variety of tasks to adapt to a continually chang- 
ing job market, teach students about work ethic and employer ex- 
pectations, behavior, attitude, attendance, test students on profi- 
ciency to ensure that the employers are getting qualified people 
and provide work-study opportunities so a student can earn money 
and find out how the real world is. , , n,, • 

Sir, the private career schools in the United States do that. 1 heir 
whole system is based upon work experience, hands-on education. 
Some of our places actually have punch-in time clocks. They are 
dressed in uniforms. Their purpose is to not only create a skilled 
individual but also to instruct them on the world of work, because 
as an employer looks for somebody, skill is about the fourth thing 
they ask about. Employers are looking for somebody who will show 
up on time, put in a full day's work, be able to relate with the cus- 
tomers and their fellow employees and be able to do the skilled job. 

What we are about is creating an employable personality in the 
shortest time period. And I assert that the private career schools 
are cost effective. Recent students show that in the vocational area 
that a private career school produces a graduate, an employable 
personality at about half the cost of a public institution. We are 
market sensitive and responsive, which means that we must, in 
fact, respond to what the industry needs and to fulfill the demands 
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set by industry for skilled people. If one of our schools does not re- 
spond to the market, it goes out of business. 

Thus, I assert that we have a model to answer many of the prob- 
lems that you and your subcommittee have articulated, and not 
only for vocational education but for all of postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

I would be more than pleased to answer any questions. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Blair follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEKENT OF STEPHEM aiAIR 



Mr. ctMlnMQ and wmmtorB ot thm t u Jb eo— ltt»»t 

X wvXooM ttm opportunity to addrosa th^ Joint ccononic Copvulttoo on 
«ho eoftto ftn4 bonof its to tl>o •eoaoKy mod eoeloty of Mturlng 
po«tMeoiMtery accots for at rlik youth. Tho t^lc could not bo poro 
ur^ont. CooTTooft tmd thm rmnt AdMiniitration mmt ^irm thia a hiyh 
priority mad vork to^attior to dovito • coviprohonaivo fttratofy to solvo 
thio problMi. 

Tbo otttifttiea eitod in tho rocontly roXoaaod Anorican ^nda ^ 
writton by fomor rroaidonts Ford and Cartor, undoricoro tho ur^oncy 
mnd M^nitud^ of tho prol>X«ii* 

« ooo Pillion youth drop out of •chool oach yoair. 

• Dropout rmtmm of many urban aohoola aro 50% or »ora* 

• Mora than 50% of all Wiapanie youth vill drop out of lohool. 

• ona dhild in fiva livoa in povarty. childran in povarty ara 
ono-third Xaaa likaXy to ^raduata froia high achool. 

• Nora than 50% of aXl toanaga itothara and up on ^IfAra. 

HATTS, aa waXX aa aXl othar privat* caraar achooli* coMunity 
coll«^a *nd hiatoricalXy blark eoXlagoa and univaraitiaa, aarva tha 
vaat Mjority of loi^ ineoM, inoar city, diaAdvantagad youth. 



MUAT XS MATTS? 

thm National Aaaoeiation of Trada and Tachnlcal tchoola ii co«prlaad of 
ovar X,300 accraditad privata earaar aohoola that aducata ovar 750,000 
atud#nta aach yaar in Aora than 120 diffarant caraar fiaXda. hm 
racognisad by tha U.S. DapartM»nt of education, KATT« providaa tha 
halXaark of accradltntlon to quaXifiad privata trada and tachnical 
aehoola* 

Tba caraar fialda ran^a froa actor to x-^ray tachntcian. Tha dominant 
fialda «ra auto/dia«al» olactronica, haatlng and air conditionin9, and 
Mdical/dantal tachnioiant. skill a includa hi^h-tach and old world 
crafta* Fro^rasa ran?* fron thraa siontht to two yaar* in lan^tH. Each 
pro^ran ia datignad to davalop cowpatancy in tha shortest period of 
tl«a poaaibla* All progrwn* ara handa-on tachnical *du''4tioit «ntJ 
daai^nad to craata »kili#d entry laval peraonn^l. 

Tha national ratantion rata x» 74% with a 73% piacaA>ant rata, soma 
aehoola Mintain a :oo% cotnplation and 100% placanant rata. 
CnxoXiM»nta ran^a froai fiva to 2,000 atudantt with tha avara^a achool 
baing 2%^ atudanta* ownara inclAida individuaXa and corporationa auch 
aa XTTf Davry and national f ^cation cantar. 
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KCOMOMtC tKMCPXTf OT TtCKNiCAL tPUCATZCN 



Thmrm !• llttl« ar^iui^nt with th» proposition that 9»i>«raX •ducat ion 
•t)d training b«n«flt botti toci^ty and tha individual, xha aaeond 
proppaltion that la aupportad by •v«ryon# «ih^ atudl«a tha problaai la 
that tha aconoiRlc payoff a for training rlaky atud#nta ara hlghar than 
th« iraturo for tha avaraga atudnnt. 

Ovar half of tha younq paopla In our aoclaty do not attand eolXaga. 
Thara ara approxlMtaly ^^0 million young paopla batwaan tha agaa of 16 
and 24 yaara of aga who ara unllkaly to attand eollaga. Thay ara 
daprivad of tha invaatxiant that aoolaty Mkaa aval labia to collaga 
attandaaa. xhla nation apanda $124 billion a yaar on collaga 
ttudanta. tha invaatjaant In thoaa who do not want to 90 to collaga, 
but want to train for a good job and a dacant futura, la nagligibla. 

congraaa and tha atataa hava not baan aufflciantly raaponalva to tha 
naad for poataacondary vocational aducation aa an altarnatlva to 
cDllaga. Tha for fot tan Halfi Non«Collaga youth in ^riea raporta 
that by 1990, only 20% of tha joba will raquira a collaga aducation and 
all tha raat will raqulra aocM laval of tachnlcal altlll. Privata 
caraar achoola ara training at laaat half tha full^tima atudanta 
anrolla<9 in vocatlonally-apaclflc prograxia. Thara ara 1.4 million 
atudanta anrollad In 4,000 accraditad prlvata caraar achoola who 
racalva about 2.5 billion doll ara, iwatly in fadaral atudant loana and 
granta. That conparaa to 12.4 million collaga atudanta racaivin^ about 
$1& billion in loana and granta froai all aourcaa. By th^ aioat llbaral 
aatimatap tha K.T. Grant Foundation aatimataa that $7 billion dollars 
ara apant by fadaral, atata and local govarnmant on training 
opportunltlaa for non-col laga youth. Thla la about ena-aavanth tha 
lnvaatAan^ of collaga youth. 

Thaaa nonacadamic atudanta ara having a hardar tlma aurvlving in tha 
labor markat than bafora. Tha old cpportunitiaa avallabla in 
manufacturing Induatry with unlon*aacurad wagaa and aacurity ara 
diaappaaring. Voung, non-col laga youxh ara victima of tha changing 
aconoaiy. Tha raporta Tha Forgottan Half (William T orand 
Foundation^ Novambar, 1911), haa documantad tha dad Inlng aconomic 
fortunaa of young paopla. Tha incraaalng joblaaa rat^ among young 
paopla, aapacially minor it iaa^ xaaulta in othar laga I, haalts, and 
waif ara eoata for aoclaty. 

Non^collaglata youth ara a divaraa population, but comparad to col lag* 
attandaaa thay ara poorar, mora llkaly to ba malaa* hava lowar acadamic 
ability and ara mora llkaly to b« minorltiaa. civan th» div^raity of 
non-collagiata youth, it xm important to focua on thoae with th<» moat 
problama bacauaa thay ara l*aat wall aarxfad by moat ^uij-nt tiainin'i 
and aducation options. 

NATTs aatimataa {rom ili*. i..4il«bie iaae*ich tha* a Ui<^h srhut i 
dropout coata aociaty $26,000 a yaar in tax aupportad aocial tf^tvir^a. 
In addition, dropout a will pay laaa m taxaa ovar thair lifa txma. It 
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Is thift Additional d»p«nd»nc« oo •ocisl «#rvic«ft that nakvs th«s# risky 
•twdsnt iuch m high payoff if th«y r#c«iva aducation vhich allows thaw 
to mnft tYf l^bor sMirkat- Kot only vould thay pay »ora taKas. but 
ttiaiy would coBsii»a twt sanricas* 

A consarvativa astis»at# auw^ts that poataacondary aducation for hi9h 
school dropouta *(ould rAiaa individual incoii* by $107,000 ovar tha 
llfatiM of tha dropout, if ona aaauaaa a Mwr^inal tax rata of 15%. 
tha public loaa in taxaa ia $U,125. If thoaa nunbara ara pwltipliad 
by tb# half-Pillion hi9h achool dropouta oaeh y*ar, tha individuala 
loaa ovar $55 billion par yaar and public taxaa ara raduoad by ovar $B 
billion. «oat aatiSMtaa of loat iQco«a and taxoa ara Much highar. 

Tha problasi of poorly aducatad atudanta la graat and gatting woraa 
bacauaa of changas in tha aeonoisy. C»ployara ara incraaaingly 
eoneamad about tha lack of prapajration a»ong now %K>rkara. Thara Is 
laaa dasmnd for untrainad worKara and tha onas that ara working ara 
racaiving vary low wagaa in aarvica Joba. education ia tha anawar, but 
th#aa atudanta do not want to contlnua traditional ganaral aducation. 
That ia why thay droppad out in tha firat placa. 

Tha charactarlatica that maka atudanta high school dropouta Mka th««« 
poor eandidatas for furthar aducation or ai^>loy»ant. Thay hava lowar 
taat acoraa, low aalf aataati, low motivation, thay do not lika school, 
and thay of tan hava troubla with authority. Tha majority of thaaa 
atudanta do not auccaad in collaga. According to Vlncant Tinto, an 
aiipart on dropouta, only 20% of thaaa low incoisa, low ability atudanta 
aoroiiing in collaga avar racaiva any sort of dagraa or cartificata- 
Mbat thia auggaata ia that tha ainpla comparlaon of outcomaa for 
graduataa with dropouta isiaaaa tha obvioua fact that dropouta hava 
problaM othar than aducation that ralagataa thaa to lowar incowa Joba 
and hi«har unaaploymnt . 

tn addition to davaloping job sktlla, auccaflafui taehnical aducation 
iMiat includa what aconosdat oarth Magnum of tha onivaraity of Utah 
calls job-gatting and job-kaaping akilla astpaotad by afl«>loyara. Kagnum 
pointa out that low incoaia atudanta ara «otivatad to anroll in a 
taehnical aducation prograsi that laada to gatting a job that paya a 
good incoaia. Thia motivation axiata bacauaa tha progra«a taught at 
privata caraar achoola ara abort tarm, handa-on training dalivarad in 
short modulas that ra. -forca laarning, and ara diractly ralatad to tha 
job akills nacassary for amploymant. Education and training programa 
that do not includa thasa factora ara not as succassfuL 



Tha pradowinant forms of fadarsi sasistsnca our studanta ame ?iie the 
pall Grant Program ancl th<^ Stafford Losn frog v am. f' rm^: I, t 
Ouarantaad Studant Loan riogiam. Approximatali of h^tTc . tudeit 
racaiva Pall and approxinataly 70% of our atudants racaxva Stafford 
Loana, Our studanta alao raXy to a laaaar axtant on Parkxna Loana, 
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totmtlf ll*tion*l Direct ttttd#nt Ld«o». For th# ii9st part* pur 
•tu<S«at9 b«v# bmmn •jcclud^d ftzm cMpus b%m9^ aid pro^ruM lik% thm 
•uppXaMiitAX sduc*tioD*X Of^portuaity oraot sod Coll*9# iiork itwdy 
Fro^riM. AXthou9b 2 plM«d to nota that aa a raauXt of tha 
ftaatitberisatloo Act» coXlaga tiork Vtudy haa toaan aoaMwhat aitpandad 
•iial>Xiiis aora of our hl9*^ riak atudaata to partleipata in thia progras. 

Accaat to tha itaf ford Loan Fro^ra« for at riik atudtonta ia in 
aariout jaopardy. km you know, tbara haa baan mach attantion «bout 
dafauXt rataa in tha proyraii ovar tha paat yaar. Mhat haa baan loat in 
tha dtbata ia that tba nat dafault rata haa ramainad virtually tha aaiaa 
for tha laat 9 yaara» at roughXy X2%. 

Hhat haa chan^ad^ howavar^ ia tha axploaion of loan voluiia durin9 tha 
aa»a tiaa pariod. lafora tha Kaa9an Adainiatration c«mw into offica, 
tha PaXX orant vaa tha primary paana of financial aid for low inccaw 
atudanta. ainca 19I0, a gradual ahift baa occurrad froai F«X1 Oranta to 
loana. Today » tha Stafford Loan ia tha pripary aiaana of accaaa to a 
poataacondary aducation for lov incoita atudanta. contrary to tha 
Oapartawnt of Cducav^oD'a aaaartion» all atudiaa davonatrata that tha 
lowar tha incoiaa of tha atudant population ^rvad^ tha yraatar 
propanaity to dafault. Aa I'va atatad praviouaXy, privata oaraar 
achoola. Xika coawunity colla^aa mnd hiatoricalXy black colla^aa And 
univaraitiaa, prado«inataly aarva low incoaia atudanta. Thaaa typaa of 
achoola hava highar dafault rataa than traditional four ya&r 
univaraitiaa . 

Although thara hava baan no draconian iivaauraa anactad in oithar 
la9iaXation or ratjulation to raduca tha dafault rata^ fonaar Sacratary 
of education HilXian Bannatt affactivaXy uaad hia Cabinat poaition to 
ba9in to achiava %rhat ha unauccaaaf uXXy aought to accoaiplioh throuQh 
r99ulationt to raatrict accaaa to a poataacoadary education for low 
inco«a atudanta. In addition, racant chan^aa in tha 19^6 
Raauthorix«tion Act and propoaad ra9Ulationa and vtatatianta by 
off iciaXa of tha Dapartmant of Education hava «»ada continuad landar 
participation tanuoua for high riak atudanta. 

Ha ara »aain9 landara dany Xoana to low incocta atudanta b^aad on tha 
achooX^a defauXt rata. Quarantora wiXX not guarantaa loana to Xow 
incopa atudanta for tuia awoa raaaon. A achool doaa not dafault - 
atudanta thay aarva dafault. 

In tba «.ba«nca of Fall oranta, Xoana ara tha primary maana for low 
incopa atudanta to attand a poataacondary inatltution. wa aug^aat tha 
foXXowin9 changaa nuat ba nada in tha Stafford Loan program to ansuro 
accaaa for Xow incona atudanta. 

• Raquira that ©ach at At* guaranty agency aha 11 pnsui. that 

thara i» a l^nd«ft and guarantor of lapt t'-'t'-i' in i » -^t^t-. 
In addition, no {^nd«r or guarantor last i..:,ort .,iiall Jfn> 
a loan to any atudant ».^aad aolaly on tba dalault tata of tha 
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in.titutlon th^t th« itud^nt pUn. to mt-mnd and th« default 
rmtm of th» l«nd»ri and guarantor* of l«»t fOrt wiU k>« 
out»ld* r«Antur«nc« triggart. 

♦ Provtd. •conomic inc.ntiv.i to ImnA^rm •nd guarantor, who 

••rv* high ri.K Btud^nt fwpuUtioni . An mconowtxc inc«ntiv« 
to « l«nd«r could b« an incr«*i« in th» •p«cl«l •Uov«nc» 
th«y vcmiv. to ••rvic* th« loan.. An •cono^ic inc.ntiv. to 
guarantor, could bm an adju.t»»ant in th. r.in.uranc^ rat« 
th» £«d#raX gov#rnjF«nt payi guarantor* to guarant^^ th« io.n. 

Th«r* «r# oth^r f^d^ral progra»a that private car^.r .chooX. arc 
tachnicaUy •Ugibla to participate in but for the iw.t part ar* 
•xcludad fro» participation at the iinplenentation leval. The.a 
prograiia ara tha Job Training Partnar.hip Act and tha carl rarKxn. 
vocational Education Act. 

JO» TRAINIIHS PA«Ti<RK3HlP ACT 

i>rivata Xndu.try CounciXa «P1CS) datarmina participation. In iiany 
araaa. PXcs .xcXuda our •actor fro« participation. Al.o, tha currant 
practice of awarding training contracta that put an l«f^ropar wipha.i. 
on retention and placament re.ulting in tha funding of the .horte.t 
training po..ible to reduce the toteX miirt^r of dropout a . A -creating 
of the applicant, xa done to en.ure that the.e people coaipleta tha 
training. Thaae practice, do not welX aave the high riaK population. 



CAW. PERKINS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 

in thi. program, .tata agencie. determine which achoola ».y 
participate. Privata career .chooU c.n only participate if th* 
aquippant u.ed m the traiMng cannot be found in public coa«unity 
college* and univeraitie.. or. if tha co.t of the education i. le.a 
•xpenaive at a private career .chooi than ir a co«unity college ot 
univeraity . 

Accaa. ahould ba judged on tha .chool*. conpatency to train and piece 
in the area, needed, not on the abaence of equipment in a public 
achool. Datermlnation of the true co.t of education .hould take into 
account public education'* admini.trativa overhead, co»t of faciUti^fl. 
the aubiidia. provided to public education and "lo.t opportunity- ro«».- 
to tha Atudenta in th^ fixed program lengths found in rononunMy 
college. . 

Ob.tacUft nhould be z ^-movel lu the impUmentA* A^-n --l -'TTA am 
rail P«iKinB vo'-ati'tjdl A • wi.j- h -Ifrtiy ^v^aI a- : \ 
pi i vaT ' ai oei P Ir 



•I* 



The gro«te»t suf cesa ui t-Ioial proqramH has t>«»er. I • und ui t pi^Mian. 
that enable the indivjdya* to vxe»ri»« poraonal chuict* in obtai.unq tli». 
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•duCatlonal •K^timncm that I0 wMt appropriate for hUi or bar. Thaaa 
fuccMaful pro^rana ara tha az ■111, Pall Oranta, acid tha ttafCord 
toan Pro^raa. proyraiaa that ara laaa auccaaaful ara thota In which a 
buraaucracy datarvinad what la ^appropriata* adueation for an 
individual . 

Tharafora» conaidaration ahould bm 9! van to daa lining ratraining 
profraaHi that givo tha «hility of th« individual to ehooaa, through 
loana, granta, or vouchara, tha appropriate training for hiM or har and 
not aatabliah buraaucraeiaa that Oatanaina for othara what adueation 
they ahould obtain. 

Finally, thara la a naw fadaral prograai in which private career achool 
atudanta are totally v^icluded froai participation. Tha program la the 
recently enacted Sducation 9avinga lond Program that vaa paaaad on tha 
leat day of the 100th congreaa, 

7hm legialation is targated toward low and middle income famxliaa. Tha 
aavlnga oonda can be purchaaed either outright or through weekly 
peyroll deductiona. Tha monay can be uaed at any two or four yaar 
univaraity. Howev«r» the monay cannot be applied to attend a private 
cereer achool. 

By excluding private caraar achoola, Congreaa haa told low and middl* 
income parent* that the federal governmant will help thair children 
attend a poataacondary inatitution excapt if their children chooae to 
attend a privata career achool. Aa you know, collage ia not for 
everyone, luny atudanta chooaa to attend a private career achool. 
Thia excluaion implicitly atatea that it ia now fadaral policy to 
reatrict academic choice for middle and low incoaMi familiaa. 

Low income atudanta who chooae to attend a private ca'-aar achool should 
have the aama opportunitiea and bmnafita awarded to them aa the fadaral 
gtvernment providea for atudanta who attend a traditional univaraity. 
To remedy thia, I racommand that tha definition of eliglbla 
poataacondary inatitutiona in thia naw program be defined «a an 
inatitution deacribed in 20 o.s.C, »ectiona 1098 and 1201 of the 
Higbar Education Act. 



COST or OOXNC NOTHING 



$41 billion ia apant each year on waif ara program*. 

Taanaga pragnanciaa coac the U.S. ov»r $16 billion <*ach yaat 
in welfare coats alone. 

Bejnadiation and loat productivity cuax m.s. Uunin*-?.:. i.'. 
billion p«»i y*^Ai 



Each year-* dropouta co*t thi» country $24(1 biUion in loat 
aaxninga and foragona taxaa over thair lifetAWea. 
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Cl»«ly, providing poitei.cond.ry •ccm. for high riik •tud.nti p^y. 
off. K high .c; >ol d^^pout wDo worked fuU-tiin. in 1986 tn.d. ^20,000. 
His P»«r with •om» pott high jchool •duc^tion nmd* $28,000, rift«#n 
p»rc»nt of high »chool dropouti unasjploysd, compared to 5.3* of 
thoBc with Bovf po»t high school •duc«tion, 

?riv«t« cj»r#«r »chool» provide technic*! •duct ion for •tud.nt* nt a 
R>uch low^r co.t to t»xp«y»r. th.r public colUg*P. Th. public pjiyi 
•bout S2,000 P«r y*«r to enroll « .tud^nt in « private ctxmmr »cbool . 
Th« ••tim*t« do«i not include thm «»ount tftX»« th».« inatitutionD 
pay. In oth«r words, this i« « high •»timata. 

ror a student at a traditional colUga, th# coinbxnad coat of itudant 
aid and th« lubaidy to tha institution is about $4,500 par yaar , That 
do*a net include the cost of dormitories, m^ala, books, hospitals or 
otbsr non-aducatxoni*l axp^ndituras . It also do«a not inciuda tha 
capital rosta of building* or major aquipio^nt . In abort, it is 
probably a low astimat^. 

privata raraar achools also hava a buttar coinplation rata than public 
collagas for high risk students. Tha complation rata for at riak 
studants at a four yaar coUaga ia 29%, Tha complatxon rata for high 
risk atudants ir tha }ob corp program ia 33%; in cowmunity collages, 
4S%- and at private caraar achools. 65%. Each of theae sectors has 
different missions, programs and scudenta so a direct coiipariaon la not 
appropriate. However, the facta do make the caae that private career 
achoola do aa well for their atudanta as traditional colleges do for 
theira . 

In summary, it is evident that we as a nation are highly undar-inv<,sted 
in non-collegiate youth. The changea in todaya mar^ ^t require more 
specialized education, but not neceaaarily college. Saving a few 
million doUara now by reducing achool opportunitiea will cost billions 
of dollata in the future. 

Private career schools do a better Oob of preparing high risk students 
for employment through the technical education opportunities and «t s 
lower cost to the taxpayer. 
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Representative Scheuer. Well, we appreciate your testimony 
very much. There's a feeling out there that a lot of vocational edu- 
cation in this country is training young people to make carriages 
and buggy whips with skills that are more or less irrelevant to 
modem society. 

Would you say this is the reality, for the most part, in the public 
vocational schools? 

Mr, Blair. Tm not sure that it exists that way, sir, because my 
experience in the public vocational arena is very limited, I can defi- 
nitely say that the stereotype does not exist in private career 
schools. 

Representative Scheuer, Yes. 

Mr. Blair, Private career schools are entirely focused on filling 
the needs of business and industry, and a recent study produced by 
the Opinion Research Corp, demonstrated that aside from on-tl:e- 
job training, which is about a $90 billion annual industry, the next 
major supplier o* technicians in the United States comes from pri- 
vate career schools. 

You can walk into a school of avionics and find the most sophisti- 
cated electronic equipment in the industry. They educate people, 
who then go to work for United and American and others. Many of 
our people are hired by Xerox and other major electronics people, 
plus the entire area of support in medical-technical fields, heating 
and air-conditioning, auto diesel, truck driving, all of those areas 
where we so desperat/;ly need technicians and craftsmen for us to 
be able to effectively compete in a world marketplace, we must 
have the technicians^ and they do not simply spring from Zeus* 
head full born. They are created, they are educated, they are 
brought into being, and there are a lot of people who are totally 
capable of being in college who choose to work with their hands, 
and they use a vocational technical program. 

So what weVe basically suggesting is what we need to do is 
create an openness for all possibilities for each individual to choose 
an educational experience that fulfills their need. It goes back to 
the Gardner quote, '*A society that does not pay equal attention to 
its philosophers and plumbers will soon find that neither it^ pipes 
nor its theories hold water.*' [Laughter.] 

So what we're looking for is that equality of balance. As I go to a 
seminar to engage in some lofty philosophical discussion and my 
car breaks down, I need a mechanic at that time, not the philo- 
sophical discussion, but both have their place. And what weVe 
seeking is the equal quality, because for this society to really work, 
each individual must feel that they are fulfillec^, they have a place 
and that they are doing something of worth and va^ue, and having 
that kind of skill, and the kinds of schools that we have support 
individuals in creating that sense of self-esteem. 

They are very supportive. When an individi al comes in, attend- 
ance is taken two and three times a day. They know where the stu- 
dent is. They know when theyVe starting to slip behind. Attention 
is paid to support them, so, in fact, it is a very supportive educa- 
tional experience, plus, they can see the relevancy. If they come in 
and need remedial education, they're r^nt given traditional remedi- 
ation. What they're* given is a program of reading, writing, and 
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mathematics that fits into the educational program so that they 
can see the relevance. , . , , . 

When they go home at night, they can tell their people what 
they have been learning as a technician, and they can now see the 
relevancy of having to read, having to understand. 

Representative Scheuer. These are private career schools that 
you're representing. 

Mr. Blair. Yes, sir, they are. , , . 

Representative Scheuer. What would you perceive to be the ade- 
quacy of access to those schools by young people who finished sec- 
ondary school and would like to make a career in a trade, as blue 
collar workers? 1 take it that that's whom you're appealing to. 

Mr. Blair. Actually, it's not just blue collar. Some are blue 
collar, but a lot of them are white collar, and we also have the 
leather apron group. r. 

The access is so very much dependent upon the availability ot 
student aid, and this is where student aid comes in. The schools are 
out there, the programs are out there. The community colleges 
serve the exact same population to a very large degree that we 
serve. 

Representative Scheuer. Yes. 

Mr. Blair. They have exactly the same problem, because it s not 
simply the tuition fees, but it's supporting yourself and your 
family. It's the day-care system that you need to take care of your 
child while they're in school and all of that full range of support. 
Tliat's where the financial aid comes in. Because there's been a 
choice to not have grant money in a level sufficient to handle those 
costs, we've had to rely upon loans. The difficulty with the loan 
program is, as people start to get concerned about the default rate, 
what they're focusing on is a simple aspect of that program. A de- 
fault rate is a function of the population served. The lower the 
income, the higher the default. If you start to exclude people who 
attend either a community college or a private career school two 
things happen. You lose the ability to have access to the loan be- 
cause of the high risk. Banks won't cover them because they'll lose 
their insurance. Guarantee agencies are concerned, because of 
their trigger. But more importantly, banks will stop serving them 
because there's not a profit to be made. 

Representative Scheuer. I understand that. 

So we have the problem of access there that is a specific element 
in this whole problem of access to postsecondary education, and I 
take it you feel that loans, particularly as they apply to these low- 
income minority kids are a turnoff and a problem, both to them 
and for their parents. ^ , , , . 

Mr. Blair. They're willing 'o assume it, if they know that it 
leads to employment and the employment will pay it off, and be- 
cause their programs are short, there is an immediacy to it, so 
they're willing. So the concern is not that they're not willing to 
take them, but the concern is to get them. 

Representative Scheuer. To have them available. 

Mr. Blair. Yes, sir. 

Representative Scheuer. Thank you very, very much, Mr. Blair. 
Mr. Blair. My pleasure. 

Representative Scheuer, Now let's go to Mr. Newman. 
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Mr. Frank Newman has been president Oi the Education Com- 
mission of the Str*?? since 1985. The Education Commission of the 
States is a 22-year-old compact of States created to assist State po- 
litical and education leaders in developing and implementing effec- 
tive State education policies and programs. 

WeVe delighted to have you here* Mr. Newman, and we give you 
a gold star for having identified that report as the Truman report 
oi 1947. ^ 

Mr. Newman. Aci^ually, I even knew the year. That's amazing. 

Representative Scheuer. You did. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Newman. I wish I'd had a chance to get that in. [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT OF FRANK NEWMAN. PRESIDENT. EDUCATION 
COMMISSION OF THE STATES 

Mr. Newman. One other thing that may help on the gold star 
front, you mentioned you're a GI bill alumnus. Tve been through 
the GI bill, but I want to point out. it doesn't always work. You 
went straight, and I went into education. So you can't count on it 
as a certainty. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege to be here. 

I want to make just one opening comment on the Federal role 
and then comment on the question of two issues that you posed to 
us. 

On the Federal role, of course, statistically, the bulk of the 
money and the bulk of the policies come from the States, but it 
does seem to me that the Federal role is terribly important and 
that the issue is not solely money. Money, of course, is important, 
as any educator will tell you. 

I think the Federal role has an issue beyond the question of 
money, in the sense that while money is import^iint, this country is 
going to spend, this yean something on the order of $300 or $310 
billion in education. But the question of spending that wisely is 
critical, and the Federal Government has the capacity and has 
often demonstrated this, to be a force for change in how we spend 
the money broadly, to use the money as leverage money, a force for 
excellence in leveraging and a force for equity, and I would argue 
that, therefore, it's not solely how much the Federal Government 
spends, but particularly the form of spending, and I want to come 
back to that in each of the cases that we've talked about. 

Representative Scheuer. How they spend it to achieve equity, to 
achieve excellence and to achieve change. 

Mr. Newman. And to leverage all that other money that's going 
on out there. In the elementary and secondary areas, as you know, 
the Federal Government only provides about 6 percent of the total 
resources, so it's not going to transform it through the dollars it 
puts up, except as those dollars provide a special extra leverage, 
which it can do and has demonstrated. 

Representative Scheuer. Well, that's what we were trying to do. 
of course, with the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

Mr. Newman. And successfully, and one 

Representative Scheuer. To a degree. 

Mr. Newman. Yes. I think it has been not totally 
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Representative Scheuer. Well, for example, we set up the Head 
Start program, and we thought we'd use our leverage to get some- 
thing new and great started, and the Head Start program was a 
success from the very beginning. ,^ . ,r . 

Now there's a theory around that local people know best. You ve 
heard that. Well, why didn't local people in cities and States 
around the country say, "Hey, this is a great program. We ought to 
do this for our kids." Why didn't cities and States increase access 
to the education system by 2 years and set up a Head Start pro- 
gram for their kids? 

Mr. Newman. Well .„ ^ . 

Representative Scheuer. Why. 20 years later are we still trying 
to figure out how we can create a Head Start experience for the 
four-fifths of the low-income kids from disadvantaged homes who 
aren't getting it? Why, a hundred years after we started preschool 
enriched programs, are the well-to-do kids who don't really need it, 
getting it? The well-to-do kids from homes that are education facto- 
ries, they're in it. I mentioned to the last panel that I'm a Head 
Start kid. Why did I get it, while the kids from low-income homes 
in New York City didn't? None of them got it in those days. And 
even today only a fifth of them get it. After really 75 years or so of 
Head Start-type experience and 20 years of actual Head Start expe- 
rience that proves without a doubt what a great program this is, 
why haven't localities around the country just said, "Hey, it works, 

let's do it." . J. .u 

You see, so even the effort of Congress to innovate and to use the 
carrot as a means of starting something new that will then be 
quickly adapted, elaborated, and extended does not always work. 

Mr. Newman. Well, I'm going to argue, it's not quite as dubious. 
I agree with all the criticisms you've just made, but a couple of 
things about the experiment of Head Start end the whole question 
of how the Head Start program has worked out. I think it— in one 
sense, it's a very important example of the Federal capacity to ex- 
periment and prove a point. I would argue that the Federal Crov- 
ernment could have made it move faster if it had then gone on and 
created another kind of carrot; namely, what it has done in several 
other fields, which are certain kinds of matching grants, where it 
goes to the States and says, "Look, this works, and we'll give you x 
dollars, if you will put x dollars in." Remember what you did m 
SSIG, in student aid. You gave a relatively modest amount of 
money, and it cleared a whole range of Federal student aid pro- 
grams at the college level, which now grossly have gone way 
beyond, in dollars, any kind of matching arrangement that the 
Federal Government came up with. In other words, that carrot car- 
ried the second step of the process; namely, moving on to imple- 
mentation, once the experiment was proven successful. 

I think such carroting and such experimentation are very potent 
roles for the Federal Government, and incidentally, now whats 
happening, and this is a point I wanted to make, and your com- 
ments allow me to bring it in. The interesting thing about early 
childhood education is that it's coming rapidly to the United States 
right now. We, in the last 4 or "> years have moved to essentially 
universal kindergarten. We v. re not at universal kindergarten. 
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We are now well over 95 percent across the country, in terms of 
children attending. 

About 30 percent of the children in this country are now eligible 
for publicly supported 4-year-old voluntary kindergarten. In no 
State is it manaatory, but in a whole series of States, it's State fi- 
nanced at the public schools and about 30 percent of the children 
are eligible for 4-year-old kindergarten. 

In addition to that, the earlier parte of 

Representative Scheuer. What percentage of the low-income mi- 
nority kids are eligible? 

Mr. Newman. Well, about 30 percent, as well, because it's 
pretty—it's a function. The States when they fund it, fund it for 
everybody. So they say, if your school district does this, we'll give 
you X doUai-s per child. 

Representative Scheuer. I guess i s a q''**stion of whether the 
concentration of low-income minority kids occurs in States where 
this is available, 

Mr. Newman. That's true, but it s coming rapidly. I mean, it's 
moving State by State. 

Representative Scheuer. You hear constantly that only 20 per- 
cent of the kids who need it the most get it, but what you're sug- 
gesting is, it's really a little better than that. It's 30 percent. 

Mr. Newman. Well but remember, this is only 4 years old. 

Representative Scheuer. You're talking about 1-year Head Start. 

Mr. Newman. Yes. In addition to that, there are some other pro- 
grams. For example, there's some very good new programs coming 
along of parental involvement like the Missouri program, that 
start right at birth, of getting the parents involved as educators, 
parents as teachers, and so on. 

Representative Scheuer. It also involves teaching parenting to 
the parents. 

Mr. Newman. Yes. So one could sav the Head Start concept is 
finally paying off and at the local and State level things are hap- 
pening, and then you'd say, well, what s the problem. And I would 
argue the problem is twofold. One is the question of equity that 
you raised, and the second is the question of quality. And let me 
just take the quality first. 

There'a a good deal of study now about the Head ^-tart program 
in itself, but there's a lot of new kinds of programs coming along, 
and I think one thing the Federal Government ought to do, it 
ought to commit itself to do, the Federal Government not only did 
the experiment, but funded most of the followup to see if Head 
Start was, in fact, effective. 

I think there^s a real need over the next 5 or 6 years for continu- 
ing that followup and examining the question of whether — the 
forms of different kinds, because there are going to be many types 
of early childhood education coming in. And it s in a very plastic 
state at this point. So this is a terribly important time for continu- 
ing study and analysis, which the Federal Government is doing. 

Representative &:heuer. And you say that study is ongoing? 

Mr. Newsman. OEIR has put money into this, it is continuing, 
and we ought to encourage that. That s an important point at this 
particular time. 

Representative Scheuer. Where's that going on? 
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Mr. Newman. From the Department of Education. 
Representative Scheuer. Right. 

Mr. Newman. Mr. Chairman, in 5 years, we will have pretty well 
set the form of early childhood education in this country; 5 years 
from now it's going to be very widespread in ways that I think are 
very important. So it's — whether it becomes good early childhood 
education or poor early childhood education is going to make a 
great deal of difference. So the question of quality is not an assured 
thing at this point. So tracking that and keeping on top of that is a 
very good role for them. 

Representative Scheuer. You're suggesting that if you extrapo- 
late the curve that is in place now, in 5 years, 80 or 90 percent of 
the kids who need it the most will be getting it? 

I don't want to put words in your mouth. 

Mr. Newman. If things continue, it will be — much depends on 
what the Federal Government does, and one of the suggestions that 
I wanted to make would accelerate that, which is the one I was 
making a mc lent ago, is I think, an excellent role for the Federal 
Government, would be to encourage States to move into early 
childhood education through modest grants that expand Head 
Start and othe devices. And one way of mitigating the cost to the 
Federal Government is State matching, which will also get State 
involvement in depth. Even if the Federal Government were not to 
do that, I think, in 5 years, 50 percent of the kids will be in some 
form of early childhood education. 

Representative Scheuer. Up from 30 percent now. 

Mr. Newman. And what will happen as a result, is that the form 
that we accept, the sort of norm — we have a form for kindergarten. 
We know what kindergarten is, and we'll know in 5 years what 
early childhood education is. Right now it's still — there are a lot of 
variations out there. And what we want to make sure is it settles 
into its pattern that it will begin to live with. We want to make 
sure it's a good pattern, not a poor pattern, because once j^ou get a 
poor pattern established, as you know, it's very hard to undo. 

So this is a very critical period of time for the nature and the 
form of early childhood education. So that the two arguments I 
would make about early childhood education are, one, the Federal 
Government ought to track the quality question and continue to re~ 
search it, sponsor the research and publish that research. And 
second, that it, by matching grants to the States, can accelerate the 
process in a constructive way. 

Then the only third point I'd make about early childhood educa- 
tion is one that in the discussion that has been going on here, and 
reading back the past testimony, I think I would agree with e.ssen- 
tially all of it about early childhood education and certainly with 
the views that you've expressed, Mr. Chairman. 

The only thing I would argue is that the value, in terms of the 
competitiveness of the United States has been vastly understated, 
if anything, and if I could just make a brief argument about it. 

WeVe been examining the question of the least advantaged stu- 
dents under a major project we have on at-risk youth, and over the 
past several years as that project has expanded, the deeper we 
have gone into it, the more we have become convinced that we are 
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understating to ourselves, the enourmous costs and disadvantage to 
the society of developing an underclass. 

Two new things have been going on. WeVe talked a lot here 
today about dropouts. One is that the number of dropouts in this 
country has actually been increasing over the last 15 years. This is 
the first time in American history tnat this has happened. But the 
second and far more insidious thing is that there's a significant 
change in what it means to drop out. Now part of it has come up 
here. You made the point and several have made the point, there 
simply isn't the kind of work for people anymore that used to be 
there. And that s certainly true. I mean> one could go on as a drop- 
out before and do very effectively. Now that's changing. 

But the second thing is that we are developing among about a 
third of the kids that drop out— a significant number come back 
into the system some way. Some go get a GED, some find a job of 
some sort. 

Representative Sckeuer. Just for the record, spell out the alpha- 
bet. 

Mr. Newman. G-E-D— general equivalent degree, the equivalent 

of a high school degree that you come back 

Representative Scheuer. Yes. 

Mr. Newman. Thanks for the help. It proves that a college presi- 
dent can be constructive. [Laughter.] 

And in a very important point here. But some of them come back 
in, but a considerable period — I mean, some go on and there are 
jobs still that one can do — Congressman and othei^— that don't re- 
quire—you know. [Laughter.] 

But increasingly, that's rare. 

Representative Scheuer. It*s all indoor work and no heavy lift- 
ing. 

Mr. Newman. That's right. And there's only 435 of them. 
[Laughter.] 

But the other side of this is that about a third of the kids that 
drop out end up as what I would call anticitixens. And I mean that 
as strongly as it sound*^. And that is that people who end up on the 
street running drugs or pregnant at 17, aren't simply people that 
fail to become effective and productive citizens, they begin to 
absorb resources from the society. In economic terms, they burden 
a society trying to be competitive. If 10 percent of the people are 
not contributing, youVe lost 10 percent of your productivity, but 
more importantly, they're absorbing wardens and po' icemen and 
social workers. So the cost is considerably in excess of that. 

Representative Scueueu. You know, youVe really said it all in 
the last 2 minutes. And this is why I say that this investment in 
our kids of $100 billion, as Jule Sugarman quantifies it, for Head 
Start, to get them going successfully, to make sure that they show 
up learning ready at the schoolhouse door, this is a capital invest- 
ment, the costs of which, if we don't make it are so awesome and so 
horrendous and so destructive to our society, both in financial 
terms and in the quality of life terms. This whole business of a two- 
tier society is morally offensive to us and the cost of not making 
this capital expenditure in developing our human talent is unac- 
ceptably high. And if people would only just start thinking of the 
costs of not doing it along the lines that you're describing, our Con- 
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gress would very soon decide that we simply couldn't afford not to 
do this, not to make this expenditure, this capital investment. 
YouVe said it all in about five sentences. 

Mr. Newman. What youVe seeing and sayings and what you've 
seen is increasingly visible to the States. 

Let me just tell you one brief example of it, then Vll get on to 
the other point I want to make. 

WeVe been meeting with the city of Los Angeles on some of 
their problems with at-risk kids. They've got into it from another 
point. They asked us to sit down with them, because they said, 
^^Look, we've got 70,000 kids in gangs." We said, *70,000." 

Representative Scheuer. 70,000 kids in gangs? 

Mr. Newman. 70,000. And I said, "Wait a minute. You got to be 
kidding.'' And they said "70,000." And I said, "This is incredible." 
and they—I'm talking about the district attorney's office. Then we 
got into the discussion about it. I said, "Well, how many of these 
are really dangerous kids?'* And they said, "About halt or about 
35,000 are armed." And I said, "Armed?" And he said, "With ev- 
erything up through Uzi submachine guns." And he said, "I'm not 
kidding you." He said, "This"— and they showed me the gang kill- 
ings which go like this. They're up over 800 this year. 

And then 1 said, "How many armed policemen can the city of 
Los Angeles from all jurisdictions put on the street?" He said, 
"About 28,000 or 29,000." I said, "You mean, they outnumber 
you?" He said, "Yes." And this was about 2 months ago. And he 
said, "No one cared as long as they were shooting each other, but 
when they shot that young woman at UCLA, then people began to 
notice that all these killings were going on." 

And then he said— this is the district attorney. He said, "The 
thing"— and this is why they were so interested in early childhood 
education, in the district attorney's office. Then he went on and 
said, "But this is really going to come ungiued the first time they 
shoot a policeman, because after that the bars are going to be 
down." 

Well, since that time, they've shot a policeman, and the way that 
they did it, was a gang member walked up to a police car and 
pulled out from behind his back an Uzi submachine gun and just 
riddled the policeman. 

Now, how are you going to make a city in America work when 
there are 35,000 armed people that don't happen to believe in your 
system? You can*t say, "Would you please all stay in this area and 
shoot each other." 

Now on Monday of this week, I was down meeting with the legis- 
lature in Florida. The speaker ol* the house got all the house mem- 
bers together for a retreat to talk about major issues, and one on 
the list was at-risk kids, for all the reasons we're talking about, in- 
cluding the fact that their background paper they put together said 
it costs us $15,000 a year to incarcerate. We expect in the next 6 
years to increase the number of people incarcerated, even though it 
is very high in Florida, by 47 percent. We're going to spend $1.4 
billion on prisons. Here s what we're doing. We can't afford this. 

So everywhere you turn, the answer is we have to get at this 
problem, and that's becoming visible, and this is why I say it's 
going to come to the United States. Now the question is, let s start 
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addressing these problems* front end io rather than on a crash 
basis. 

Can I turn to the second point? Vm sorry. 

Representative Scheuer. Yes. And tell us something about what 

?^ou think would be the best way for us to reach these at-risk kids, 
s extending the education system in both directions a relevant ap- 
proach to the special problems they present to society? 

Mr. Newman. We put a major effort into examining these at-risk 
kids, and we said — we got all the researchers in the country that 
we could find that knew anything about it and talked and went 
through it all, did all the analysis. Then we got all the organiza- 
tions that have been working on this and put them all in the same 
room and made them vote on what worked, because we figured if 
they voted, they'd follow up and do something about it. 

We agreed on five things. Early childhood education, it's clear. 
Everybody agrees. These are all unanimous. 
Representative Scheuer. That was numero uno. 
Mr. Newman. That was numero uno. 

No. 2, and I think is actually the most important, is to turn 
schools around so they become exciting, interesting places. Schools, 
particularly for at-risk kids, are boring, difficult, bureaucratic 
places that 

Representative Scheuer. Particularly which schools? 

Mr. Newman. Schools for at-risk kids. And also many of the 
schools send off a signal which was alluded to earlier. They send a 
signal to the kids that says you cannot learn. We don't expect you 
to learn, and that turns the kids off. 

The third thing is mentoring of kids. And someone mentioned, I 
think earlier. Gene Lang's program, which is essentially a mentor- 
ing program. He offered them the money to go to college, but what 
he really did was hire someone who mentored those kids and met 
with them e^'ei^ week. Mentoring of one sort or another, and with 
two of the presidents that are here and others around the country, 
we are in the process of creating a network of universities and col- 
leges who are getting their students into mentoring at-risk kids as 
a vehicle for getting at this. 

Parental involvement, even if it's a teenaged, unmarried parent. 

And the fifth thing is 

Representative Scheuer. Including some instruction on parent- 
ing. 

Mr. Newman. Absolutely. And drawing them into the schooling 
process, drawing them into early childhood education which, of 
course, Head Start does. 

Representative Scheuer. Of course, that whole question of draw- 
ing them in is something that's extremely difficult. Some of these 
parents seem to defy all efforts by the school, the principal, the 
teacher, everybody, to involve them in their kids* education. 

Mr. Newman. But you know, it's amazing, where schools really 
make the determination that they're going to draw them in, they 
do draw them in, and it requires a school confident of itself, 
enough teachers believing that they're part of the process. When 
you have a bureaucratic organization, and the prime rule for the 
principal is not success with the kids but avoiding problems down- 
town, this is not a school that is going to go out and say, you, as a 
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parent, have to come to this thing. They don't want to see the 
parent. 

But when you have a school that says every kid can learn and 
every parent can help, and we need your help, even in the worst 
circumstances, we have schools all around the country that are 
doing this. Now the trouble is. it's only a fraction of the schools. 
It s enough to prove that it s not a sport, but it's not enough to 
solve the problem. 

Representative Scheuer. Well, thank you very, very much, Mr. 
Newman. Your testimony has been marvelous, and if you feel you 
have to leave, please feel free to do that. 

Mr. Newman. I apologize. 

Representative Scheuer. OK, no problem. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Newman follows:] 
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PRLPARLD SIATlMENT OF FRANK NEWMAN 



It IS a pnvilegc lo be able lo lesiify before this commiticc, particularly on a subject 
as important a& prcH'hool c^i.icalion for An>cncan children l^t mc begin arguing that 
it is iniportant to ihmk through what the nature of the federal role ought to be in this 
subject. What is it thai the federal govcnitiicnt can do best? 

Now mopf than ever there c\x\xs a better opportunity for the federal govemmcni lo 
work in partnership \vith the states. Over the past seven or eight years the states have 
become powerful adwxraics of education refonn. Tlicir is no state that does not have 
sonie form of a major educatitm reform program. In most cases the reforms that have 
been undertaken in the last y.K or seven years have been the most powerful efforts in 
reform ever undertaken m those states. Surely there is no point in trying to supplant this 
energy with federal efforts. The states arc the source of the bulk of the money for 
education. That share has now increased to 51% of the total national expenditure for 
elementary and secondary education, horty-ihnre percent of this funding comes from local 
and private sources, and t^^c from federal sources. In addition the states provide a majonty 
of the policy making efforts. 

None ot :his should be construed as an argument that the federal nolc is not 
important. It is icmhly impc»rtani. The federal government can and must be a powerful 
foac for change, a force for cvcellcncc and equii>. Nor is this an argument that wc 
should think about >i«ch un l^^ue pnn^»inly m nnant ial terms. It \%, ©f course . not solely a 
matter of resources Itic issue is not >AliCther the federal governnncni can provide niorc 
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mc.)cy» ihough» of course, funding is always importani. Raihcr. ihc issue is can wc make 
bciicr use of ihe $328 billion we air already spending on educaiion in ihis couniT7. 
To achieve iis prvmise* ihe federal effon needs lo be focused on having ihc govemnieni 
becoming a foR'C for change. Federal funding needs lo serve as a leverage for such 
change, cither on ihe pan of slates or agencies involved in education. Federal effons must 
also be Rxiuscd on research and denionsuation. In funding that leverages change on the 
pan of state* and education agenc cs aj.J »n rcscar^.h and denionsuation. the federal 
government has a long and Nu>.ct ssful nrtorU 

When it curncs lo vvh.ti 5.hi uld be happening in pnrschix)! education, ii is imjHntaiit 
lo bear in mind that a great deal is a)re;idy happening. For example, in rr^^ent yt-arN we 
have moved toward a >ysicni which is providing essentially universjl fue ye;u" old 
kindergancn. It w;*s only a Nhori time ago that only 85'7f of the youngsters in country 
attended kindergancn. Now it is rapidly beciiming the nonn to provide kinderganen for 
four-year olds, though at this point almost always on a voluntary basis. More and more 
states provide funding that allow school disincts, if they so choose, to hold four- year old 
kinderganen for those parents who wish to send their children. State funding is now 
available for approximately 30*^ of all four year olds in the country, even though not that 
many school districts or paa^nts ch(H)se to panicipate in such programs. Nonetheless, m a 
rclaiivch shon time four year old kinderganen will be as common as five year old 
kindergarten was only a few yean» ago 

In addition. pa*schix)l for the years pnor to four years old is developing rapidly 
across the country. 'l"he states have Kx-n active in the financial iuppOH of many such 
programs. i*nvaic ^.orporatioris and coinniun:iy groups have also been involved, and a 
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great many people have simply found informal or private arrangement for their children. 
The issue is not wbcthrr or not wc will have preschool education, because we in fact 
already have a great deal of that form of education taking place. There are primarily two 
questions to pose. The first is whether we arc to have preschool education of high quality, 
and secondly, whether its availability will be on an equitable basis. Will those who need 
it most receive it, or will it become one more advantage that only wealthy families have? 

One thing wc know with rcg?r<i to quality is that the involvement of parents is 
important A number of states have begun programs that involve the parent as early as 
possible. Missoun. which serves as a prototype its progmn. Parents as Teachers , 
initiates parental involvement as soo: as the child is bom. Finployccs of the Department 
of Hducation call on all families who volunteer for the program to help ihcin learn how to 
be effective parents (or parent), supply ihcm v\iih useful Ic tuning niaicriah. and encourage 
adequate heahh care and nuintion for the newborn. The Head^tart program proved ihai 
same point, llic involvement of parents in pa-HhcKil can substantially add to the child's 
developmental growth, to say nothing of the gtKxl 1*. docs for parcnt^k ilicmsclves. 

We have leamcd a great deal from research in the field of early childhood 
education, and particularly programs such as Hcadsian and others like w. I v^ouid urge ihc 
committee to have i.us infonr.ation documented and summanzed for its de liberations, for 
tlierc is no reason not to taKc advantage of v^hai v.c have already lenrncd. 

In terms of cou}t>. the federal government has a long arid highly regarded role in 
equalizing the ch.inccs for dis.id\antaged youih. 'llic ar^; unu*n! that 1 want to nuke is that 
this discussion so far undcrsl.ilcs by a vast amount the fmancial. social and political »^ost to 
scKieiy if we conimuc to fail lo address the pruMcm of ai nsk youth Since {he beginning 
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of the rcfonn movement the majority of American siwients, regardless of ethnicity* are 
doing better in school These ilata, unfortunately, mask the fact that there is one group of 
students which is doing considerably worse. 

Some years ago the Education Commission of the States began a msgor project on 
ai-nsk students. We were stunned to find {hitt the high school dropout rate which had 
dropped to a level of 22% twelve or thirteen years ago, had gradually climbed back to 
close to 29%. Of course, some of these students arc really "stop outs" ic, they return to 
the educational system to get a GED, or go on to community college, or to a job training 
program. Some, in spite of their failing to return to some formal type of schooling still 
end up effectively assuming a role in the job force. This, however, is getting harder to do 
without at least a high schot>l degree. More and nwn: employers do not believe that an 
enterprise can function effectively wiih people who have failed to graduate from high 
school. The military, which has long been our traditional receptacle for young men who 
have failed to graduate from high school, no longer will lake people without a high school 
diploma. The problem for the undereducated, in other words, is becoming steadily worse. 
More are dropping out, and the prospecu for those who do arc getting steadily worse. 
This set of circumstances is compounded by the rise of an entirely new phenomenon which 
I !Khal) call the anti-citi/cnship lifestyle. 

Ii app.ars thai a growing and now significant proportion of the dn>pouis, our 
estimates would be something on the order of a iluni of ihcm, or roughly ten percent of 
the age group, dnfi mo a litest) Ic thai is not only highly unprixluctivc but could be more 
aptly described as a fomi of aniKm/cnship. IVy air not hkely to work an any kind of a 
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itguliff h%s\t. ind m likely to be involved in crime, dnigs or tccn»gc pregnancy. The 
values ihcy espouse arc ofien values antitheticai to society at large. 

The cost to society for dealing with the disruptions caused by these individuals is 
cnoiTDOus. One way to look it the effect of this pheno«ncnon is to view such young 
people as a drag on our ability as a nation to be competitive in an increasingly difficult 
International enviromnenl, U we are fatted to cany the buidcn of ten pctvcnt of the 
workers who arc not actively employed or ait uncieremployed, we naturally suffer an 
equivalent competitive disadvantage in our national productivity. And this is not the entire 
bUl we pay for the this giowing problem. We must add aU of the people ial workers, 
wardens, and policemen who arc required to deal with this growing number of 
counterproductive citizens. 

As an example, a few weeks ago 1 met niih the Rorida House of Representatives 
at their annual reurat. We discussed at some length programs for dealing with at-risk 
youth. The point was made that it costs $15,000 a year to incarcerate one young nwi. 
The number of young men in jail is up 47% over the last six years. The annual bill is 
now approximately $1.4 billion. Add to that the growth of gangs, which are spreading 
across the United States, and one can see how difficult a problem this has become. 

Beyond that, last year 21.6% of all live births in this country were to unmarried 
young women. What we arc doing, in short, is developing a larger and larger group of 
people, who are harder and harder to educate, whose values do not even come close to 
flashing with the values of the broader society. Many of these young people, and certainly 
the worst of the pn>blems, exist in the urban centers. What maltfi *csc «aeas so difTiculi 
to contend with is that the young people who live there cxl« In aections of the community 
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that wins to have lost the capacity to suppcn any of the central values of « democmiic 
society. The problems of teenage pregnancy, drugs, unemployment, and drtJpping out are 
ccnainly of significance m rural areas and certainly not unk.town in our suburban 
communities. Bui it is ii, the urban centers where ihey ixach their n)osi potentially 
disastrous point. 

When these phenomena are carefully considered, one must, of course, ask questions 
which go well beyond whether the U,S. can be a competitive world poucr with such a 
large pan of its population in iuch an unprinJuctivc mode. Of critical concern is whether 
we can bear the cost of this without distortion of our social and political system. Can our 
cities or our society as a whole survivr ^ith the continued growth of a counterproductive 
underclas"^? How do we face the problem of dealing with a gn>up of people in our society 
who have no stake in ihc success of the wxrieiy itself? 

After the work wc have done in our at nsk project I am convinced that the 
imponant single way lo address this troubling and demanding issue is through the pixxrcss 
of education. Wherever we have seen effective education programs, even the most 
hardened cases of children h.ive been turned a.-ound. Wc have discovered that at least five 
things appear to work: 1.) the restructuring of schools so as to make tiiem more exciting 
learning ccmers, 2.) the involvement of parents, 3,) the coordination of the school with 
other social service agencies, 4.) the mentoring of at-risk youth with older students or with 
adults and 4.) early childhtxxl education. 

r.eeping this in mind, then, 1 think this is not only an appropriate tiine, but an 
urgent time for this Congress to give consideration lo whai liie fedcr^ government can do 
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Representative Schsuer. We're going to hear from Donna Sha- 
lala next, but first we're going to have a 3-minute recess. 
[A short recess was taken.] 

Representative Scheuer. We'll now go to Donna Shalaia, in view 
of the infrequency of planes to Madison, WI. 

Donna Sbdlala has a r^um6 that is awesome. She has been 
chancellor jf the University of Wisconsin at Madison, the fourth 
largest university in the Nation, since January of this year, and 
she has an extraordinary record of public service, including serving 
as vice president of the Children's Defense Fund, vice chair of the 
Committee for Economic Development that issued the report, 
"Children in Need: Investment Strat^es for the Educationally 
Disadvantaged," 

And above all else, as a New Yorker, I would have to say that 
one of her great accomplishments was her presidency of Hunter 
College, which she brought to a superb level of excellence, and be- 
sides doing that, at the same time she was president of Hunter Col- 
lege, she had a marvelous impact on the city through her innumer- 
able leadership activities in and around ^evf York City. 

So, Donna, I stand back in awe of your accomplishments. I'm 
very grateful that vou came to testify with us today, and please 
take such time as y^u may need. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF DONNA SHALALA, CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN AT MADISON 

Ms. Shalala. Thank you. It s very nice to see you again, Con- 
gr^man Scheuer. And I did read through the previous testimony 
which is yery impressive. 

I think what rd like to do is just make a couple of points and 
then answer some questions that I know you have. 

Because of the long discussion that's already been held on early 
childhood education and because I've spent much of the last 5 
vears on a series of panels which have helped to focus educational 
leaders on a new strategy for us, and that is looking at very early 
childhood education as a place to intervene in a powerful wav for 
disadvantaged children, Fd like to caution the discussion a little bit 
about the flead Start program. 

No one is more committed to Head Start than I am, but I don't 
think that we ought to mislead ourselves about that program car- 
rying the burden of early childhood education. And what we've 
learned over the last 5 years as we worked through the reports and 
worked through the research on this topic is that if we're going to 
do something about improving opportunities for disadvantaged and 
minority children in this country, it is not simply a Head Start pro- 
gram but the WIC program, the prenatal care programs, access to 
Medicaid, early immunization programs for low-income kids, child 
caie, and teenage pregnancy prevention. 

So I want to talk about the integration between the health 

Representative Scheuer. And of course, the Follow Through pro- 
gram. 

Ms. Shalala. Yes. There exists an interrelationship between the 
health programs, the social service programs and the education 
programs as a package to make a difference for low-income young 
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people. It is the package of these programs put together in a power* 
till way with a very different kind of school program that the 
kind of reforms that Frank Newman talked about» that we talk 
about extensively in the CED report, a different school that takes a 
young person who is better prepared from that Head Start pro- 
gram and from those health programs that we believe will make a 
difference. So it is not a single program, not a single remedy, but 
rather the interrelationship between those programs that we think 
will make a difference. 

We also think research suggests that only through those interre- 
lationships will it make a dmerence for young people. A young 
person with serious health problems going into a Head Start pro- 
gram will not get a headstart. A young person who is a product of 
a teenage mother who doesn't have much hope herself, that the 
Head Start program alone without the health programs and with- 
out opportunities for that teenage mother, will not make a differ- 
ence. 1 would recommend a look at the new programs in Harlem 
and East Harlem in the centers up there that are the work of the 
Citizens Committee for Children and a number of the other pro- 
grams, including Hunter College, that provided opportunity and 
nope for taenage mothers in going on to collage aim the teenage 
prevention programs in New York City as examples of some of the 
things that really do make a difference. 

The second point Td like to make about early childhood educa* 
tion is the pomt of why do those of us in higher education now 
come and talk about early childhood education. Td like to make as 
strong a statement as I possible can on this. We believe that the 
future of higher education is inextricably bound to w! »at happens 
to poor children in our society. Unless we do something now about 
the poorest children in our society, a great research university like 
the university of Wisconsin at Madison does not have much of a 
future. The resources will not be there, we will not have a diverse 
student population, we will not provide opportunity, not only to 
young people from Wisconsin but young people across the country. 

So the fact that higher education is now willing to talk about ele^ 
mentary and secondary education, about reform in that system, 
goes beyond the moral argument. It is really in our self*interest as 
a countrj^, and I think if anything's happened in this country, the 
combination of higher education joining with our great public edu- 
cation system in arguing for these programs really ought to make 
some difference. That, combined with new constituencies like the 
business community, will be very helpful. 

Second, youVe asked a series of questions about improved access 
to higher education, which is obviously the business that I'm in, 
and I would like to talk about the loan programs and about the 
grant programs. 

It is clear from statistics that we have become increasingly de- 
pendent on loan programs. The grant programs have not kept up. 
It is a serious problem for disadvantaged youngsters. They, minori- 
ty and other disadvantaged youngsters, are very reluctant to 
borrow money to go into higher education. Our competition now for 
young people, particularly minority young people who are graduat- 
ing from high school and who could go on to 4-year colleges, is the 
military. They perceive the military as not getting them into this 
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deep debt situation, as providing this kind of skill training that 
they may have» as providing an opportunity to save some money 
for Higher education. 

Representative Schkukh. Literacy training* too. 

Ms. SralalAi. Pardon. 

Representative Scheuer. Literacy training, too. 
Ms. Sraiala. And literacy training. 

And the military now is perceived as a merit system in a verv 
different way than higher eaucation is perceived. If we are depend- 
ent on loans for low-income young people, we are simply not going 
to be able to attract them to higher education. 

Recc^iaing that, the University of Wisconsin at Madison estab- 
lished last year, as part of our strategy, something called Fast 
Track. This program took the Federal money and some State 
money, plus some grant money that we had, scholarship money, 
and put a whole package together for low-income young people, 
that included a job. In that package, there was no loan the first 
year and not more than $800 in loans during the 4-year period in 
which the young person would go to college. This is for very low- 
income young people. 

About 40 percent of the young people who came to the program 
and came to the university were minorities and another 60 percent 
came from rural areas and small towns around Wisconsm who 
would not have had access to higher education, if it wasn't for that 
package. 

The difference was the absence of loans and a gui?.rantee for the 
4 years. The education requirements were the same access require- 
ments for the university. They had to keep their grades up, but no 
higher rtandards than we have for y ung people, which is my 
second point. 

I think it would be a serious mistake to mix the income question 
and disadvantaged question with higher academic standards than 
we have for other students, and I believe that if young peoj^ meet 
the r^ular rate of progress standards for a university, U at we 
ought to focus the money just on their need, their financial need, 
not on some separate set of academic standards. We started out in 
this country with a higher educational svstem that provided access 
to the rich and to the very bright poor, what we need is an oppor- 
tunity for young people who are eligible for higher education, not 
just because they re oright, but because they're hi tght enough to 
get into higher education. And we ought not to have a separate 
standard for the poor than we have for everybody else in our socie- 
ty. 

We need young people who are poor and are in the middle in 
terms of academic ability, clearly qualified for higher education. 
Therefore, I would not create a separate tier of academic stand- 
ards. If they're eligible for admission at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, they ought to oe eligible for a financial aid program that will 
£dve them access to the university. 

Representative Scheuer. And it doesn't include very miteh in the 
way of loans. 

Ms. Shalala. And it cannot, particularly in the first couple of 
years. Our experience now is that if you put that kind of pressure 
on young people, the kinds of backgrounds that they come from, it 
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scares them away. While there may be a loan piece, it's very im- 
portant if we can keep it out for the first couple of years. 

We also know that young people are taking longer to finish their 
higher educational experience, because they're starting to work. 
All young people, whether they come from middle-class back- 
grounds or from low-income backgrounds, and therefore, keeping 
the loan part down is terribly important. It's a very good invest- 
ment. It's a particular investment for disadvantaged young people. 
What we want for young people is for them to have a choree be- 
tween institutions, to make an educational choice, not a financial 
choice. What I fear is that they're going to make compromises, 
both in what kind of institution they go to, but more importantly, 
in what kind of profession they go into, on the basis of their finan- 
cial ability. 

We need gifted young people to go into teaching. They won't do 
that if they carry heavy loans. We need gifted young people to go 
into nursing, to go into medicine, and to practice inrnfTerent areas 
in this country. And what opportunity, real opportunity means, is 
that we eliminate financial choices on the basis of profession or 
kinds of institutions. And while my institution might benefit be- 
cause it is relativehr low tuition or the City University of New 
York which I came from, it is not in the interests of this country to 
have young people make those kinds of financial choices. 

And finally, just a couple of specific words about the kinds of 
programs we're talking about. We're clearly talking about pro- 
grams which need regular annual increases, about the supplemen- 
tary educational opportunity grants for high-need students, about 
college work study, which is enormously successful in this country 
and needs additional appropriations. 

All of those programs, the range of programs, need to be 
strengthened, if we're really going to give qualified students access 
to higher education. 

One final word on minority students. While I am totally sympa- 
thetic to the goal of extending downward and upward, in terms of 
the goal, what troubles me in this society is we really don't have 
entitlement to the public education system. With the dropout rates 
that we currently have, we do not have a public education system 
that clearly provides opportunity to every young person to gradu- 
ate from high school, and therefore, I want to do that first, f want 
to deepen our involvement in elementary and secondary education, 
to make sure that that system is fully organized, so that every 
young person, whether they're disadvantaged or minority or m^or- 
ity, have a clear opportunity for some targeted opportunities in 
higher education. That ought to be our commitment as a country. 

You asked earlier, why is it that States and cities didn't start 
these early childhood programs a long time ago. It has always been 
my view that little kids have no clout in this country, that no one 
is^ their advocate except perhaps Congressman Scheuer, and that 
it s time that little kids had all of us as their advocates, that they 
really are our future, and we need to make them our priority. They 
really are our best defense in this country, and that opportunity 
for them really will make a difference to the rest of us. 

I have said some things in my testimony about Federal support 
for research, which is an interest you and I share, and I'd be happy 
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to answer questions on that, but that is in my prepared statement 
which I've handed in. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Shalala follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF DONNA E. SHALALA 

Itet tlM £«ittAl tmnmt fUf§ % TitAl» imp UdMkU coX« U tl^ 
•imtlM of 9m ehiXicM - fm wmt? nehoQl to tte talToroltr - !• 
«ttiftitiaoAbio. tmeo tho oo^UiobMst U tbo X9th eootioy of • fr«o» pt^lle 
odiiBatlo* ofotoa that omd op oUoglwo to rolltlouo off iliotioo. oo4 tho 
emotio« im IHl of Xood-«to«t uolToroltioo thot oUoiro4 tte hroo4o«t poooiUo 
oeooio to kigbor odntlott for thooo liiooo Mhitioo oototripipod tbolr •coowio 
o4fwt«ioo» tko fo4oroX lovonaoot boo fipietio«o4 oo 900 of ooolotT*o otovordo 
for tW pioooTTUt oC o«r iMot eritlcoX oatloool Utonott tho stsio of otff 
ootioo*o fotvro* 

|yt tiM oottM oo4 ^eoodth of tilo fodorol 0011 lo ot 0 erooosoodo. 

tiaeo tho o«oof ii« oohUlootio* of fodorol cooouecoo to «a 
o4ueotio«oX f ucwo to our poor ood aloorltj eltltoao uodor rvooidoot Lfi^oo 
Johoooo im tho oorly l^Qo. tho fodorol tororoMot hoo oot tohoo o loodorohip 
roU* tbo hooi£ outllaoo of tho Groot Soeiotr progroBO rooola lo ploco» hut 
tholff iafluoooo oad offoetltocooo hoo vlthoivd* Vhiio Xihorolo ood 
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mmtimB^ thm Imtt A^fM^vd eUUw* m immI* hiv* Ufe out 9f th% 
vttekOAtii * fm tll«i9k it U ttelr em4r«m Kbo «1U Mk« or lictak th« 

•14 •••Ufc ttei Um$icnf^ ttoy mj t ipm with 

f re5«et«4 tUw%9 f ro« Mrlltr la tite i^cHm. ^ tb^y bftw boc ktft ^ka vith 

•e^l-^t4 ehildrtftt om thm ot&«r ha»l» ha^ lo«t crotnd v«r objK!tit« 
MMtm, W tl«i Mrlooa, AAtlcn«ld« dv«iA oft ^Mlifltd t«*cUori. eoi^Xtd 
vtdi tb« ifttm im tte wm\y^ of •ebool'^« cblUrtn, ertataa «a uttMttll«i 
•^«itiOtt« 

tMM 0ur Mv «toUlJtratl««» vith a UcvmtMTj of Si»itlo«i oa boards 
mm4 to t«l(0 o oorioiM look at tbo fodaraX soXa &a adufiatioa - tvm a 
^'bottoa 19* ratbar thaa a "top doMi* polat od viaw* Graatac accaaa to tba 
rictM of bidhar adyDatioa for all etUXdraa. ac4 g»atar eapablXltSaa oa tba 
part od tiba aatio«*a ooXXa^aa aad wltaraltlaat ara fiadtvantaX aoala. but 
abaaat tba aurttiriai aad praparatioa la tba aarly faata, tboaa goaXa bacoaa 

«0Qt* 

Otff raapooaiblXity to ehlldraa lAio ara piHsr» aoi oftast aiAarltlaa, «uat 
bacia Xoai badara acbooX. Xt auat ba$la baf ora birth. 





tt efl^vtiOA eatMt AiatAt* this MVMlty, prifMitiiB vust* Our future 

pit "^uetivi f vtiM for thivc «liil4nim» Ih« Otitftd ItAC** eAMot bop* to 
eoir«t« im tte tloMl octM, m tht roeoafc CoMdcto* for teoooftio OotoXoptoat 
Upoct M4i naeMCocublT pUL^ oMHTliU of o«t oUlldcoa Uv« 1» 
povKccf Md nm'fMrl frow ia HfMtwico. 

rff»«i4#mt*^Uct iusb bM m4« tho oOMltMoC to stioagtboo o«ar load SUrt 
profrsB* 0 M§«if ioostif eo«r-«ff •etm progrta that two provo4 it* north ia 
Mkiaf its fitoduitoo tht— tiaoo looo liUlr tbao tboir poors to drop out of 
blth oebooX* Itut'o • ?»rtbr proaioo» l^t o doop coopltaoat to our soot 
dUodvootOftod oUlidr»B» ono tbot vlU Mta rooulto ia • fov yooro iootood of • 
fsv t«Mrotiooo» s«tttir«o soro. 

tto Kttot BonboX our roooureoo* ttroogtbsaiof tbo WZC food profroa for 
«MMO» iafooto oBd cbildrt» *- «boro it hoo bMa proi«d tbot |1 ipont oo 
outritioa M^o throo tiaoo tbat ia f uturo hoi^^itaX cMto* V« auot iaproiro 
tbo dolivorr of ptoaotoO. eoro* tbo oeeooa to Hodlooid oonricoo oadi oorXr 
iaauaitotioa to tho vhildhood dioojMo tbot coo erippXo fomg aiodio ood 
bodioa* Sttcolpt tbftoo thiogo oro tbo birtbright of oocb osd o^ry child bora 
oador our fXiU* Vbaa tbo tiM for oehool como^ tbo prof roao auot bo ia 
ploco* Nuor thaa 1 ia 5 olitlbl* eb^ldroa ao« portlcipotoo ia Bood Start, 
oiraa «itb tbo ovldoat $aiaa that f—v or ao of oacljp oducatioa caa aaaa* 

tto auat aaba awor prosroM oad oo^oaatort prograaia availabXa for tboao 
diatriota itero cblldroa aood tbav» aod ia ao doioc fa«^ ott tbo dtaUiat of 
akiUa that takoa ploco uboa ebildraa do oothii^ but atoro at taXoviaioa 
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tiM aeesM to t^^IofvattS tnlmUt protrtM Mm tlMr «v«4iiKt«. «t jiwit • 

•V rra^ ^of Un CMtot fiaA iat«fta mk* 

ft» bm4 f tr FVtt<«Btl««» rii^M>m«» e9«t^iief«Qtm tiff^ fsos tlM 

jP^ifiT l» amlat cilia satlMi vich tHCm lM4«r« <xt«id« itfo tboir youoi 
•dittlt&ood. IRin« 00 000 f^igooto • oogio eorpot vtU for tbooo ttudofiCo i^o 
hOTO cooo«reoo» or Hroo&o» oblo to fmd tbolr eolloga o4ue«tioao» it*o o 
oio^Xo foet cbot m aro not tbo ootloQ^ (teogrophlcoUr* tlMt m mm 20 ytoro 

Cm so"*colltd twnP«Telioek 9?oo^rlty ood tbo loeroo«lq$ dopondoaeo o« 
ohort«ton Ioam mom thot todoT*o c««Iloio otoiooto bOTO poroBta vtio ovo 
o^rotlot ot tbo llaito of tbolr f laoaaloX obUity. CoUogo eooto boim riooa» 
bvti boeoooo of thoir om coot bueiioAO^ iootitotloao hovo bMo InerMoiotij 
lauiblo to of for f laoacioX old to IacqvIoc otudoato. 7hm laabiiltjr of 
grodMOtoo to copoy tbolr fodoroUr-gMto^ood otvdoat Xmoo lo o oottor ol 
eooeom* tot It lo oo«at«r to •vttrrtblag our eouati7*o ocrol otniettiro 
ropcoMoto to do87 FOOt-oocoodoiT odoftotloo to o ottdoot n^o coo Mko tbo 
grodo* 

Im koopls« with tbot boUof » OTor tbo poot tm doc»do«» th« fodoral 
gofiiTHMOt boo WooM tbo lOTgott oootrlbucot to Miidoat old. Alsoot 80 
porcoBt of totoX oMlotoooo ooo ooMO tbrougb fodorol prognuu* f^t ittidoot 
Old boo foUod to koop 19 oltb eoXlogo eooto* Tbo foouo Id otudoot ald» 
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•9c«ov*r« ibif ttd trm grtttc* to Xo«m. Cw«t «i4 ?mt t^\d*mt ^iMd la 
197W« ftBd tiAs atttwiUf 4«eXlii#d - %y to» thim half ia •emal^ aora • 

4tirM • 4tea<« i«o bad e«Ui«« 4aHt U XW-#4 wmwlf of 

tbB f iiupaa eoi^iaa*! t» ri#i for IW UccMU^aMtm tael^Uata. 

«lio •woU* lacttT <ltbc» OBd thoa drop our wod#r ctM ailtlit of eoato bafort 
•araittc tha dntaa ttiat, IroalcaUy* wild bolp •n»uir« tbttr obUtty to rtpoy 
ttM ionacoaaotf 

fweb 0 otnvtuia^ cU«rlT» caa wioalt ia tbo «?tual Iwlatloa froa 
aoalftoae* pr^v«»o of tbota itwtUato lAo oaad thaa post. Aad tlmf dioeourat* 
mil otudtoco fwa cjfoar ehaiooo tMt coaXd put tboa »t tbo f ottftoofc of 
diac<wa*T. •«ch aa toachli^. docterfl ituiy or public oarrlfto. i^a grod^tlOQ 
•ad 4rlYa thaa dlrattly lato cho ova* of tbo Job aarltat. 

Th* proipoct of Ipeurrlf* • |7»500 dabt bafora avor ojitorlaf tbo work 
forco aould dl*co«r*ft aoyooa; boa auch aoro dot* it di*coura«t ooody $tnAw 
utio baifa ttrtmlod tbolr nay to th« itopo of • eoU«to «diic«tloa. ooly to f lad 
tboM «t«po poM yat oaotbor MrloMO obat4ielao 

Iho dUiUttfloJ^at that .earclty of flaancul «ld oaitttloti MO^a capablo 
btst diMdir<at«t«d »tudoat» aaad not bo attlaatod. Tbo proportloo ot rlaorlty 
yoatba ootorls^ coUofO ib« old mB mof »vallabla - f roa tbo aid 19*0a 
thro««b tbo mid 1970i - lacrooi«d. But U lov»Uad off. aid grwa tcarco. 
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tMiltoa to ra^Tslwts th« co«t «Bdt fuAllCf oi • coU«i« •4ye«tio«* 

It f^XScfmakm mmm vfaat ttey co^imm to aWut tbt rolo of odusotloo 
tm trnrrf^ tfovoXofMot oi4 liCorMtloool ooo^tttioo* tte colo oC tbo Io4orol 
tmnMMtt la odveatUt o«r Modiott otwdtoto, froa jf^rtsebool t!iroi«h eoUoto» 
CM ^ ifttoroA ooly ot 9«r ootloooX ^•tiX. Wo OMd oo iaoroovo 1» groot 
ft^i^ for loiv-lasmi vtvdtvtot «oU profrwM tliat provldo thot soKh 
uoiorfradiMtaa netito irooto loottod of 1mm for tlio f Irat two foora of 
tlMlr •duootlooo 00 that o foor of dobt vlU not dlKOur««« thov fro* ttyixsg 
tlMir wlngo. Owco t^ hov* doirolopod bom (So«rto of toIf-OMurooeo^ It coo 
roMoood ttMt ttwiOBto vDuld bo loM latl»14otod tbo proooM of taUof 
oot Xoooo. TlM teoic fgiuUotioa of tbo old atrueturo* ttio NU Croot protr««» 
oMdo to bo «troi«tboo«d io ordor to pro^ldo roguUr ooauol InersoMo io eh« 
grooC MXlam to boo? up with riains eooto* aod fuU fuodlof to tboc no 
ollgibU otudonto hMf tholr umv^B roduccd. 

Vo oIjio Mod to ii^roOM fuadlog to tbo SupplcototaX BdueatioooX 
Qpportuoitr Grsot procraa* to thot atudosto nitb irory high oMd •till h«v« « 
eboico of public oad iodopoadoot iMtitutiowo oad oco aot liaitad to tbo 
loaoat coot iaotitutiooa. But tbaro ara othor ioportaot prograoa that caa bo 
aborod 19 to boBofit aCutfoata* 

OoUofA iio..k-4tiidy profraao mmtm that atudoata aood aot go Into dabt to 
BV^Tt thair ^.^«<atiooat and tboy oaaa tbot tha taxpayara* oonoy ia apoat in 
two vary worthatr^la aayai to aaaitt atudanta ao4 to aaaiat thoaa ooo-^roflt or 
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«aU«ttH»«Md prpgrw* tb«t allow iadifiAml iMtUnftiwui to b* MMititm to 
tbs ^stlcuUr oMda of th#lr p^ttlcuUr stuaaaca* oaad to bo put la placa. 

Xt aaaM «U«p that osly by vaWWlni thaaa blada of l«xatttltiaa, for 
ibifih i^T^Timttom IHSH taklai iaflatlos Uiromboyt tba i9S0a» eaa «• 
taallf iaerMaa tba miabar of sfaorlty stodaata la o«r vadargradqata aad 
graduata p««Ma - tbarabj aaatiag a^iulty goala aad loiurlaa that out aatloa 
dav«l09t tba talast to aaat tha aaada of tba aeboiftrif tad ttcbaoXotieal 
profaatloaa la tba aoalat oaatusr* 

lut thoia aadt nquirv mmam that do sora than iDaur* aceasa to a 
aacpndapy ad«:atioa. Thoaa toda raqulra tha hlghaat quality raaaarch 
facllltiaa «a caa ptovida, aad tha fadaral rola ia f uttiin« aoch laatitutloaa 
la aot laaubatADtial* 

taaaaroh ualtatalciaa asa tha ^vmmt aoflaaa of k^owUdga la our aoelaty* 
aad tba puhlia good saXlaa ©a thalr diacoYariaa. Moat of tha baalc tataarch 
la thlf cowatrf ta eood«t«d at ualvoraltlaas thi« la a fact, aod it 'a 
aaticaly aP9t09rlvta. ?rlvata laduatry eanaot taka ormt tbla aarvlca. I^lrat* 
iaduatcy caaaot ba aaaurad of iMaadlata ratura oa tha dollar It oaada to 
■aka pura rapaarch coat-^factlTai aad parhapa aora lapottaacly, tba dlacovaty 
of baoaUdga aiuat oot dapaal aa tha prlca that kooadada* lAU coiwaad la tba 
aarkatplaea. Our ualvaraltla* eaaaot aaat tba aapactotloa of provldloa th» 
^laatif Ic aad taehaolc^ical paraofwal maguacd of toacrrow - aa wall aa 
dlaeterga tbalr raapoaaiblllt laa la raaaarcb aad adueatloa - without lacraaaod 
airport* 

But Juat aa thaaa crwslal aiptctatioaa bava b«caa» palofullr claar, tha 
fadaral gorii^taiaat la a«ali« tba caaulta of Ita akl«d-dowa aupport approach 
to ta»aarch» Facllltlaa ara atli«; «p-t^ata aqulpaant la alaalog froa 
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e2«Mr«m mai. U^r»t9rlM| ^wd "Oft «U£Bii« of #U, tlmvm m critical 
•lion«ctt« oC faottlty aftater* la tbm aoat la|^ort«at f|«X4 gC teltaca «Kl 
aa fh i a i Mr i « «adi a male* imms ffdmf la tteta. ntal f laid*. 

Fatfaral aiffpert for iMlTaraltT taaMceft pMka4 20 r^ra ago* tte ^aar ttm 
fhlUi UifB fm m aaer«a««e oa Ua »o«a. It raaaM a Ua ral^ 1> l97t» 
raaa la l$n aai 1M0» tkaa «aftUaa4 acaa«ilj tkra^baat tte iHOa* V^lla tia 
aaat faeaat twaAtm laeraaaaa kava Waa mU laealwd^ tUf 4a aac a44«aaa tte 
r«aX aaada a2 aar raaaareli vaivaraltlaa* 

»arhaM aaae aarlaaa cpaaaf ataca af tlda tcaai baa l^a tlia Mfarral 
at aadaralutloa af caaaareh aai laitraetlaaal faelUtlaa at a«r pri talMir 
raataixk «almraltlaa» Bmk aa tliaeoaaia. Darin tlla •Wa. aeata«a<-tlM-^rt 
faeUltlaa Mva ai*ao4ad bf r»Fl4 ttekaalttlcaX cbai^a; lack of f«aiAl« for 
aaiacaaaaiia eaaaaA aaiatlai UatriMMtiaa ta tlX lata dUrafalr^ a^ 
taUafcad ca«aa«al»ra «^tad aac aC tlia aaivaiwltr aaviraaaaat. Tka wtf kaaaa 
af caavareb « latoratarlaa - i«ta aat raf vrklated* aa clMt tiM aaat 
aophl^lcatad icrk, aMCb aa alfiroalaGtroalaa, viilcli ra^alraa air 100,000 
tiaaa ^urar ohaa Tom air aad floora f r«a af vlbratloat Mcaaaarllr 
aaffarad* 

All tba«a faetora eoaUa^ aa^ tbat a pocaatlal alkortfall of baadrada of 
thoaaaada af tcaiaad »rofaaaioaala hf tha eara of tba eaafcwr axlata* It la 
aot thaovatlcals it alU aslac mlaaa tba aaad foe ascallaaea la ttM pranaloa 
af aclaafilf le aad tidbaaloilcal adaeatlaa la aeblaTtd. 

Ta eateb to ttca tba tlda* «a aatd to aaka a f ira aatloaal coaaltaaat 
to tatool oar raaaatcb lafsaatraetura - tba rmvf teart of o«r tT««taat 
raaaarcb tmliroraltlaa* Va caa no lo«a*r Igaora tba eonaaquaaeai of 
uadarftiadlat •* ocadaaus cai^areb atraatura. «• aaad to taturn to tba brlabt. 
atroat vlaloa of tba aborad caapoaaibUlty of tba fadaeal gavarBaaat aad 
ttalwraltiao la tba datalopaa«fc of bao^idadao- 
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A MMist. Ihit i^rt«B« first fttp la tb« Itetlcm*! MaUmm fm^mtiom 
A^lkorltatiw Act o£ lMi« Itet attC^lKatUft ta$Ii4«« SO •iUioA 4oXl«rft for 
Madaalft MMAroh tmtUti09 «94«r«lMitl9« U 1919 » aid U5 «iX110B for tbAt 
f ir^oM Is X990 to^i^ oyt ct 250 aiUlos for B<itemlr«tio» la 1993* 

Am f If «flprof rl«fi«4» liU oaJIcr w—U 9t 

MMMcli fafimtlan Umic tevi %mu td^ long 4«f«rrt4« Tte fbort-mw i^Mdl^ 
Hill slfttlf least, b«t tha Xoa|t«ts slU Imsm* 

Xb m s«it («i4«rt«ks s pUs is iWck cba fsdczsX smraMtti; naiM« 
lt» sctlts, rr9flt«>Xs coU la tha procaeei^ of a»« of ovr chll4r«a*» 

■Ittis Mil Qppoetuttitlss f COS er«dX« t» »ort«rbo«ri. A vsawptlon of a itroQi 
f •darsi roXft la Is tbs lttt«r«st of our sacloqi sa s fXoteX f ore« sad aaeb of 
iWK altlsSM. Xt la osXy idias mmU ot our cMXdras - sitfcoiJt caapadt to ra«a 
or aeoaoale baekftoitad - grow 19 atroag aad surtura4» offarad aa such aeeaaa 
to isaraii^ aa tteir ladlvlduaX taXaata F«tslt» at acadaalc faaUltlaa 
eos^tltl^ with tba yrj teat aorXd cas oiffar, that !• aa a oatlos tdU 
ba ahXa to raat of oiv poaitlos aa powr Is acxascot laduatry» dafaoaa 

aod huaas aaXfara. 
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Representative Schku&e, Well, thank you very much, Donna. 

You don't like loans; you do like grants: you do like r^nolarships. 

Do you consider it a viable and reasonable goal for us to say that 
we're moving toward a society where an education system starts 
with the first year of Head Start in the third year of a child's life, 
and it goes through postsecondary? 

Ms. Shalala. Absolutely. I mean, I believe that countries like 
America ought to have big dreams and big goals and that we ought 
to work toward those goals. While I understand the financial impli- 
cations of all of that, as a society and particularly using the Fedier- 
al (Government as the bully pulpit, those are the kinds of things 
that we ought to be headed toward as a society. We know that wiUi 
the rate oi program in terms of technology, people are going to 
need something beyond high school, in terms of being able to be 
productive members of our society. So we ought to be realistic 

Representative Scheusr. Between one-half and three-fourths of 
all the jobs that are being created between now and the end of the 
century will require some postse<^ndary education. 

Ms. Shalala. That's exactly right 

Representative Scheusr. And a third of the jobs will require 4 
years of collie as compared to 22 percent of the jobs now that re- 
quire 4 years of collie. 

So the need is perl^tly clear, but we don't seem to be creating a 
system or an apparatus that encourages the flowthrough to collie 
of kids who would benefit from it, and much more important, who 
would enormously benefit our cotmtry by getting it. 

You may have been here when I talked about the cost-benefit 
study that our subcommittee just did of the GI bill of rights. Forget 
the benefits to the individuals and just look at it from the point of 
view of the benefits to societv. That was an investment, a capital 
investment we couldn't afford not to make. And when we beg^n to 
think in those terms, then this hundred billion dollars of invest- 
ment in Head Start will also be an investment that we can't afford 
not to make. It is unconscionable that 40 percent of the low-income 
minority kids who are doing well in high school can't afford to go 
to college and therefore do not go. We'll soon b^in to understand 
that that is a waste to society that we cannot endure, Eitcluding 
those kids from postsecondary education is an unconscionable 
public policy decision. And it's just as unconscionable an economic 
decision, that we*re making every single day— not providing the fi- 
nancial wherewithal to get those kids into a clear, predictable, ex- 
pectable track through college, if that's what they want. 

Now the question is. How do we produce the apparatus to do 
that? And I'm sort of like th^^ kid who*s looking at the horse and 
the rider, and I'm saying the king is naked. I mean, if you look at 
it, if you go up to Mount Olympus, and you just look at this whole 
scheme that we have, it's obvious that we need kids who are col- 
lege capable, who are pwtsecondary school capable, to eiyoy the ex- 
pectation of going through a postsecondary experience and the ex- 
pectation gives them the hope and the confidence and the drive 
and the will to make it through high school, even though condi- 
tions may not be perfect. Then why aren't we getting on with it as 
a society f 

er|c 
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And I would like to ask you, Donna, how do we do that? What 
changes do we make in our present system to move towan) the goal 
of an educational ^tem that goes jfrom K minus 2 to plus 16? 

Ms. Shalala. Well, obviously, different levels of government 
take different responsibilities. 

The first thing we have to assume is that we cannot have a neat 
system unless we*re going to redesign the whole thing, which we're 
probably not going to do. Whatever we do must take advantage of 
the richnesis of the current system, and that^s why, as we look at 
what the Federal role is. which I believe, very strongly, is in early 
childhood education, ana then ends up in posteecondary education. 
These programs that we're talking about, a set of prc^ams to get 
young people, get children, essentially, set to go into our school 
system is helpful. 

Second, a nimiber of the papers talked about the bully pulpit of 
the Federal Government, in terms of educational reform, and we're 
clearly seeing a great debate going on in this country which contin- 
ues about the nature of the elementary and secondary system, pa- 
rental involvement. I said to Frank Newman, I don^t know a school 
for disadvantaged young people in this coimtry that works that 
doesn't involve paients. One of our findings in the research is the 
ones that work involve (parents. It may require school officials to 
learn how to speak Spanish to involve parents. It clearly requires 
many of us to have different kinds of sensitivity, but the ones that 
work clearly involve the parents. 

When you get through that system and the kinds of reforms that 
people are talking about, whether it's school-based management or 
more parental involvement or a strong teacher corps, a group of 
teachers and more professionalism and autonomy on the part of 
the professionals in the school system, and you get to the higher 
education system, and with three college presidents here who rep- 
resent very different systems who have si^ificant contributions to 
make. I lead one of the great research universities in this country, 
but I have enormous respect for what my friend, Audrey Cohen, 
does in the Coll^ for Human Resources, which is ^ust as impor- 
tant as what I do with a different population, a different set of 
goals. The Federal response in terms of financial aid has to recog- 
nize the needs of the institution I lead, as well as hers. It can't be 
so rigid. It's got to have a flexibility that absorbs these different 
kinds of needs, whether it's Towson State or the College for Human 
Services or the University of Wisconsin at Madison. 

It's the flexibility of the Federal role, it's recognizing that we 
have young people that need opportunities not just for their job but 
for their third job, as they move on, and it's the ability of a nation* 
al government to have that kind of flexibility it certainly has to 
have in the other problems it runs to recognize the difference in 
federalism. 

I think that we can make it work, but it sure requires a lot more 
imagination than we have to date, and I don't know of any way to 
do it without spending some more money too. 

Representative Schkuer. Well, I would only Just change one 
word. Instead of '^spending some more money,' I d say "investing 
some more money." 

Ms. Shalaia. Fair enough. 
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Representative Scheukr. And I think you'd join with me in that. 
And you're saying, go with the system that we have, use the Feder- 
al presence in a lot of interesting and stimulating roles. 

Ma. Shaiala. The structure that we have is dSferent kinds of in- 
stitutions. It doesn^t mean our institutions don't have to change. 
We need some fundamental change in higher education to be able 
to really provide opportunities to minorify students, for example. 
Hi|[her eoucation is way behind some other parts of our society in 
hiring of minority faculty and staff and the kind of support sys- 
tems that we need, not only for minority students but for low- 
income students in general. We're organized for a different popula- 
tion, and those kinds of sensitivities we're beginning to introduce 
and to think about with some pain, I should note, m institutions 
across the country. And my view is that we will change. We will 
change our institutional behavior, because we believe we cannot 
provide a first-rate education in a setting that is not multiethnic or 
multicultural, and that in the next decade higher education will go 
through those changes, as will elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. 

What I mean by the structure is that we ha>e different kinds of 
institutions, not that we ourselves won't change in response to 
these goals. We will be going through changes, and in fact, we can't 
survive unless we ffo through them. 

Representative Schsuer. If you had to describe the two or three 
most important changes that we could make in our elementary and 
secondary education s^tem and in our higher education system to 
enable low-income mmority kids to get through elementary and 
secondary schools and to have access to higher education and bene- 
fit by it, what would your wish list be? 

Ms. Skal\la. That's interesting. My first wish list— obviously, I 
could talk about the programs. We nave to believe in those kids. 
We have to send them the message that we have high standards 
for them, but we could believe that they could succeed. If anything, 
we have to instill in them the self-confidence, that we don't care 
whether they're black or brown or whether they come from a dis- 
advantaged neighborhood, that we believe they can make it in this 
society, that we have high standards for them* It's transmitting our 
high expectations and an educational structure that keeps sending 
that message. 

What Gene Lang has done is important because it has a goal at 
the end which is higher education, but the secret of Gene Lang's 
program is not just the rich people who bought the h^her educa- 
tion and have some interaction with kids, but every single one of 
his groups of young people have a full-time or a part-time social 
worker, usually, who interacts with those kids, someone that keeps 
on them. 

Representative Scheuer. Plus Gene Lang himself and his wife. 

Ms. Shalala. Yes; exactly. But it's lots of adults who believe in 
these young people, and we have to transmit that message. So it's a 
support system, but also the kind of enthusiasm for their future 
ana a sense that we, as a society, really care about them and have 
high standards. 

So I'd b^n with that. And then a package of pn^ams which 
includes child care, rjid I'm very interested in the ABC bill, as you 
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probably know, since I'm deeply involved with the Children's De- 
fense Fund. It is a package of programs with teenage pregnancy 
prevention, access to Medicaid and the Head Start programs put to- 
gether to get children going. School-based management giving more 
opportunities and strengthening opportunities for teachers to play 
a role in the governance of their schools. That will make all the 
difference in the world. Work-study programs at the high school 
level. One of the things we know that holds young people is a com- 
bination of work-study opportunities, and in higher education, we 
need to go through the kinds of institutional reforms to eliminate 
racism and sexism in our institutions emd to demonstrate that 
there is no inconsistency between institutions of very high excel- 
lence and opportunity, and that involves both what we do in our 
hiring but also the attitudes that we transmit in terms of opportu- 
nity both for our faculty and staff as well as for the young people 
that we bring to our institutions. 

Representative Scheuer. Donna, thank you very, very much. 

We'll now hear from Mr. Hoke Smith, president of Towson State 
University in Towson, MD. 

Mr. Smith has presided over this 15,000H9tudent university since 
1979, a university system that was restructured from five divisions 
into eight schools and colleges. Mr. Smith serves as chairman of 
the executive committee of the Council on Economic Education in 
Maryland and is a member of the Baltimore County Economic De- 
velopment Commission. 

We're delighted to have you here, Mr. Smith, and we appreciate 
your patience and forbearance. Please proceed with as much time 
as you may need. 

STATEMENT OF HOKE L. SMITH. PRESIDENT. TOWSON STATE 
UNIVERSITY. TOWSON, MD 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much. I have been quite impressed 
by this hearing today as well as the ones which preceded, and you 
wonder, as you get later in the day, what there is new to say. So 
I'm not sure I will add as much as I will emphasize. 

In my prepared statement, I focused on expectation. I focused on 
emotion and passion, because I think that many of the other parts 
of the testimony have given facts and figures. To state the obvious, 
it is the person who learns, it is the school that teaches. If a person 
does not wish to learn, there is precious little we can do with the 
school that teaches. And education is part of a social system. There 
is formal education and there's informal education. 

I refer in my prepared statement to what I regarded as one of 
the most seminal questions I was ever asked. It occurred in a park- 
ing lot in Des Moines, lA, while I was at Drake. A Peace Corps offi- 
cer asked if I were the prime minister of a developing country and 
only had money for 3 years of formal education, what 3 years of an 
individual's life would I pick? I think it is a very interesting ques- 
tion, because it does show that there are limits to what we can fi- 
nance in formal education, but it also brings up the question 

Representative Scheuer. Well, wh«it was your answer? 

Mr. SsirrH. At that point, I said early childhood, puberty and 
above 20 or when the person has settled into the labor force. I'm 
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not sure Yd give the same answer nowt but it wasn't a bad answer 
at the time. 

Representative Schkusr. That was a damn good answer. In other 
words, it wouldn't be S consecuti%tf years. 

Mr. Smtth. NOp it wouldn^t be 3 consecutive years. But it raised a 
very interesting question^ and that is, what does an individual 
learn when they are not in school and who teachv^ them? Part of 
the problem, as we look at the Los Angeles gan/^s that you were 
talking about, obviously, we have a number of people who have 
learned a great many things. We just don't like what they've 
learned. And I think that raises a question that's been a theme 
throughout today, and that is, what has happened to our social 
sys;em? What are the limitations of it as an educational system, 
and how well is it serving our youth, both in the preschool period 
and the postschool period? How well does it serve the dropouts? 
Where do they go for their learning? What do they learn on the 
street comer? What do they learn about the drug culture? What do 
the- learn F.bout the culture of welfare dependency without hope of 
providing ^ means of selfnsufficiency? 

So I would agree with Donna Shalala, we have to use what we 
have. We can't totally reform the whole system, and it's a very 
complex system. But I think we have to focus both on what the in- 
dividual learns within our educational system and how we can uti- 
lize the out-of«school learning system. 

Part of the problem is that our society has grown more complex. 
We have single-head families. We have rapidly changing technolo- 
Some of the traditional social ways of leamixig aren t working. 
The apprenticeship sjrstem is good, we still use it» but in a stable 
societv, you do not need the recurrent education that you need in a 
rapidly changing society. In a societv in which the traditional 
family is the basic unit, you have an educational system which you 
don't have if both members of the family are working or if there's 
onlv one parent heading the family. 

So I think that we have to take a look at what tasks the tradi- 
tional social system in education is no longer as competent to per- 
form and how we compensate for that with formal education. It's 
been intriguing to me that you have a group of higher educators^ 
and although we have, I think, delicately pleaded for more money 
for higher education and more grant money, we have focused much 
more on the early childhood education. Perhaps this is where our 
social system cannot compensate as well for the kind of education 
needed, while we can at more advanced levels. Business and indus- 
try are picking up more of the educational load in on-the-job train- 
ing. But at least there's an alternative social system for education, 
in addition to our formal educational system. 

I think there's one other thing in dealing with passion and emo- 
tion about learning. It's very apparent in the different progress 
made b^ our new immigrants that a culture which honors educa- 
tion, sUmulates studenta to learn, while a culture that does not, 
does not stimulate students to learn. Somehow we have to improve 
in our society, maybe by jawboning, maybe by using the ouUy 
pulpit, mavbe by putting in money in matching grants, the Inti- 
macy and honor that is accorc^<ed to education and to learning. 
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In the United Statas. and I comment about this briefly in my 
prepared statement* we have a love-hate relationship with formal 
learmnjsp. We honor it to some extent, but there's Hofeteder's com- 
ment of the anti-intellectual tendency of the United States. 

I am intrigued by the fact that now, for reasons of self-interest, 
many members of the business community have Joined with what 
were liberal positions of a decade ago because of manpower needs. 
Suddenly we recognized day-care centers, child care, and education 
as in the national interest. It's not ideological anymore; it's prag- 
matic. And we have to, in some way, through the mAision of more 
ftmds or development of more opportunities, improve the expecta- 
tion that students can gain an education and unprove the value 
which they accord to that education. 

Somehow we have to deal mth the low-income culture in which 
education has not historically been honored or has even been coun- 
terproductive. I think in some of our minority cultures, there is a 
real tension between the mainstream of American education and 
the way that that culture, whether that's black or Hispanic, de- 
fines itself. Sometime members of such a culture have a real ethi- 
cal or moral dilemma about maintaining their identity while par- 
ticipating in education. 

Representative Schsuer. Well, are you agreeing or disagreeing 
with my quote from the assistant professor at the University of the 
District of Columbia who said that there is a sort of ethos out there 
in mmority schools, that it's chic and its macho to fail, and that if 
you achieve real success academically, you have a real problem in 
your acceptance by your peer group? 

Mr. Smith. I thought that was a very good paper that she pre- 
sented to you last year. I would ask the question slightly different- 
ly, and I do not have an answer. This is really a question that I 
have been searching for. 

Representative Schkuer. Well, ask the question. 

Mr. Smfth. To what extent, given the historical evolution out of 
slavery of our black population, have they been forced by our cul- 
ture to define themselves in terms of not being white? Have we put 
them in that position? To what extent do they deHne themselves in 
tcrrns of not being white, and then if they move into an education- 
al institution in which we are, in effect, promoting the mainstream 
culture, do they have to sell out on their own heritage in order to 
be successful? 

I don't know the answer to that. 

Representative Scheuer. When you're equating not being white 
with not being learning capable. 

Mr. Smith. I will get back to the other point. All people learn. 
It's not a question of if they're learning capable, it's who they 
choose to learn from and what they choose to learn. 

Representative Scheuer. No, I'm saying that the ethos may be— 
and I'm no expert on this, I'm sort of groping, but as I get it from 
Signithia Fordham, there's sort of an ethos out there that the 
school system really wasn't designed for minorities. Going back to 
the past century, there was no expectation that blacks would be lit- 
erate, that they'd read books, that they'd write, that they'd go on 
to higher education, and that the sense that the school system was 
designed to exclude them, is a lingering piece of baggage that mi- 
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nority students may cany» to some extent today; that the system 
isn*t deigned for them* that it was really designed to screen them 
out, to exclude them, to fail them, and thnt therefore in sort of self 
protection, they may say, **We're not going to compete in that 
system that's going to give us a good shming, and we're opting out 
of that system. 

Is that a phenomenon that in your perception may exist to a 
greater or lesser extent? 

Mr. SMrrH. I believe it does exist. I think we have to be carefVil 
not to treat any of our ethnic groups as though they are monolith- 
ic. These is a wide range of motivations. 

Representative Schkuer. Well, obviously. I mean, half of the 
blacks in America have solidly emerged as middlen^lass people who 
are professionally skilled and very competent. 

Mr. SMrra. One of the things that intrigues me, as the "Damn 
Yankee** from the Middle West who has now moved below the 
Mason^Dixon line, is the complex relationship about historically 
black institutions and the attitude of the black community toward 
those. I think that is 

Representative Scheuer. Toward the Mack institutions? 

Mr, SMrrH. Yes. And the feeling that black institutions serve a 
very valuable role for many black students. Because they are con- 
trolled by the black culture, they legitimise learning within a pre- 
dominantly black environment. And I think they raise some very 
significant questions about the character of our society in this year 
that may not be there in 20 years. But it shows the complexity of 
this question about how do we motivate and how do we sustain 
that motivation. 

Just one more comment about that which is in the prepared 
statement. I agree with those that say that we— I make the point 
in the prepared statement that we have always had mixed support 
of education, private, State, individual self-help, and Federal. I 
think the balance has switched too much toward loan. I totally 
agree with the statement that you made earlier, the question you 
asked about; Are there pwpl^ who, as a matter of principle, will 
not borrow? Yes, there are. There are many, and they come from a 
variety of cultures—East European, Hispanic, and black. There are 
a lot of our poorer students, who not only for financial reasons but 
for reasons of pride, will not borrow. So that particular access is 
not as effective with those groups. I favor, if we have limited re- 
sources, in concentrating our grant money more in the first year, 
because I think it does provide an expectation of access. It also 
means that those students who are not capable 

Representative Scheuer. This is the point that Donna Shalala 
was making. 

Mr. SMrrH. Yes. And I think Bob Atwell made it too. Then if 
they do fail, if they find that they cannot achieve, they are not bur- 
dened by a debt that they are less qualified to pay. I don't know 
what the simple answer 

Representative Scheuer. It's not the actuality that when they 
fail, they're not burdened with the debt if it s in the first year or 
two. If they fail in the first year or two, they're going to be bur- 
dened with a terrible debt that they won't be able to sustain. 
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Mr. Smith. That is an element for some. There is also the actual- 
ity tied to the default rate, that if a student comes and goes heavily 
in debt^ and then does fail» they still don't have the adequate prei>- 
aration for the level of salary to repay that debt easily. 

So I think that the problems of access are very complex, and Tve 
been intrigued by the range of issues brought up here. They do get 
to the early preparation, to the health of the child, the ability of 
the child to participate in learning, to the articulation of the 
formal educational system with other learning systems and sup- 
port, parental involvement, the quality of the education as the stu* 
dent goes through the K tibrough 12 years, and then the expecta- 
tion that there will be an opportunity to go beyond that 

I would agree with your question that you asked early on. WeVe 
developed from an agrarian society, in which one ciphered, in 
which education, being able to write, read, calculation was enough, 
in which the basic tricks of the trade depended on a strong back 
and a willingness to learn how to use it. We evolved to a manufac- 
turing society with a factory model of education, somewhat indexi- 
ble, not geared to individual need* We are evolving now to an infor* 
mation society in which the education system which fit the agrari- 
an society and the factory society is not adequate. And I think that 
it is an investment, and somehow we have couple that invest- 
ment with a statement to individuals that the investment is being 
made because education is important, both to the system and to the 
individual and that those who participate in the education are as 
honored as those who are doers. The learners and the thinkers are 
as honored as the doers in our society. 

We have been a society in which traditionally, if we think back, 
many of our industrial era heroes were those people who were not 
formally educate but had a curious mind and many of our inven- 
tions came out of that perio'.l. There is still that track in American 
society, but I think we nefd other models of the successful person, 
which do incorporate those with more formal learning. 

So it's a question of advocacy. It's a question of finance. It's a 
question of realisation. I think these hearings are important and 
certainly contributing to the realization and the opportunity for ad- 
vocacy. Matching funds are a great way of changing that advocacy 
to a statement be^nning to honor the process, because in our socie- 
ty that means we regard it as important. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Smith follows;] 
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PREPARED 5TATEHEHT OF HOKE L. SHITH 

t M plMM4 to hftTO this pppMtimity to tuti£y on tHo 
Umm of ago— to poot-oooMtery odsaeotioo. tbo lioiuriiigo you 

loot yoor on •Co^otiti wo ondi tte Qa«dity of tho 
teoriooa ^fo^ Foroo" vwo rry li^prooolvo mad oovorod oony of th« 
proUiM oootrootiim tim toorioan mtloa our oduoational 
syvtflo. ttMry hi^UifHtod tte Mod for an odttoatod ond 
Itttolioctiiolly fXaniivIo liork forco. TOo ioouo of accasa 
rmXMm airactly to tbot ooa4. 

It, im dif filcolt to lM9iM ¥fcot our notion today would bo 
Xilco vitHout tho bonofits of thm%J »UX* tHo Mtional DofanM 
Act* and ttui auceoodin? grant, loan, and vorJt-atttdy prograna. As 
M looX baok, eeuXd m honoetXy aoy that our notion irould hova 
boon as vaXl aorvad bad tbooo prograaa not oxiatod. Milliono of 
ikMurieana bavo boon aaaiatod in obtaining tboir oduoationa, and 
tbay and tbo nation bavo bonofitad. Xn fact, Z an ona vbo baa 
banofitod ttcm tbo Xoraan Ol till. 

But aa isf^rtant aa aaaiatanco vitb tba aoano of acquiring 
an oduoation baa boon, tbo davaXopaant of tbo axpoetation that 
collago vaa poaaiblo baa boon oqually aa important to ailXiona of 
individuaXa and tboir fasiXiaa. vitbout that axpcetation, many 
Aaaricana vouXd not bavo draaat o" a eoXXoga oduoation and would 
bavo atartad tba procaaa of aottXing for Xoaa whila in grido and 
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Zt i» pa inf ul l y appaMitt ttet mom« te adueation toaa not 
«uaxwttM that aU iadlTl<liua» vUX tato advantage of thmt 
oppoctenity. Tha teqpoitt rata in qmt aaoondary actooXa 
UXoatrataa tliat alX too olaarly* 

Ttera la anotter aXiwa nt that wiat ba praaant adueation 
■u«t ba imXoad by tba indiviteaX. zt aaaM apparaat that thoaa 
o^turaa that honor adooatioa aotivata thair aa^ara to 
partjleipata in Xaaxnin^ and to baot^it frov a^hooXing. Zf va 
Xook at our varioiia iaai^nat ^nopa, it appaara aa if thoaa vho 
vaXtia^ honor^ and aoppoipt adaeation achiar«« aora. 

Ha cannot aaparata aooaaa to adttcation fm tba eoXturaX 
vappoct of adneatioo. Xt ia not anoogb aii«ay to nalca aducation 
poaaihXa. Sdtieation wmt ba aada da«irabXa. 

taarieaa oUtura haa aXvaya had a Xova-hata raXationahip 
vith Xaasning and tha intalXaetttaX Xifa. XMmin^, particuXarly 
Xaarain? raXatad to an aooneaie or appXiad goaX, haa baan vaXuad. 
mxt thia eharaetariatio haa ooaifi atrad vith an anti* 
ifftoXXactoalias in in ar ioa n ooltara. «a haira pridad oursalvaa on 
baing a praetioaX and a pra^Mtio pMpXa« Many of oor haroa* 
haw baan aalf«^U9t»t. Wm hav* oftan wXuKi •doa«i» ahova 
«thinkara» and appXiad aducation abow thaoraUeaX adueation* 
thia has bam appropriata for an agrarian and induatriaX nation. 

mia tandaney hao baan raanforead by our yo«xth aa a nation 
and aa a paopXa. «a hava tandad to honor tha anargy and 
OTMtivity of youth ahova tha wiadoai of aga. Wa hava had a 
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fooda— oi! ywtH* M • Moisty, M Haim hoaond uatutorwdl youth 
la our nsio uA ia ow tealadoM. 

tSM pioviaion 9t moomB tm mttmetXrm only to tte mttrnt tlut 

•dtK»tig«i im TmXtMd by tte i:adiTidMl, •duoat^imaX opportunity 
will UMd. 

Z voiald XiMt to aolea oao additional point liafoca turning 
Mta ipacdfiooXly to tte iasua of moammm. tv*nty yMTO ago 

a Paoca Corp« off icar ortad aa a ManaX qoaaUon* "Xf you wro 
frlM ainistar of a dayolopin^ oouatry md ooly ted aonoy for 
ttoaa yaars of pubXio odueation, utiot ttiroo yoara vouXd you 
piokt* 

Tiia qiaastion ItMlf ia provoeativa. Ust tua quMtiono that 
fXo¥ froa it ara ovoxt aoro intriguing. Hhaa IMivlduaXs «ro not 
in Mto0X« %iti«t aro tHay Xaaniing and fro« wtMot?* •Bov doom tha 
foraaX aducatiea ayataa raXata to tha aducationaX ayataaa 
prtsvidad by tha faaiXy, tha ehurch. tha aoMuaity and tha worX 
pXaoa?* tto Gtanot yiav tha f oraal a tfu ca t io n ayataa in 
iacaatioa. Xt ia onXy part of a Xargar aduaatioaaX ayataa that 
involve tha vhoXa of aoeiaty. To tha axtaat that aooiaty ia 
faiXing ia ita aOaeatiooaX roXaa« wa aoat turn to fosaax 
aduoatioa for aaaiataaea. aa hava aaan thia happan aa additional 
raaponaibiXitita hava baaa aaaignad to tha public adueation 
ayataa. 

Wa auat taca tha fact that although va ara not liaitad to 
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thTM jmBxm of pubXio adimatioii mm umm tha )iypot;tetl»l PtIm 
Xinictar^ tten an einueUX llBits m mail •dueation m can 
provlda* To momz offoctivo m wst vioif o dy catloo mm m vtolo 
aal tmkm into oooaiteratioa iflkat aad from vtem ia^vitfUAla Xoarn 
«bo& thay ara not in aotooX. Utt ia a rapidly qU a nglng aociaty, 
iooaaa to tnraml adueatioo b aoMoo aoror Mt laaa» iaportant mm 
tte largar aooiaty ftiafjowaa aora isiaf faotiva in ita iaf osmI 
atfueatiooal raaetiona. 

ma tvo norkar family ia not tba aaaa adueationai unit mm 
tte fan faaiiy or tha aiaglo «orlear faaily. tte aia^la parant 
faaily ia not tHa aaaa adMoatiaoal wit mm tjia two paraat faadly* 
k irapidly fHianylnf infarMtian M aad mcJc pXaea ia oat tlM aaaa 
adiieatiMaX imit mm a aaaofactariaf plant baaad cn tte pbyaicaX 
ctraoftH of ita aapXoyaoa* 

WooatiQA proiridaa both indiiridiiaX and aooiaX banafita. Tha 
individiiaX baoaf ita through an aoriohad Xifa and hi^har avaraga 
iocoM* but if adueation doaa oot aaat tha n aa d a of a 
pcodoctiva aooiaty, than tha iMividoaX banafit easmot ba 
caaXit^« Tharaforo^ adaeation is proparXy viaiiad mm a aooiaX 
imraatiaint bafora it can ba viaw aa a paraooaX iisvaatMAt. For 
thia raaaea^ m aa a nation hava aaooarav*^ privata and public 
imraateaot ia aduoatioa. tha qoaatioo ia, ia our ourrant laval 
and f OTB of ijxvaataant ada<iuata to aaat our aoeial n aada? Z do 
not baXiava that it ia. 

Our traditionaX ayataa of providing aooaaa ia fuadad by a 
six of support froa tha faUaraX govamaant* atata and XooaX 
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ijiUvidiiAla, and liy vtnteciM udl t^air fwiXiw. f>(«r tlM th« 
teXaaw ot that Bin hmm ^MUHT^di mmI 4t» f •ctlvmnaM in ■••ting 
•Qoial aMto has Gfaanf^d. Aaoog etliw tMtai^psMe mipport for 
moomm haa b«m aem«v^ by gnnta, Zom, wDk atody, tax 
tiMafita, inatitotloiial aupport to parait lov tttitioo, privata 
•aviaga, work, and Xoif aalariaa for faculty and staff. DMrlng 
rwasit ymra tha balanM haa ahiftad tovard aalf"*ll«lp »• both tha 
fadaraX and many atata gevarmaota hava daoraaa«d tbair raXatlva 
lavala of diraet aupport and ttava ineraaaad tha aaphaaia en 
individual payvant. Z baliava that tha halanea haa ahiftad too 
far toward individual Imraatnant. It U tiaa again to tahalanca 
tha Bix of funding hy providing nora diraet support for aeeaaa. 

Xn ay viaw, thia rahalanoing ahould hava at X«a«t thraa 
eoaq^nantat an incr«aaa in diraet, naad<»baaad granta; an incraaaa 
in aupport for capital invaataantr and* an inoraaaa in support 
for adueational aquipvant and laaming matsriala. 

Tha shift of «if»haaia froai granta to loans has craatad a 
dsfault problaa. kt a aiaimia, aapbaaia ahould ha plaead on 
supporting accaaa to tha first yaar of poat<»s«eondary aduoation 
through grants • This policy would hava two af facta* First < it 
would inoraaaa tha axpaetation hy atudanta and thair faailias 
that eollaga ia an option. Saeond, if atudanta find that thay 
ara unahla to parfon adaquataly, thay will not ba burdanad toy 
dabta that thay ara ill-praparad to rapay. 

Grant funda ahould alao ba availabla to par»it adulta oXdar 
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tlMo tte tmaiitloiMa m^m to nrntiur Into tte fonaX 

•daofttiocua systM. TtMiy tro an MMittlal part o£ our natioMl 
httMa r— ou roo»> 

M mro m mntioontaX Mtion lau^Qitui 9t Mny fttatos itnd 
•ttoio fvoupo. Ifot mil of our statM veIm Miueftli.oa oqaAlly. 
our vtatM tro not oqaaXly e«p«Mo ot ooppartiag hl9ter 
odnoatiaa. tba meaoamia coftdlttion of tte statM etong^. And yot 
ow BMd for wi a tftiCEt otf population i« nfttlonal. T!ioroforo^ tho 
fodornl govarnMot on OMontlil rolo in providing occom. 

S ^««or rot a i n l n g • aix oC grants, loonoi. and vprk-otudy. 
Konoiror, tJM telanoo aaong tlMM aliould bo ohangod tovard »ora 
grant* and Xom aoXf-bolp. Ttm ourront hoofvy dopondonoo on loans 
too nodo many ot our graduatoo daMors during tlio aritieal 
boginaing yaan of thoir oarMm aod family livaai. Tftds 
d o p andan oo on loans bma aXao inf luaoeod earaor doeiaiono toward 
bighar paying fialda. 

fttt financial support of tbs individual is not anough* 
raara auat ]»• an aduoational aystas vitn suf f ioiant phyaieal 
capaoity to provids aoessa. Wa bava boan livixig off of tba 
eapital invoatasnt tbat vas sada to aseoiwodata tba baby boa«* 
TMO Mjor problaas ara daivaloping in tba capacity of tbat syatas. 
Pirst» tba pbysical plants ara aging and ara inadsqiiata to aaat 
tha itawanda of our changing taebnology. Wa aust saintain our 
pbyaioal infrastructura and tbat ia bacosing incrsasingly oosUy. 
Jklaoy aany buildings dasignad twanty«*>fiva yaars ago cannot saoily 
accQOModata tbs now taobnoXogy without ranovation. Ona siapla 
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•xuplat oftioM dMigMdi far typmritan arm oftM too mall to 
Iwadlo thm mpmom raqolrwtnf of vioro-oosputors* 

f o o a n tft tlio in c ro MW i in oollo9o«^iii9 ratoo hmm aaintainfidl 
onroUwtif at la^rala noor our plant capaoitiM* iQiaa tto 
a a^o grapfel o rabottndi oooon in tte nid-^o*a, vo vill bavo 
inadioqpsato oapaoity. QOa viU bo partioularly truo if 
indlliridual fiaanoial aoeoM is Inprorad* 

tteraforoe vo nood to ooaaiter Mriouoly altonativa aaana 
of ■aintaininq and protebly oupandtng our pbyaieal eapaoity. 

Xi^ortantly, ovan if aooaaa io financially faaoitoXo and tho 
eapaoity in availablo* ^lity in n a ooa aa r y if aocooa i» to bo 
Maningful* AltlMM^h funding dooe not goarmntoo quality, thora 
aro at laaot tvo aroao in vtiieb funding in oritioally ij^Mrtant: 
o^eoipaont and loa m i n g rooourcao, and panonnol* 

Nocb of ^MT inatruotionml and raooorch aquipnant ia aging. 
Zt ia incroaaingly difficult to teap oquipMnt oparational. Thm^ 
apoad of taobnological obango baa ineraaaod tbo rata at i«bicb 
aguipMnt b a co ao a obooXaooant* In auty caaaa^ caaoarcb oquipaant 
auat bo atato of tbo art. Altbough inatzuctional aquipnant nood 
not bo atato of tbo art, it anat bo aafficiantly currant to 
pomit atudnnts to bo oducatod to uaa aguipMnt ralovant to that 
UMd in tbo vork placa. Also, tbo ineraaaod coat of printad' 
■atoriala baa nada tbo naintonaaeo of adaguato library 
oollaetiena, particularly of poriodioala* inoroaaingly difficult. 

Largo nunbora of our faoultiaa vill bo ratiring vitbin tba 
noxt 15 yaara. Bacauos of tbo langtb of tba odueational pipolino 
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M Mist qiim tba^pxt to thm ralnstatMust ot prognM to 
moonn^o our telgl&tMt s^itfaiito to Vxiok ot eolXo?* toaohiag mm 
m proSMwion* 

X do not mmmn thim vtatoamt miM^ly to bo • plot tor aoro 
BODoy. Aooooo to m«tio7 oOmtioo io 4opM(teit oo )»otll OWtiOMX 
mnA flBoneUl eapoHUity, tho iapnwxnr of riamcUl oocom 
viU ioprovo tbo owtiQMl elimto for poot*oooond«ry oducotion 
boo»tfo> it will trntsomm m worm cMlistlo oltosmtiiro for auiy of 
our eitisoiso* 

^ tavo tfloCTggort MM roXatod Imuoo bo e o t ioo nolthor can 
•uff ieiant phyaioal eapaoity ia tha futura ba aaauMd nor can va 
aaauM that tbm Xaval of aispport ¥iXX ba auf f ioiaot to aXXow tba 
aaifftananea of aatiafaetory ^tality. 

Tba attbjaet of tbaaa baariaga la of crltioaX iaportanca. z 
bava triadi to eovar a graat daaX in a briaf atataaant. X vill ba 
pXaaaad to addraaa any ^aatiena tbat you aay bava. 
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Representative Schsusr* Now if you had your wish list of two or 
three things that you could mandate to omooth the process so that 
youn^ black or Hispanic children from impovenshed families 
would maximise their skills, mayimiTO their talent, achieve the 
maximum development of their own potential right straight 
through postsecondary, what are a few of the changes that you 
would advocate that we make with our systems to create the 
desire, the will, the expectation, the confidence and the sheer abili* 
ty for them to move right straight throu|[h K minus 2 to grade 16? 

Mr* Smith. The first is a change in attitude. Let me refer to one 
other experience in my own background. When I was in the Army, 
I served for a while at Fort Benning as an executive officer for a 
research group that was trying to teach people with IQ's of 60 to 70 
how to use a map and a compass for )and navigation, and they sue* 
ceeded in doing so. They simplified a number of concepts. But it il- 
lustrated to me that many people can learn; it's a question of how 
we structure the information we give to them. I think we first have 
to change our atiitutde to assume that people are learning ani- 
mals; that they will learn. It's a question from whom they learn 
and how they learn. 

Representative Scheubr. And maybe how quickly they learn. 

Mr. SMrrH. And how quickly they learn. 

Representative Scheuer. Maybe some people just take a little 
longer to learn the same thing. 

Mr. Smfth. Then I think we need to reinforce the teaching and 
learning atmosphere of those people whom children naturally 
learn from> the family, or what serves as the family in their case, 
and that is part of parental involvement in the early childhood ex- 
perience. We need to provide structured opportunities for formal 
education in those early years to compensate for what society no 
longer can do adequately because of changes in social structure. 
And then I think, as a minimum, as a first step toward access, 
changing the first year of postsecondary experience as much as pos- 
sible to grants, 2 years, if possible, but start with one so that the 
expectation is there. Then as a final element for both the public 
schools, starting in the middle schools and the colleges, improve ar- 
ticulation in terms of teaching the student more aDK>ut how to use 
formal education. 

We have this in higher education. For example, university 101, 
developed at the University of South Carolina, teaches students 
how to use the system. Too often, we present a student with a com- 
plex college or university, throw a catal(^ on the desk and say, 
^'Here, use it** Somehow we have to teach students how to use our 
formal education system better and that has to do with orientation 
to the use of formail education. 

Representative Sckeusr. Mr. Smith, your testimony has been 
marvelous. We appreciate it very, very much, and we thank you 
very much for your patience. 

Audrey Cohen, who is a valued and old friend of mine going back 
well over two decades. 

Isn't that true, Audrey? 

Ms. Cohen. That's absolutelv true. 

Representative Scheuer. We worked together in the vineyards, 
producing an education system that would take people from pover- 
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ty-laden backgrounds and move them into literacy, pride, and com- 
petence in themselves and into public service jobs; is that not cor- 
rect? 

Ms. Cohen. That's absolutely right 

Representative Schkuss. Yes. Audrey Cohen founded the College 
for Human Services, which offers a bachelor of professional studies 
degree in professional and managerial service and business. She's 
also founder and president of the American Council for Human 
Services, which is a national organization created to represent the 
millions of human sarvice workers, including those employed in 
legal services, mental health, child care and also in education 
itself; right? 

Ms. Cohen. Yes. 

Representative Scheuer. We're delighted to have you here» 
Audrey, and we value our friendship with you and some of the 
great works that we were engaged in together 20K>dd years ago. 
And I think time has proven us right. We were on the right track, 
and certainly through your continuing leadership over the last 
couple of decades, you've benefited tens of thousands, if not hun- 
dreds of thousands of people enormously, and you should be very, 
very proud of those rich, productive several decades during which 
youVe been accomplishing so much. 

So please take as much time as you may need, and then Ym sure 
ru have some qu^tions for you. 

STATEMENT OF AUDREY COHEN, PRESIDENT, r !E COLLEGE FOR 
HUMAN SERVICES. NEW YORK, NY 

Ms. Cohen. Very good. Thank you. It's really a great pleasure to 
be with you today. Congressman. It has been a long time since we 
started our work t<^ether, and it's out of that early work that a lot 
of my present activities have developed. So I want to touch back on 
thpt just briefly. Ym going to deal with access to education in two 
areas. 

The first area to look at is access to education for young chil- 
dren. I certainly agree wholeheartedly with the principle of univer- 
sal free preschool education. However, we must ask ourselves 
whether we will achieve our goals by simply trying to get more 
children into the system through more and Wter preschool pro- 
grams—or through trying to keep children in the system through a 
variety of services installed in the schools—or through improved 
teacher pay scales and other such ideas for change that have 
emerged in previous hearings and are certainly out in all the re- 
ports and the literature that exists. 

My feeling is no. Even putting all these pieces into the schools 
will not change the basic problem. The basic problem is both re- 
taining youngsters in school and helping them to become critical 
thinking, productive, significant adults and good citizens in our 
radically changed, very sophisticated global economy. The educa- 
tional changes mentioned above will not make that possible, be- 
cause they do not get at something very significant which I have 
been writing about for almost 20 years. That is the fact that we 
have shifted to a new kind of economy, and if you agree that the 
old systems of education may be irrelevant, then we nave to rede- 
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finfc education for this new service economy- We really have to 
think through a totally different type of education that makes 
sense in a world where everyone, induding ourselves, gives service 
to another human being. 

We all work in service. Yet not one teacher in the public school 
system that I have ever heard has stood up in the front of a class- 
room and said to the kids, "You're going to work in insurant^, or 
health, or teaching, or financial planning. You^re gomg to work in 
one of the expanding areas of service. So you had better start un- 
derstanding tnat you're going to use knowledge to give service to 
other human beings.'' 

At least 76 percent of the American population work in service 
right now, and everybody agrees that by the year 2000, the figure 
might be 80 or 85 percent. In some places like New York City, 
we re close to that now. 

We have to rethink education. Now let me go back to when you 
and I began our relationship almost 26 years ago. At that time I 
discovered something very significant with my Scheuer grant, and 
that was that all people who work in service, no matter what their 
specialty, do a lot of things in common. There are similar areas of 
performance that we all engage in. For example, managing tasks 
and projects is something a lot of people here in congr^onal of- 
fices have to be able to do. And that's something everyone has to 
do in the service ??ector So is establishing professional relation- 
ships. You can't keep a cUent if you can't do some of that. These 
then are examples of areas of performance that everyone in service 
has to be competent in no matter what his or her specialty. 

After helping to establish the paraprofessional movement in the 
sixties, we did a lot of research on the service professions, and on 
their common areas of performance. We said why not teach stu- 
dents the core tasks they will have to perform through life? If 
that's what they're going to do for the rest of thehr lives, if they're 
going to have to engage in these big areas of service activity, then 
why not make each one the focus of a semester's work? Why not 
organize learning around these performance issues, rather than 
around unrelated disciplines? And why not take the great works, 
take Shakespeare, take Freud, take Spinoza, take Machiavelli and 
relate them to what somebody really has to do in life. 

So we've spent 25 years perfecting a new higher education 
system. But the exciting thing, I tiiink, for the purposes of this 
community, is tiiat in recent years we took the principle of relating 
all academic learning to one area of service activity each semester, 
and we began to apply it at the elementary and secondary levels of 
education. And we have found that doing this energizes even the 
youngest child to learn enthusiastically. 

Wh^t happens when we apply th^e new ideas to elementary and 
secondary education? Little children who didn't feel that anybody 
cared about them now become the focus for making change in their 
own communities. They go 1 day a week to some agency or busi- 
ness. Now these are elementary, junior high, and high school kids, 
and they know that they must do something constructive to im- 

grove service out there in the community. All their subjects, their 
Inglish, their math, their social studies relate to a significant pur- 
pose which they can grasp and which makes sense to them. A se- 
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mester's purpose might be *'I will help overcome poverty in East 
Harlem/' or I will meet the needs of my neighbors?' 

The child now knows why he or she is in school. Children know 
that math is going to have a purpose, that they will use it to ac* 
complish a constructive action at an agency or business where they 
work 1 day a week^ not for money but to learn to apply academic 
learning to action. 

One of the things that you learned in some of your earlier hear- 
ings was how distant what happens in the classroom is from what 
happens in real life. We need models like the one I just described — 
mooels that say there is a bridge between the two, that you can 
learn every math problem, every piece of science in relationship to 
something significant, a purpose— a purpose which is going to 
make a difference in the world. 

Structuring education this way works. We have over a 90-percent 
retention over 6 years at a junior hi|^ school that we run m East 
Harlem. 

Representative Scheukr. Ninetv^percent retention over 6 years? 

Ms. CoHKN. That is right That is correct 

Representative Schbucr. That is a formidable record. 

Mi. CoHSN. It certainly is* and it's absolutel^y accurate. We've 
now been asked to work with two of what Commissioner Sobel calls 
the community schools* These are schools that have services like 
the kind that were described b^ some of the people here before 
your subcommittee— services wmch are put into schools, but witiii- 
out any fundamental change in the educational prooe^. Mow what 
happens if you put a kid into a school where the education is exact- 
ly the way it has always been, yet where you don't have the role 
modeb we all had when we grew up — parental and community fig- 
ures who gave us wonderful pats on the back and encourag^ us to 
study? We studied that math. We sat there and were Dored, as 
Frank Newman said, for all those years. But kids today aren't 
going to stay bored. They're going to leave the classroom and the 
school. But if these children come into a classroom and they know 
that every piece of knowledge relates to something significant they 
can do, ancf they can actually take that knowledge out into the real 
world and turn those communities around, then they will stay in 
school, because they will see their own importance, and will want 
to make use of it. 

Can you rely on the communities that are out there to change, 
communities where there are drugs on every comer, where there is 
incredible poverty, where the housii^ is absolutely unlivable? No. 
Who's poing to make the diflference r You can keep putting little 
pieces m the cracks, and you can call for various kinds of piece- 
meal programs, but they are not going to change the system. You 
need a new system of education and a system that focuses on pur- 
pose and helps the kids see their relationship to this whole econo- 
my that they re living in. 

Let me now turn to the second issue of access to education. Td 
like to focus on what happens to a single independent student at 
the college level. Now I can deal with all kinds of students on 
loans, but I would like to focus on the single independent student. 
This student is totally victimized by the present grant system— tihe 
Pell system. A single independent stuaent who makes between 
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$9,000 and $10,000 adjusted gross income gets no Federal support. 
A fUll-time student who also works full time may make $12,000. 
$11,000, $15,000. Now these are independent students. These ar> 
poor students. These are primarily black students or Spanish stu- 
dents. But they get no support to go to college. They are out of the 
system. They get nothing. Absolutely nothing. They are the stu- 
dents today that are absolutelv ignored by the system. 

I ask you, ais you rethink what we are going to do about loans or 
grants, to consider that single independent. I don't know where the 
process of discrimination started, and I don't know why it started. I 
suspect it started with middle-income kids whose parents did not 
cover their tuition— kids who came from homes mat could have 
paid for their higher education and in fact did not. So someone, in 
their wisdom, thought it was a good idea to cut off the independent 
single person, so that these middle-income kids would not be able 
to leech off the Government. But I am talking about the many poor 
single independent people. Here's a person struggling, making 
their first attempt at being somebody m the worldT getting their 
first foothold in a job in a service agency— let's say, a hospital, a 
mental institution, a school. These jobs don't pay very much. They 
pay nothing. These people are martjnrs to the system. They give us 
excellent service all over the United States and they make almost 
no money. 

•Riey're the forgotten group. Twenty percent of our students at 
the College for Human Services fit thjs category. These are grown- 
ups who are not dependent. Now as soon as you're dependent, if 
you belong to somebody, you are more favorably treated financial- 
ly. And as soon as you have a child, you get some funds. But if 
you're alone, struggling to make it, and you make a tiny tiny 
salary, $9,000, you are locked out of the system. And who can start 
to think of taking a loan, if they make an adjusted gross income of 
$9,000? 

I would like to make a special plea for single independents, be- 
cause they are increasingly entering higher education. If you want 
the child who is in high school to come into college, or the grownup 
who is trying to work and make it and not go on welfare, you have 
to change grant regulations. Current rules actually encourage an 
individual to go on welfare or to have children out of wedlock. As 
soon as you have a child, your higher education starts getting paid 
for. 

So these two issues are the issues I'd like to focus on. The need to 
help single independents, and the need for a different system of 
education. You're not going to keep kids in school by promoting the 
present system, when you're talking about youngsters who don't 
have role models, who may be parts of gangs. For example, if you 
just extend the school day. you're going to push them out. And 
work study is also not enough. Let's face it. The statistics on work 
study aren't as good as they look. What does the kid do? Sure, he 
goes to work, but is he also back in school? Listen. I know. I've 
Been in those high schools. I now run five schools, two in Florida, 
three in New York, and I know what they're doing in those other 
programs that call themselves work study and co-op ed. You'll get 
the kid out there, but you won't get the child to be taking in the 
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underttandiog. Why? Because it has no relationship to his life or to 
his woric 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Cohen follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMEMT OF AUDREY COHEN 



E«f«ctiv» •dvcfction i$ today an urgtnt nation*! priority. 
Th« global pra-«minanc« of th» Unit.d States na» always baan 
bas«d on its aducational pra-eminanca. At tha haight of tha 
indwttrial ara, our country possassad tha moat highly aducatad 
work forca in tha world. But today, with adult lltatacy rataa 
of only 801 comparad to Japan's litaracy rataa of ovar 901, and 
vith a national high • chool drop out rata of ona third, our 
eoontry ia in aacioua difficulty. 

I twliava wa "uat conaidar two root cauaaa of thia 
difficulty, in daviaing aolutiona to our aducation*l problami. 
Firet ia tha rapid growth of a aerviea acono«y which ia 
diaplacing tha traditional inatitutiona of tha industrial 
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•conomy And requiring new skills of our workforce* Second is 
the decline of femily and community, especially among the 
growing body of the poor in our country* If we take a clear 
look at these causes, we will come out with a single verdict. 
Our educational systen mist be fundaisentally and radically 
reatnictured. Anything short of this restructuring will only 
increase our problems. 

I am asking the Committee to consider the urgent need for 
radical restructuring as a framework within which to look at 
the viability of specific educational reforms. X believe that 
it is only in the context of the broader issues that how we 
should treat particular problems will come clear. I propose 
outlining for you not only my reading of our current problems 
but also the types of solution I believe need implementing. 
h^t me start by turning briefly to the implications of the 
service economy. 

Seventy-five percent of our population now makes its 
livelihood through providing services to others. Lawyers, 
bankers, retailers, accountants, teachers^ mental health 
workers ~ all of these are service professionals. The 
transformation from an industrialized economy to a service 
economy has been extraordinarily rapid. And it has caused a 
great amount of dislocation in a society not prepared for 
transition. In the nineteen eighties alone 2,3 million workers 
were displaced a year, mostly from manufacturing sectors. 
Almost a third did not find new jobs. They simply could not 
meet the requirements of service jobs# and found no effective 
retraining. 
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7hm youth who graduatin? from high school today ar« 
alto poorly trained for sarvica profaasiona* Tha aarvica 
•conomy ia a high tachnoXogy economy, dominated by coo^lax 
information and commun^cationa ayatama* Ita Joba demand higher 
ratea of literacy than aver before, greater employee 
flexibility, and an increaaad ability to handle complex 
interpersonal ralationa. Good service profeaaionals alao naed 
to know how to deliver not goods but high quality services 
which meet client naads» Education must therafore emphasise 
taaching communication skills, daveloping flexibility, and 
Increasing lltaracy* And it must instill in our youth the 
importance of aarvica - of working not merely for individual 
but alao for aocial gain. Even the bast traditional schools 
have trouble meeting these goals » They encourage passive 
aaaimilation of information, are insufficiently experiential, 
deatructively individualistic, and too competitive* Education 
in a service society has to be different. 

The traditional school system, established over a hundred 
yeara ago, remains in principle the same aa when it was estab- 
lished* But our other institutions have changed drastically. 
Mass education trained people to live by the clock {a virtue in 
an industrialised society), to perform rota activities, and to 
be obedient » Among the elite, it fostered extreme 
competitiveness. But tha qualities we need today, both in the 
mass and -in our leadership, are different. If we cannot meet 
the demsnd for change, any Incremental reforms will be 
meaningless. 

While the needs of the service economy make contemporary 
education increasingly less relevant, the decline of family and 
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community »mong large portions of our population hav» 
aggravated this problem enormously. The effectiveness of 
traditional academic learning depends on having strong support 
structures at home and in the comaunity. Children need to be 
encouraged to read and to speak at home. They need to find 
promising professional role models in their parents* and to 
find abundant outlets in the community for meaningful 
recognition and for effective social involvement. Without 
these supports, acaoemic learning is irrelevant and boring to 
cliiidren. And if school is boring, children tend to do poorly 
or drop out. 

Between 25% and 40% of our nation's children are estimated 
to be at risk. The vast majority of them come from 
dysfunctional families and communities. Families whose heads 
of household are themselves illiterate or semi-illiterate^ and 
who often provide little in the form of role models. 
Communities riddled with drugs, crime and poverty, also offer 
little in the way of vision towards a productive future. It is 
the rare child who will not be engulfed by this environment and 
will be able to make sense out of book learning. 

Even that rare child will have to .struggle with a sense 
that academic learning is poorly tailored to the needs of his 
or her future life. Academic learning alone does not foster 
effective problem solving or develop many of the abilities 
children need in adult professional life. Recent studies in 
fact point out that both what children learn in school and how 
they leaxn bear little relation to the kind of learning they 
will have to do outside of school. This sorry state results 
partly from the fact that it is established disciplines which 
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d«t«raine what and how children study ^ and not som sanaa ot 
ovarall purpoaa or empowermant. 

Row than do wo give chlldran an aducation which is 
Mlavant tor thaa and tharafora inapiring? Which halpa to 
rairaraa tha trand toward diaintagration of community? And 
which praparsa them for profeasional and civic life in a 
service society? By radically restructuring the school 
experience. The school should be not juat an academic 
institution but also a primary force for social cbaoga* As a 
school participants the child should b« tbo agmt of tliat 
change. Children should learn in school that they can make a 
difference in their own lives and in the lives of their 
communities. And they should learn that by applying what they 
learn in achool to making social improvements in the community* 

We should .reorganize the entire curriculum around 
purposea which relate to service. As X have already pointed 
out, the traditional curriculum is not guided by an overall 
purpose. Its content is determined by the discrete subject 
mattera taught in the various gradaa. How limitedl X propose 
instead that each semester be focused around a purpoaa related 
to service. Such as "I will improve the health of my community* 
or "1 will meet the needs of the children of ay community." 
Then let children study their math^ English^ etc. as they 
relate to that purpose. And let the students carry out 
that purpose in the community^ through specific programa for 
social improvement. 

The kinds of purposes X have in mind would simultaneously 
enable children to take chare j of their own lives, proatote the 
improvement of local communities, and teach children the value 
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of S9rvic9 in a service society. Let me giva you an example of 
how a curriculum focused around a service-related purpose would 
work* 

Let US imagine an eighth grade class whose semester's pur- 
pose is ^•to improve the community through fighting poverty.** 
Students could focus on helping the homeless ♦ As a group, 
they could organize carnivals to raise funds for the homeless, 
run food drives, and develop media events to publicize the 
predicament of the community's homeless. As individuals, they 
could develop specific projects for helping the homeless at 
agencies dealing with homelessness where they would intern 
one day a week* 

Academic studies would help students help the homeless. 
Math skills could be applied to designing shelters for the 
homeless, or laying out the floor plan for a carnival. In 
social studies children would learn not only about historical 
patterns of poverty but also about the backgrounds and cultures 
of homeless people in the community, and about changing social 
services for the poor. English would come in handy for writing 
flyers to educate the public on issues involving the homeless, 
for giving speeches, and for soliciting help from politicians. 
In their art and drama classes, students would prepare special 
performances for the community to raise funds for the homeless. 

Students would also be monitored at their internship sites 
by both faculty members and internship supervisors. They would 
be given responsibility for developing a specific plan of 
action to help improve their agency's services They would 
work with both teachers and supervisors to guarantee that their 
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prPjtctr or •constructive Action,* would hm both socially #ndt 
•ducationally rewarding. And a special class'. in school would 
be devoted to discussing.^ planning, processing and evaluating 
service experiences. X«earning would have a neaning* Students 
would see that they could use it to turn their own lives 
around, along with the lives ot people around them. 

Purposeful and service-oriented learning would take 
different forms in different grades* and would always be 
Moulded by the overarching purpose of the seoestor. In the 
earlier elenentary grades, for exanple, children would learn 
service values primarily by developing healthy relations of 
cooperation and teamwork through Constructive Actions in the 
school. By third or fourth grade, they would start exploring 
comunity issues through short term group Constructive Actions 
under teacher supervision outside the school. In middle school, 
children would begin to explore individual internships once a 
week in agencies or businesses outside the school* In high 
school/ internship experiences would acquire increasing value, 
and stuclents would be challenged to set themselves increasingly 
deeianding goals relating their class work at their internship 
sites* 

Many high schools now are having students engage in 
cooperative education and work study programs* But they are 
not radical enough* They do not require teachers to relate 
math, English and science studies directly to practical 
service problems to & larger purpose outside the classroom. 
They simply ask children to work, and to study. But schools 
should become a conscious force for social Improvement, and 
children should be given the responsibility and right to care 
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•bout ttoir •nvironment. If that happens, th« school ayatem 
will find the loyalty of its students, engage their energy 
end will be able to teach them effectively. And we will also 
be preparing our children for professional lives of dedicated 
service in a service society. 

Unfortunately! the aearcn foi solutions to ou^* educational 
problems has been all too piecemeal. Lengthening the school 
day, increasing teacher pay, providing more preschool 
education, etc,, aire all extremely valuable. But they can only 
become powerful instruments of social change when the content 
and structure of schools are changed to meet the needs of the 
service economy. Without these basic alterations, the 
intention behind incremental changes will be thwarted by 
inertia, bureaucratization, hostility and ignorance. But if we 
do begin to understand and countenance these basic 
alterations, we will begin to harness the productive potential 
of our society. 
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I would likm to Address my commnts concerning tmim^^l 
support for poiti«cond«ry oducation to th% problM* facing 
single indeptndtnt students* The overall need for federal 
finenciel support increases along with the rapid rite of 
tuition costs and declining real incoM levels of a growing 
portion of our population* Gut the situation is sost severe 
(or eingle independente who ere gainfully employed. In faet« 
the diecriainetory pretsures exerted against these individuals 
ere euch as to encourege them either to leave gainful esploysMnt 
«nd get on velfere rolls; or to have children, despite the costs 
Qdt Che Utter* He surely cfio not vent to encottreoe either of 
tlliwe choices* 

•eeeueie iSXiL eeeietance is based on a needs an«lysis# 
end there ere no clear cutoffs for assistance, the figures I 
will offer you are approximate only, and are based on the 
experience of the College for Hunan Services* However, the 
story the figures tell is clear* And the story is sad* 
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Coll«9« tfhoat adjuitta grota locOMt u%t% $10»000 or motm 
racalvtd ao fMsral flaaaeiAl MaiatMoa for thair 
a<tucation. Xn cQntraat, aingla paranta of tifo vith adjuatad 
ineoMa of eloaa to $l(,000 racaivad cloaa to full fadaral 
aaaiatanca of $2200 par yaar. And narriad atudanta in a 
fasily of thraa racaivad anywhara batnaan aioimua and Mxiauai 
fadaral aaaiatanca with adjuatad groaa incoM ranging batman 
120,000 and $30,000 ;>ar yaar. Claarly, tha cutoff for 

fadaral aid to aingla indapandanta ia both 
aMcaaaivaly harah and diacrijiinatory. In tba Korth aaat today, 
it ia aattraaaly difficult to aurviw on $10,000 adjuatad groaa 
incoM a yaar, lat alona financa an adueation for ooaaalf . 

Thoaa indapandant atudanta who did racaivai aid racaivad 
laaa than thay could raaaonably jaanaga with. Studanta whoaa 
adjuatad groaa incoaa rangad batman $9,000 and $9,000 
racaivad aoMwhara hatvaan $400 and $SSO dollara a aanaatar 
for two aaaaatara a yaar. studanta with adjuatad groaa incOM 
of laaa than $8000 racaivad incraaaing financial aupport from 
raiA, up to tha MKianui of $1100 par aaaiaatar, for two 
aaaaatara a yaar. 

Tha failura of tha fadaral govarnaant affactivaly to 
aupport aducation for aingla gainfully aaployad indapandanta 
cuta tha only lifalina thaaa paopla hava - thair hopa for a 
raaaona^la futura basad on a raaaonably pricad aducation. Whan 
tha coat of aducation is too high, tha social prica also 
bacoaaa too high» Tha federal govarnaant must taka action to 
raaiova tha asccaasiva hardship currantly confronting single 
indapandanta • 
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Repretentative ScHnmR. Well, you've given us some very provoc- 
ative testimony, Audrey. I don't have to tell you that you've given 
us a great deal to think about You're really describmg quite an 
alternative model of education. ^ , , , „ 

Is that in secondary or is that in elementary and secondary also? 

Ms. CoBXN. We're focusing on elementary education, although 
the basic principles of our system of education work at all levels, 
fiiom elementaiy right through graduate school. By the way, I don t 
agree with the comment that was made earlier about the umons 
being so negative. I think some of the union leadership is really 
starting to see that they're in trouble, that we're all In trouble 
with our schools and we need to do something. The head of the 
United Federation of Teachers in New York has called the new 
system of education I described the fUture of education. She has 
asked us to take over several schools in the city and to model them 
along the lines of this new system. 

Representative Schsuks. You're talking of Ms. Feldman. 

Ms. CSoHKN. Yes, I am. 

Representative Schiuib. She's a very terrific person. 
Ms. CoKCM. She's terrific. 

Representative Schkuer. Unfortunately, she's unusual. There 
aren^ many like her in education unions. 

I know that when we took testimony about extending the school 
year and school hours, keeping schools open evenings, weekends, 
and holidays as community resources, we got a significant amount 
of flak from teachers* unions around the country. It might be that 
if we ask teachers to work a full year, let us say, or longer hours, 
we're going to have to make some changes. Maybe we have to give 
them more time off. Maybe we have to hire more teachers to do 
that It seems axiomatic, if you go from a 9- or a 9H-month school 
year to a 12-month school year, either you have to raise the bridge 
or lower the water. Either teachers are going to have to be asked to 
work very, very much longer hours, longer days, weeks, and 
months, and maybe some wul want to do that if they receive in- 
creased compensation for having to give up several months over 
the summer when they may have been carrying on other jobs, or I 
guess it may be that we'll keep the schools open, but we won't ask 
teachers to work a 12-month year, we'll hire more teachers. We'U 
attract more teachers into the system. 

Certainly, the teachers can't be expected to absorb the burden of 
working suostantially more hours, days and months without com- 
pensation, and it may be that the choice could be theirs as to 
whether ^ey want to work longer hours, days and months at in- 
creased salaries, or whether they'd rather more or less continue 
their present lifestyle. And that would then leave us with the 
option of adding more teachers to the system, since it's now a 
larger ^stem. 

WeU, you've given us a great deal to think about. 

Should I ask you the question that I asked the others? If you had 
your druthers, what two or three changes would you make in our 
system to encourage the flow of young people before they come to 
the Head Start program, aged 2, right straight through postsecond- 
ary? What impediments would you remove, what incentives would 
you provide? 
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Ms. Cohen. I agree with the m^or points that you made during 
the testimony that I heard* that is* that all children should have 
access to preschool education* and that evei^one should have 
access to 2 free years of coll^ education. 1 think if parents 
thought that preschool opportunities provided a good environment 
for their children* they would certainly want to enroll their chil- 
dren in these. 

Representative Scheusr« And take advantage of new opportuni- 
ties themselves, to learn about parenting* to learn about how to en- 
hance the health of their kids for both those already bom and 
those to be bom in the future. It involve a great deal of benefits 
and learning on the part of the parents. 

Ms. CoHKN. I think what Vd like to see is this whole new envi- 
ronment* this reinvigoration of the community that could come 
from the child^s participating in the community from almost the 
beginning of elementary school* participating m service. I think 
that pullmg the agencies and businesses into the school system* in- 
t^^ting their interests and school interests* b^:ins to get the par- 
ents interested too* ''My child is going to have an opportunity to do 
something real. Perhaps there's hope for my kid to have a decent 
job someday. Gee, he's now in the district attorney's office* seeing 
the world and doing a little of the intake work." 

Representative Schsusr. At what age would a young child be 
able to do intake work in the D.A.'s ofHce? 

Ms. CoHKN. I would like to see them— and we have seen them at 
our elementary schools — ^b^^ning to do work outside the school in 
the fourth or fifth grade. At that time they do group constmctive 
actions* that is* they work together to do so/n^ thing significant for 
the community. We don't let them go out all by themselves to a 
particular place to do service until they're in the sixth or seventh 
grade. But by seventh grade* a child can go to a nursing home* a 
day-care center* a computer center* or a local deli. Children at this 
age can do real jobs and begin to take on service projects that help 
the community. Over time these service projects grow into m^jor 
acts of service improvement* as children mature and leara more 
about their own power. So we can start very* very young to have 
children take their knowledge and skills— I mean* what is really 
extraordinary is to see the child make the connection between 
math and science and English and what they do outside. And that's 
the key. If we don't make these connections for these children* 
they're just not going to want to come to school. 

So I would like to see that. 

Representative Scheusr. Well* you've made a convert out of me* 
Audrey. I knew of some of the marvelous things you were doing 
several decades ago* but I wasn't aware of this new development* 
and I'm very, very impressed. 

I very much appreciate your coming down here today. You've 
contributed something really quite new and different to the stream 
of commerce down here* let us say. I'm also grateful for your pa- 
tience and forbearance. It's now almost 2 o'clock. 

Ms. Cohen. I had you all to myself. It was wonderful! [Laughter.] 

Representative Schsuer. We ve enjoyed it* and we are very 
grateful to you for coming and contributmg. Thank you very much. 
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Ms. CoMEN. Thank you. With your permission, I would like to 
submit for the record an article that I wrote and which appeared 
in the Journal of State Government on the subject of the new serv- 
ice economy. 

Representative ScmusB. Certainly. Without objection, the article 
entitled 'The New Service Economy and Its Implications for the 
Future," written by Audrey Cohen, and which appeared in the No- 
vember/December 1986 issue of the Journal of State Government 
will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The article follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 



WKm MIow $tt iTM^hn AMI obfffvatim frew torn* of iN« hMiOA t lM<iini 

to th* Putttt*. ' which mlM rtie xm Annial MMtkig ol The Coutidl ol S«» 

FrcNR the wockb ol Jttiffi, Kitnct, nmfrw^rt. poUtki. UnImm. indwitfy. p«W»c 
Mtcwt. WMi whicitfoft. f h«t kidivkkiafo nHn um JmAc* lhf<r unKfuc iptnpcctiyft on 
what tht fviure holdi for (h» of Uw naHon. 

cactffocMioci tod mbfwott tsKi^**^ in w fw of cfMNi» » profound ihM tt ih«««w 
th»««rvfoiind«UooolMirMdity. .wi<d«« wd fPMiidw of *t CoUt|» for 
Sfnricw Ai^ftr C. Cohw ncoouiiMidi • n«w MiYter fthic. • "lytMrn o* odticMloo tod 
worfc . . offtolwd MouAd htlpufi othwr pwpit ^ hitwrtii WtUUm L. Rtofro. who 
oiiwrm "tMuAHocul cthict OA • todtiia KiiT m Anwrtet. i Wf i "dKiMng 
public acotptAnc* of lowtuftce" MfUl limit fucurt itiKc liidtim. Scko*« tod author 
C*rt S^to dtt« trvml probktn* from w«wq?liWy S*ih ntm oi mocttlity «o 
]««d po^iooinf to "rwnftot l&ttf *<ry " - m tvidtoct o< • diHvpwd for thr future. 

Thk k « p«ovoc«Mvt co^'fction ol tmyt th*t. whOc it foowtlmf* chMtiM* 
Covffnmtnt for itii f«Ujw». offm pfomke ta tt» vtty tih$^90C9 U i« proof thtt 
AsMricm friMi «U walks ol Ufo Art not only coficinwd about eho fututt ol thi* nation 
but havr conovtr conttructive »daai about Sow bMt to pf.^tt for it. What'a morf. 
they rtcofnue Mat* tcadm aa tht |uidc« %¥ho mm chart our «w» imo tocnorrow. 

On behalf of Thr Council ol State Covtrommt*. I thank atch of tht authon indudad 
{n ihia coJIactkw Thdr coUactive wiidoffi ^ oner atam proof that w» ai» a nation ol 
ifldividuaift who aiT i«ady and ea««r to infct ihr chalWnta of thr futurt. 

Governor Richfird Bryan 

vice PreslUeni CSG 
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The New Service Economy 
and Its impHcations for the Future 



by Audrey c. Cohen 



Am • {\«tkMT. we *r» on tSt vtryt ol 009 
ol Iht moH lulftUli^ tUiw* m ouf KMory. 
lV«Mn(fy. ovir 7S ptrcim Q< aU AiMflcM 
wvdt lK« »frvk« tvctor of our •comMiy. 

our tocmy hm riw#yf htkl to huh wHhh . 
p i Moi K ($owc\ from oor IMW Mtoct to (Se 
nnt. (>M now bicomt t^v w«y ^mhi out 
htow. flMct than wtc . {i f» crvdal 
ttM« wt if«m to MOW ocNcn - no4 |uh 
b«ctM» II f« « po«l»Vf . aftruMtc food, bve 

to MTvive amil pfo«|)«t in tht wvlct 
tcofwmy 

Tht p«t)Mim. And our KTVAMM <^«tlM«r. 
u <N«l nrie^ t^ucitioct ewe work 
pc$$m)y utf0ctwtd p€t^$m m oc Muiw 
fm«rM)on«forlliMrr«n«i»to(i Kow<l6«v# 
Know (Kk to bt true t TS« tymp(a«it 
alt iTQund ui. »uci) tymftom tt th* 
l«ct tS«l. dNfHt our dvMMtk ttchnsh 
{otfc«i KtviAct*. art l«Uin$ bcfOAd tn 
wortd «ccKKimk )«i4m^ip Wh«i cm wt 
do about i»> TK* kHoo)* i¥r «ti«ftd. itw 
bu«<Aci«f« Md ^tnmi m Hrhlcti trt'rt 
«iltp)oytd. and th« commurutMia wMcK 
w» ttv* an «ii dramMtcatly QUI 0^ »yni wUh 
vach oihfft A toial of ail ISim 
dt«p«ral€ «kmfft(« oi ou» tocMrty to an 
cthoa ol •crvict (• rpqulrtd 

l*ri)l»{cmfc Out Nation i\ 
C iurrrnily I m u>g atirt 

Why f» thfr0 UKh a ht^ kvH ai di^ltw 
ktoimuwt aftwv our Aatiofia yttuth. a» 



ci>ikifmd^<A#<fl(viw^dSr^i^^ van* 
d$lfm mid ih^ dfof^ r^iff? Tht 
malA rwoci la tSai many ol our Mudanit' 
achoottiyirtiwcwWtdtfwmtobil<<iid>>i 
ihflft la no pufpoM wMaomr rMMtn- 
ti>l tn Tht lyiiMn do#a not Mcfi 

tha conmcttaA b<ti«f«n ttfe m tbt cU^ 
foo<nt»dMltKttM» o u H i td rwQdd. Aacdu- 
iton M^9uUI bt ro Havt «a fdbeaekMial 
•yHcm CM ^v«a dMa* itudtAM » MM ol 
puf^M by ihowtnft ihnn tbat A) WNm 
thty ItamladimtlyrakvaM t^Dialrown 
U%«a and m Whaiih«y !: vn c«n b* 
tfAd uaad a ptsaMw df^Nnnot (ci 

the trocM 

Oiw ietat«gy wouM bt to hav* aach Mfh 
•chool and \whf high tchoot >a m a X ty 
(bcua on a puf^foat thai tatdMn could 
dir«ctty tflait to (haU ttudtrnt' Uvti and 
to larvtct AU tfw rfatiii thai tha aludinia 
fa^ Hf«uld nJiaet (o thai purpoaa (v^tn* 
amptt. tn a Juntof M|h whoo) mmmn 
focvttd on /if^vifv ai(yM« ro fAt 
murwiy. aU tht lii>owia4f> ol tha ftnwaNr. 
(lYxn tht oriiina • ^ Amaftcan mvanttana 
and tht uat ol (bt icftnillk mtthod to tha 
uit ol trrtllm. and mtaaurfinanl m 
iiiMhcmaekA. HicwM bt focuaad on how the 
knowlfdit e*n u^oon tht Hudant't ilf on 
to tmprovt affvkt to othtf citiscna. 

Sludmla. then, coutd taltt what iSay 
havt laamtd and apfly M to their Uiltm- 
ihtf» or worit tita i^t inaiaAct. ont child 
might oiyanUf aptda) adwHtoa wUhm t 
day catt ctni«f thai ivould mhanct tht 
•octali^kKi tkiU* ol the chlkktn. Such an 
iPf>roarh that lakat knowMia and Owory 
(roR^ all diictpltnta and ap^Uaa H to a 
UKsmd purpoaa that (a mtanii^M for 
«iud«fit« In ihfir daily hvta. boih wHbut 
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«nd 0itt^3t the cUMToom. wck/M 
truke {exmins come 4Jive. Tht* 
would RM>vjtc Kudcnte to «*y in 
KfNKi) — and to Warn. 

HTiy A^iT prcsiuced «n citftrf 
gmcr^tfon of pr9ftmoetjJ$ h-/k> 4^1? 
KpcsiMlt*t%7 Bfectivt Utdtnhip lor 
thr Mrvkre wo«ty demanit p*opte 
who ifY cafo^jr of looking at 
in a muHi*/*cKfd and com- 
preK^v^ way (ea^er* who w 
the ht$ pfctufr The machinn of tSe 
■ new iechfH>^o|ry. although coft- 
tmMHitiy expandini their abihty to 
givr u» krK>wW^. thus far can onJy 
fhinlt /n A linear, and theteforr. 
limited {athton lt\ a lervice 
economy, the linear appcoach ja fK>t 
•uif<ri<in We win need Jeadfn %vt>o 
can inethai knowtedie in a total ron- 
text viewed from a vartfty pmpec* 
t*ve». the way the human hrain 
naturally function*, to totve a 
muitrpf!cit>' 0( probkm% 

For romple. (he resk^^ piannin^t 
o< vtatn natural resource* r«^»m 
k2K»wl«4f^ 0/ Mupervinon. fe^hiiyf 
Mnd commttntc^tKtr). and rhe 
manaffemmf 0^ ch*J\Xf. to name a 
few the cntical area* o4 Mcftvity 
that atr necewary for productive Kf • 
vice We mu»* begin to lee that mjc- 
cm^uliy accomplithint the foals and 
purpotet we face in ){fe require* an 
underfUndin^ the broader im* 
plications o^ our art»on» The lolu- 
tK>n M to develop senerahm who 
(htnk in dep<h from a variety o^ 
pertpectivft and ivho are flexible an'i 
adaptable af K»)vtns problemi 

Why are *o ma/»y <v our cittrmf 

beyotid rAemaWw? The problem 
with a 'W i:eneration t* that it 
leave* very httle room for a ' you " 
Since »t » the tntegra) focu* on peo- 
ple that tnaJie* the trrvjce economy 
u> unique and evatittf and (hat dif< 
ferentiatc* it from alJ other*, we swed 
a »yftetn of eduiratton and work for 
the tervice economy tfiat » or^anured 



an^urul helptng other people Such a 
I »vftem. 10 which butjne«ae*. •ervtce 
I aj(enck«. ichoo;*. hmiikf and the 
1 whole community work tocHher. 
I would help student* develop an 

• underitandinf of the reUtKNtshlp be- 
1 tween one'i own tteeda artd the need* 
[ of other*. 

A *otution would be havtng 

• itu^cnt* perform "conrtrurtive a<- 
{ tiona" at bvatnewet. ho«pieali. home* 
' for the afad and o^hertitcvwtthin the 

' community. Fof enample. in a h{|h * 
j «rhco) ftemevter thit has the perfor- 
mance ana oS mMiTKAininf hcM and 
^ wfU-htuyf M tti prtmar>' focv*. a Ku* 
I dent worfUn* with a w^hdrawn and 
I lonely wtdow in a tenior cHUen*' 

• center ceroid help her find new m- 
1 trre*t* thai would revlore het in- 

volvfnHrnt rn We Since aW the 
knowledfr covered m the femetter , 
from HolOfy to Amertean h**tory. 
wat Of^Anited srcvnd health and 

■ «ve}|-be{tTt« the Mudent could eawly 
apply whal wai I<4»med to the world 
€>utf*de 0f cUtt — in thi* caie. a 
center for lenioF cttwen* Of coune. 
vuch community tefvkv Sai value in 
and of itieif. but theronttructive ac* 

• tson goe* beyond thi* ~- it r* a way 
oi buildint a brid|Ke betwten know- 

' lef%e learned in tchool and action In 
j *uch a *y»lem. everyone, both the 
^ver awf the receiver o( iervioe. 
beneftt* and the re*ult would be a 
"we" rather than a " me ' feneration. 

Why do tve /t^ve *o many 
ec/ucar^ dtuetu who dort'f ktH>w 
haw to uie whst th^ Aaur teinW? 
It ttn't the mere acqui*ition of 
knowle4c^ but the way people u«e ft 
': that make* the critical difference. 
Knowledfe divided into traditional 

■ dt«ctp{in«« without a common pur- 
j po«e }Uft doecn't ht mlo a tervMre- 

onented educational ♦yiiem Every- 
one workm# m a lervfce occupation, 
if they are effective, improve* the 
hvet of other* ai an integral part 0/ 
their job Thu*. the rtie of the lervice 
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economy give* u* the potential to 
' create a nooety in wfWch one * luc- 

cfia ti determined by hefp^ other 
j peop»e 

A *eTV>c« curriculum, therefore. 
Would have no departtneni* and 
di*dpUne» a* we no«v know them. AU 
of (he knowledge taught would be 
ocganiaed atound purpote. a veparate 
X>9t\orn%»nct area of eHective human 
, tervice pracitee covered each ♦eme*- 
( ter U we turn education rt|^t *lde up 
and focu* knowJedgr on purpote. 
rather than the pretent »y*tem in 
' which knowlectge i* •erendqHtouily 
i accumulated, we'll have a proce** 
\ which radically change* the way peo> 
i pie think and act 

f^r example, tn the Bu^me** Pro- 
gram at the CofSege for Human Ser- 

I vice*, one *eme*ter i* focuted on 
devehpiftg a msrf^ttttt ttrste$y- A 
*tudent team in the cta«4room how 
the concept* and tf^eonet of Frevd 
and 5hake*peare. a* well a* Smith 
and Keyne*. are conr<ected to the 
focu* 0/ the *emecter Each week at 

\ their re»pective corporation*. 

^ «<udent* UK thii kiH>wledge to 

I develop, for e»ample. a program to 
help customer* use a new banking 
•ervKe 

In thi& way matertai from the 
liberal art* and the bu«in<«* dt*ci* 
- pJine* wouki be directly neUtid to the 
^ particular purpose being covered 
! Thu*. inttead of «<eing kno'.vledg^ ai 
a pile of *tatic material lumped tnto 
• vanou» categorie*. we cotdd envi«KMi 
' the va«( body of knowledge a* being 
a living Cfy1lk9^. growing in all direc* 
; tton* fimultaneoutly When Mch 
theordicaJ learning idintcgrated with 
practical experience, from »he very 
^ begmning ok the educational proce** 
t through $x9duMt Khool. student* 
i develop the ability to not only think 
cntscaJly but abo to apply what they 
learn * 
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Why h4vt v4/u«» bifcome m mMjoc 
n^tictisl imtef One of thr nwtt 
dcf^nictlvt proMcnu cmr country ft 
fucii^ it thf FU|r«nt Udc d mors) 
vfliM* «nd fthk» «moc^c 90 many 
Amertcani. no w«i<fcr wfw we 
have • fy»^ that fitK«r tcadiet 
erhk* md v«{uc« Ab«tr»ctly. c»r 
doctn't teach theoi ef ill. We mute 
begin tp realise that peopfe cannot 
think, work or live in a monl 
vacuum. A naHon tuch ao oun, at a 
nciv Maff of drvck}(>(ntnt. rcquirr* 
a new value iyf*nn — one kmilt 
around tervice. KnowMgie and ac- 
t;oo (iHMl be iflfonnfd by a value 
baae. Wr mual trcocniBe the fKt that 
tcrvice ift rvrtywhcfe wd thai alt oi 
M$ perforoi a icnHce roie — from 
paimta raiainf children and teacher* 
in the Pchoola. to cocpofate manacen 
and tlate govtmon. Without a 
throne fenrtce ethic, the lervice 
lodety ia impoatible. 

Fortunately, it ia potiibk to teach 
a ttrong icrvke ethk. It'a done by 
ihowini people that •eemingly 
abalract value* have a fzvat impact 
on thennelvta and other* by rttatinf 
fubfect matter to •rrvke in the com- 
munity. For example, in an ckmcn- 
tary ichool anwater focufcd on the 
performance aiea ol imptx>vin§ iht 
po vmsnm«v. Mudcnia wouk) leam 
the connection* between the icmet- 
tcr'a Focut and all the knowfedt^ 
ttudiad during the w m e at tt. from 
Georie Waahington'* willingncva to 
cocnmit himiri^ to MTvice to the com> 
munity and nation, to Rachel Car- 
ton, whoae %irriting ol Stknt $pri:ig 
encouraged ihouaand^ ol people to 
work f<* the improvement a< the cn< 



vironmcnt. to phytkaUy going our 
I w>dt«itinithek>calwat«rauppty end 
walyxing the rcMiite in a KleiKe 
I daaa.Oiedtikfacoottxvciive action 
CQuM be organWi^g hia/her friend* 
and neighbor* to act a pbyground 
< in a vacant kit. Each dtikl wc^ 
M*ume reaponiib^Uty ioe a difftreni 
coiwtructive action and each one 
wottki uae the knowledge learned in 
the datiroofii to impcove the world 
ovtaide. 

tn thia way we tvill drvek»p a 
gn>eration of activiat* ' people who 
are keenly aware of the worW ou£«kle 
and who act poaiti^y on that 
awarcnaia. We muft remember the 
ultimate goat for people living in a 
icfvice»odictyi*cinpo«vertncnt. Thi* 
me«na that people would become in- 
craaait^ mow effective in manag- 
ing their own U^m wd in recognis- 
ing M>d matting their own need* and 
the ncada of the dtiscna they aerve. 
Thi* would alfo help other* to Kami 
the^ potential a* creative, rttpomi- 
We and productive membcn of 
•odety. 

Why is our itMikio $0 ^agmenMi 

our Mdety wecrroraouety mcourage 
fuch a fragmcnUtion by putliAg 
home, tchool. wofk and CMnmunity 
into eeparafie little boNci. A wcccMful 
•enrice ioocty dcmandi that we ate 
the inter-relatk>oahtp* between theee 
variou* autoAocnoue inetitutiona, and 
that each tee the reiponaiHJrty of 
itettf and of the other* and operate* 
in a fpirit of coopcrttioA and unity. 
The peeaott gcneralkm can pull the 
dieparate unit* of lodety together 



and it i* our hope that the idea* 
pceicnted (n thi» paper will help make 
thi» poaeible. 



A Conclusion and a New 
Beginning 

In the ytu* ihead. Amerk> w0 
need a wo<rk foe» that knowt how to 
turn facts learned tn echool into 
creative^ thinkii^ on the fob and 
poeitlvv kwi^^VMnt in thecptr^nun^ 
ty. It will need dticen* who con- 
acf>ua of their rcfponeibUitiea lo 
othef* and lo eodcty in general. In 
Voth axvaa. a new form of coUaboct- 
tion be t ^we n the employm in the 
community, theeducMor*. the perinta 
and the tdK»ol «y«iem ia the key to 
America'* future. The pfobkma 
Amenca i* oonfrootii^ todiy on be 
toi%Td — the eolutiom euggctied in 
thi* paper on provide a eolid foun- 
dation upon which a tuoxeeful effec- 
tive aervice eociety can reel. 

Society i* i«ady and eager for a 
new tocial Initiathfe of ma)or poopoc^ 
lion. We am in a diffkult eti^ of 
transition and we need effective 
laadeivhip for the workJ of lervte 
which wflB domkiale the 21* omtuiy. 
Thi* pasier it offered a* an outline for 
^ new aocicty. We ai* indeed on the 
threahold of an cndtir^ new begin* 
ning. The eervjcs (Tvohitlon provider 
thei|iaH( - <»ndwr can't afhxd to fad 
to take advantage of the opportunity. 
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Representative Scheusr. This enda 11 days of hearings on how 
our society can improve our education svstem to produce a more 
successful, more v >mpetent, more skilled* more competitive work 
force and also a group of citizens who will be more contributing to 
societyp more confident of themselves and who will provide a rich, 
supportive, contributing citiaenry for our aemocracy. We think it's 
been an enormously interesting set of hearings. We hope you have 
to. 

Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to all. 

[Whereupon, at 1:52 p.m., the subcommittee turned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 

[Mr. Joseph S. Murphy, chancellor. City University of New York, 
New York, NY, was invited to participate in this hearing day, but 
was unable to do so. His statement follows:] 
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STATEHEMT OF JOSEPH S. HURPHY. CHANCELLOR. CITY UNIVERSITY OF HtH 

' YORK. NE« YORK. NY 

Chairman Sch«u«r and M«Bbar« of th^ SubcoasittM: 

Thank you for 9ivln9 mm tha opportimity to t«atify 
today on a aixbjact that is of such vital ooncam. As tha 
nation looks forward to a nav Administration all of ua in 
acadanla — and all othar Asaricans concamad with aducation 
at avary laval — walcoaa tha opportunity to raassass our 
programs and try to datarmina how thay can ba inproved* W« 
ara grataful that tha Joint Econoaic Cosaittaa, and 
spacifically this subcoBaittea^ hava takan tha laad in that 
affort. 

As Chancallor of Tha city Univarsity of Naw Vork my 
aost iamadiata concam is naturally with postsacondary 
aducation and it is in that araa that X will of far sy 
conants. I want to say at tha outsat^ howavar^ that l am 
fully cognizant of tha linkagas batwaan »y aagsant of tha 
aducation univarsa and all others? ay collaaguas at CUNV 
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davota consiaarabla affort and attantlon to atrangtDtnlng 
thoaa linka. During alght diffioult yaara highar aduoation 
ganarally has raaiatad tha taaptation to induXga In 
Intamaoina warfara with tha alaMntary-aarondary or 
praaQhool or vocational aactora in a fight for a largar 
alioa of a aaallar pia* If I aay aodify a phraaa froa an 
aarliar ara, wa know that what 'a good for aduoation 
ganarally ia good for Tha City unlvaritity of York and 
all othar univaraltiaa-'-and vlca varaa* 

Aa you, Mr. chairaan, ara awara, ay own Inatitution 
holda tha diatinotion of haing tha largaat urt>an pohlio 
univaraity in tha Unitad atataa. tfa anroll ovar itt^ooo 
atudanta and though that total inalttdaa a aignif leant nuabar 
of Middla or uppar-inooM individuala^ tha faot ia that 
CUHV's population inoludaa a vaat numhar of un and woman 
who raly on fadaral aaaiatanoa, for whoa fadaraX prograaa 
wara daaignad, and who ara advaraaly affactad in »oaa vary 
draaatic waya whan fadaral prograaa ara ourtailad. 
ApprOKiaataly 351 of our undargraduata atudanta (about 
55,000 paopla) ooaa froa faailiaa with Inooaaa balow $12,000 
a yaar. Nora than thraa-quartara work whila in oollaga, 
aithar on a full- or a part-tiaa baaia— and, thay typically 
uaa thalr incoaa not for tripa to Fort Laudardala but for 
grocariaa, ta)(tbooka and rant» About 70* ara tha firat in 
thair faailiaa avar to go to oollaga. Thraa out of fiva ara 
non-whita. In a typical fraahaan claaa, two atudanta out of 
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•vary thraa cSAMMtrata a nmmd for Intansiva raMdiation 
bafora thay can tagin coXlaga^laval work* 

Pro7rABii llk« Pall Grants^ Colla^a Work Study. 
9uaranta«d atudant loana, and Vatarana' Coat of Inatructlon 
»aka it poaalbla for thaaa atudanta to participata in highar 
adacation. About 100,000 ctmy atudanta gat fadaral 
aaalatanoa of ona form or Atvoths^r, and if tha pro^rawa did 
not aM'at, aoat or thaa vould ;tot ba in achool. It ia aa 
aispla aa that. If thay vara not abia to oontinua thair 
aducation, not only would it ba a human tragady for tha 
atudauta daniad an opportunity for aocial and aconoaic 
iKibility; it would ba a oalaaity for tha City of Nav York 
and for tha aconoay of tha ration of whloh Vork ia a 
part* 

Tha atatiatica aaka tha caaa convincingly. Oatwaan 
1979 and 1997 Kav York City aaw 130rOOO Mnufaoturing joba, 
which typically racjuirad littla forMl aduoation, diaappaar 
or 90 to othar parta of tha country or to tha Third World* 
Major induatriaa that had onoa baan a comaratona of tha 
local aconoay, including tha garMnt trada and tha ahipping 
induatry, found thaaaalvaa atruggling to aurviva, laying off 
workara, and hiring faw if any naw paopla. Cpportunitiaa 
for thoaa without any oollaga aducation vaniahad. flhila 
thara ara a nusbar of othar contributing cauaaa, it la olaar 
that aach of tha ahocking problam of hoaalaaanaaa atana froa 
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thm lack of Mploymtnt ptompmotm fpr people vith linltsd 
•ducat ion. 

Vat at tha mmmm timm, Kav York haa axpariaitcad • nat 
incraasa in prlvata asotor aaploysant of about 350,000 joba. 
Ttaaaa ara poaitlofia in tha oonunioationa, haaXt-ii cara, and 
financial induatriaa, and alaawhara, that typioally raq[uira 
iidvancad training and vary of tan a oollaga dagraa. T&aaa 
buainaaaaa hava bad a bard tiaa filling poaitiona. At a 
tim vban 130^000 or aora unaapXoyad manufacturing vorkara 
hava baan looking for joba. partly for that raason »any 
buainaaaaa laava Kav York, vith a raaultant nagativa impact 
not only on our tax baaa but on tha ganaral quality of city 
lifa. It is aaay to aaa vhat is happaningt Aa tha baaia of 
our aconoay changaa, tha naad for an aduoatad vorkforca 
grova draMtioally. 

With tha halp of fadaral program, CUNY and othar 
co. lagaa in Naw York try to aaat that naad. In tha paat 
fiva ya( a va hava graduatad approxisataly 10,000 paopla 
vith bacvmlauraata dagraaa in buainaaa, 3^500 coaputar 
apaci^liata, 4,000 taaohaa, 1,700 anginaara, 3,600 haalth 
c^ara profaaaion^la— and, at tha comunity collaga laval, 
4,S00 data procaaaora, 3,500 nuraaa, and 2,000 iiadical 
tachniciana* Bvan mora gratifying, among tha total 100,000 
or ao paopla to vhos va grantad dagraaa in thar pariod thara 
vara aavaral thouaand othara vho hava oontinuad thair 
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•duoation at our o%m unlvanity or •lMwh«r«. Hany ot th#M 
mf thm p«opl« vho vill bm or h*v« Imgom alraady thm 
(Sootort, IaiVy*n# ooriwrAta lMd«n» govtrnMnt officiala, 
writ«»» artiata and phllMOSihaira of tba MKt ganaration* 
amy haa proc^ucad alavan nobml Lauraataa In our hlatory* and 
I mm aura that aaong our let^ooo atudanta today thara ara 
aavaral who will join that Ilat* 

Tha fiuaation bafora tha nation ia how Padaral prograaa 
can ba atrangthanad to anabla ua to do a hattar job^ to 
raaoh aora paopla^ and aaaura that tha qiiaXity of what wa 
offar raaalna high. Tha quaation bafora thia body ia how 
tha Congraaa can build upon tha vary atrong raoord of tha 
100th congraaa to anhanoa tha national ooanaitaant to aeoaaa 
and aquity. 

X hava four raoonandatioaa to offar in that ragard* 

rirat, wa ahould aot ncsw to aaaura that tha Pall Grant 
program ia fully fundad. Tha currant Mirimia banafit of 
92f,yoQ ahould ba inoraaaad to at laaat $4,000 a yaar aa a 
firat atap to aaXlng atudant choioa onoa again a raality in 
our ayataa and to aaKing oollaga attandanoa a raaliatio 
option tor tha truly low«*inooM. Kvan at ay own ralatlvaly 
low-ooat lnatitution» Pall cranta do not covar tha full coat 
of attandanoa I at highar-ooat aohoola thay oovar baraly a 
fraction of tuition and living aiqpanaaa. Tha original goala 
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of thm Higher Education Act ot 1965 » as aM«nd«d in 1972 and 
subt^qusntly, wars to pro&ota both accsaa and choice. Thosa 
goals rsBain unsst as long as grants ars limltsd to an 
unraalistic amount. 

Sapond, ths Congrass should act in tha coming yaar to 
ravarsa tha trsnd of ths past aight ysars of amphasizing 
loans as the primary instnimsnt of assistanca, in place of 
grants. Tha rssults of tha Rsagan pel ic las in that 
diraction are now bscoming clsar: axcassivs dmbt burdsn for 
paopls at tha most vulnarabla Isvsl of socisty, unaccsptably 
high dsfault ratss, effactive forsclosurs from graduats 
study for most of ths aconomically disadvantagsd (which 
translatas into a danial of opportunity for many minority 
group msmbars particularly) and avsn an impadimsnt to 
completion of undsrgraduata dsgrsss* 

Loan programs havs an important placs in tha network of 
fadsral assistancs vehicles — but that place is as a support 
to the truly middle-income. In my city, a student form a 
family of four with an income above $33^000 a year is 
precluded from Pell Grant support and must rsly on loana; I 
submit that no rational person familiar with New Vork living 
costs would consider that somsons coming from a family whose 
income is $24 » 000 has no need for or entitlement to grant 
support. 
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Tti«r# ought to n motm mmmiblm di«Mro«tion of iMn 
v*roua grant •llgibillty tluit provide* mpmm grmnt support 
for pooplo in tho $23,000 to $30,000 Inoomm ran«o, that 
providoB »or« than tha $i00 or $700 grant p#r oMoatar glvon 
to paopla vhoaa fa»ily inooaaa fall hattraan $1»,000 to 
$30 « 000 a yaar, and that oontinuaa to saka loan prograsa 
aooaaaibla to atudanta at what ara truly niddla*inooM 
lavala* 

Third r X vould urga draaatio iiu^raaaaa In funding for 
tha TRIO raaadlal prograM, on idiich tha govamnant 
aurrantly axpands lasa than $200 aillion* Tha purpoaa of 
thaaa prograaa ia to anbanoa tha proapacta of lovinooaM and 
Minority atudanta {who» in oo«bination» rapraaant of 
amn'B anrollaant). x viii ha frank to adsit tliat ona of 
th# graat ooncama l hava, and ona that x krmt my oollaaguaa 
at othar urban public institutions ahara, is that our 
ratantion rata for minority atudanta froa working-olaaa 
backgrounds ia unaooaptsbly Io«#* Ha kaap aicparissnting to 
find tha right six of rawsd iation» oounsaling, financial 
aupport and othar aaaiatanea to hslp highly-sotivatad 
studants Mat our atandards^-but vhan %ra provida at ao«a 
easfMiaaa ona eurrieular guidanca offioar for avary SOO to 
1,000 studants, wa hava s problM right fro* tha start. 
TRIO and prograsa liks it can halp ua provida tha aarvicaa, 
datarains tha baat oo«bination^ and allaviata tha attrition 
problaa. 
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Fourth, in soMvhat diffftrMt sphan^ X Mk that 
Congrssv provi<!« far morm ^utmmivm suftport for thm 
construction and ronovation of oollafo «M univaraitLy 
rosoarch facilitias. Tho first stop in that diractios\ would 
ba iBplaaantation of tha $250 aJLllion prograa raoantly 
anactad by tha Congrass to provida support to tha National 
Scianca Foundation in this affort. Othar, mora broitdly*^ 
basad prograns should follow. 

I know that \t ay own Univarsity as at aost othars« 
capital prograas hava fraquantXy baan ralagatad to low 
priority and put in abayanca during pariods of fiscal 
atrMs* Tha raault is not just a sat of dilapidatad 
facilitias? of avan graatar concam» it is a daPlina in our 
ability to halp faculty and othara do raaaarch. 
Pazrticularly in tha sciancas this has iaplicationa not only 
for our own institution but for tha nation as a whola. 
Thara is now a pratty f im national consansus that tha 
compatitivansss of tha Aaarican aconoay dapands haavily on 
rasaarch and davalopaant^ nuch of it originating in pura or 
appliad form at Aaarioan univarsitias. support for upgraded 
faoilitias raprassnts not juat institutional aid, but an 
invaataant in tha productivity of tha nation's aconoay. 

Thaae four racoaaandationa da-afltphaais on loan 
programs as tha basic studant support Mchanisa, full 
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funding of MIX Grants* inor««s<Kl funding for TRZO and 
•iaiXar pro^raw, and aid for thm r«h*hiXlt«tion and 
constmction of rMoaroh f«ciXitlM~r«pr#Mnt m aodftst 
mqmndSL, within tho cont«xt of tho nation's and our o%m 
institutions^ noods* Z teXiovs, hovsvor, that thay buiXd on 
a firm foundation of national sui^rt for highar aduoation 
and viXX bagin to halp us battar fuXfiXI tha goal this 
Congrass and thosa past hava sat for us***to aalca aooaaa to 
highar aduoation a raaXity for avary AMrioan capabXa of 
attending coiXaga, and tharaby to atrangthan tha social « 
•conomio and poXiticaX fihar of our national Xifa. 

o 
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